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TREGAETHEN  HALL, 


CHAPTEK  I. 

"  He  called  for  his  pipe,  and  he  called  for  his  bowl,"  etc. 

'  Old  King  Cole.' 

The  good  people  of  Pendeen  gave  a  practical 
proof  of  their  being  aware  of  tlie  old  saying, 
"  Oh^  it's  only  a  nine  days'  wonder  !"  for  in  the 
multitude  of  their  thoughts  they  soon  ceased 
being  excited  about  the  replacing  the  Logan 
Eock,  almost  disregarding  the  exertions  of  the 
'  Sylvia's '  crew,  and  ceasing  to  be  interested  in 
the  matter;  true,  their  attention  was  distracted 
by  the  ever- varying  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  espe- 
cially so  by  the  eccentricities  of  worthy  Dr.  Fer- 
gus, which  were  by  some  unseen  power  evoked. 
He  was   allowed  to    discover   that  now  was  an 
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opportune  moment  to  deliver  his  lecture  on 
the  "  Human  Thumb/'  —  a  lecture  prepared 
with  much  study,  and  when  delivered  found  to 
be  '  deeply  interesting,  although  announced  so 
oddly,  —  perhaps  designedly  so,  to  prepare  his 
audience  for  the  display  of  his  inductive  rea- 
soning. He  commenced  with  reading  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Psalm,  and  took  as  it 
were  for  his  text  these  remarkable  words,  '^  My 
substance  was  not  hid  from  Thee  when  I  was 
made  in  secret  and  curiously  wrought  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth'''  (verse  15). 

He  had,  too,  a  magic  lantern  to  illustrate  his 
diagrams,  which  were  composed  of  thumbs  of  all 
kinds, — ladies'  thumbs  and  ploughmen's  thumbs, 
of  course  attached  to  very  comical  individuals, 
which  made  his  audience  laugh,  a  desideratum 
with  the  worthy  enthusiast,  as  it  was  in  these 
moments  that  he  injected  some  of  the  great  facts 
that  he  had  seen  in  his  more  expanded  horizon. 
He  descanted  on  the  pre- Adamite  ages  ;  he 
showed  sketches  of  the  formations  of  their  dear 
old  county,  in  which  there  were  no  organisms, 
but  minerals  in  plenty,  and  denominated  them 
with  their  deposits  of  clay,  slate,  and  the  like,  as 
primitive  rocks.      He  displayed  many  sketches 
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of  the  formations  of  liis  own  dear  Caledonia,  re- 
sembling the  scenery  around  him^  but  devoid 
of  mineral  deposits, — a  remarkable  coincidence  ; 
showing  at  the  same  time  some  curiosities  which 
had  greatly  excited  his  interest  in  the  strange 
organisms  which  he  had  discovered  by  accident 
imbedded  in  some  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks. 
Proceeding,  he  descanted  on  the  great  divisions 
of  time,  expatiating  on  the  probable  condition  of 
the  climate  of  the  globe  which  produced  the 
wonderful  Flora  or  Carboniferous  period,  —  or 
coal-producing  age,  as  he  described  it, — exhibit- 
ing a  few  specimens  from  the  coal,  and  some 
drawings  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  life,  seiz- 
ing the  moment  when  his  audience  was  inter- 
ested and  curious  to  evolve  the  great  law  of 
progression.  He  now  passed  into  another  region 
or  division,  which  he  characterized  as  the  chalk 
or  Oolitic  period,  explaining  the  term  to  mean 
egg-stones,  as  being  significant  and  appropriate 
of  the  leading  features  of  this  age,  as  it  was 
emphaticall}^  the  time  when  birds  and  reptiles  of 
enormous  size  inhabited  the  earth,  as  they  had 
left  "their  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time/^ 
Here  he  met  with  his  reward,  as  he  observed  his 
audience  fully  sympathized  with  him  in  his  ima- 
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gining  the  state  of  tlie  far  past,  and  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  progression  and  development  pervading 
it. 

Many  of  his  sketches  were  purposely  exag- 
gerated, and  therefore  amusing;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  laughter,  again  was  the  opportunity 
seized  to  display  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in 
adapting  every  limb  of  these  creatures  to  their 
several  uses,  and  so  perfect  and  complete  was  it 
that,  although  ages  had  passed  away,  it  could 
be  readily  discerned  that  this — pointing  to  his 
picture  of  a  variety  of  paws — was  for  digging,  and 
that  for  climbing  and  clinging,  and  was  the  cor- 
relative or  type  of  the  human  hand;  and  when 
he  further  remarked  that  man  could  grasp  in  his 
hand  a  weapon  which  he  had  fashioned  by  his 
reason,  and  could  hurl  it  in  his  self-defence, 
chiefly  by  the  length,  strength,  free  lateral  mo- 
tion, and  perfect  mobilit}^  of  his  thumb,  the 
Doctor's  drift  became  apparent,  and  he  was 
loudly  applauded. 

He  now  minutely  and  analytically  examined 
the  human  hand,  contrasting  with  it  the  fins  of 
fishes,  wings  of  reptiles  and  birds,  and  paws  of 
beasts,  after  their  several  orders, —  explaining 
the  action  of  those  large  reptiles,  the  remains  of 
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whicli  had  been  discovered  so  lately,  as  being 
wonderfully  adapted  to  their  state  of  existence, — 
living  in  shallow  seas,  ever  and  anon  coming  to 
the  surface  to  breathe.  And  now  he  explained 
the  principle  by  which  the  hand  is  used,  making 
it  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  his  audience  by 
many  illustrations,  concentrating  his  reasoning 
on  the  wonderful  power  enfolded  in  the  thumb, 
— informing  the  mechanical  portion  of  his  audi- 
ence especially,  of  the  necessity  of  their  taking 
care  of  their  thumbs,  as  without  them  their  hands 
would  be  useless,  and  they  could  never  be  expert 
workmen,  for  on  the  fleshy  ball  of  the  thumb 
were  large  muscles,  and  without  them  the  power 
of  the  fingers  would  avail  nothing,  and  concluded 
by  stating  that,  if  the  fingers  were  all  of  a 
length,  or  the  thumb  shorter  or  longer,  this  and 
that  kind  of  operation  would  be  very  awkward 
of  accomplishment,  and  illustrated  his  premises 
by  ludicrous  examples  of  a  ploughman's  thumb 
tambouring  and  a  lady's  delicate  thumb  holding 
the  handle  of  the  plough,  with  her  attendant 
swain  whistling  sweet  music  as  an  incentive  to 
the  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  finished  up  as  he 
began,  with  a  quotation  from  Scripture,  by  in- 
forming  his    audience    that  Adonibezek,  having 
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cut  off  the  thumbs  of  three  score  and  ten  kings, 
they  were  ever  after  only  able  to  eat  of  the 
crumbs  from  under  his  table. 

In  conclusion  the  perspicacious  Doctor  opined 
that  the  day  was  approaching  when  subjects  of 
this  character  would  become  fashionable,  and 
that  then  the  most  outrageous  opinions  would 
be  ventilated,  superinduced  by  the  insatiate  crav- 
ings after  novelty,  which  would  only  be  satisfied 
at  the  expense  of  sober  and  earnest  research. 

"  What  vagaries  will  outcome  from  the  human 
brain,  who  can  tell  V  said  the  Doctor  patheti- 
cally. "But  of  course  new  schools  of  learning 
and  science  will  be  formed,  and  the  neophytes, 
having  been  indebted  for  all  they  know  from 
the  Bible  source,  will  proceed  in  their  folly  to 
muddle  it, — that  is  to  be  expected.  Dispute  the 
Bible, — that's  the  way  to  notoriety  !  Oh,  I  wad 
like  to  be  living  a  half-century  hence,  and  see 
and  hear  the  phantasies  of  human  thought  pro- 
claimed from  the  house-tops  !  The  old  historic 
records  all  abused  and  out  o^  fashion,  the  in- 
spired narrative  of  the  creation  an  Oriental  alle- 
gory, and  the  sacred  record  of  man's  creation  a  re- 
corded lie  !  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  in  the  course 
of  time  have  an  ancestry  and   an  origin  purely 
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fantastical,  and  every  device  resorted  to  to  dis- 
cover an  animal  never  created  to  link  him  to, 
so  that  their  foolish  theories  may  be  supported, 
that  he  is  not  a  fresh  creation,  as  recorded  in  the 
sacred  oracle.  Oh,  I  can  see  where  they  will 
err, — prototypes  will  become  links,  as  the  won- 
ders of  the  world  are  being  unfolded,  and  every 
tunnel  piercing  nature^s  secrets  only  be  to  super- 
sede our  old-fashioned  notions,  but  it  is  my  be- 
lief their  conceits  and  follies,  like  those  in  our 
own  time,  will  end  in  confusion.''  Prolific  in 
resources,  after  this  peroration  the  worthy  Doc- 
tor announced  the  next  lecture,  "  The  Probable 
Progress  of  Science." 

The  walls  of  Pendeen  had  been  plastered  over 
with  painted  thumbs, — "  Dr.  Fergus  will  lecture 
on  Thumbs,''  so  the  placards  informed  the  good 
people,  and  it  was  so.  Dr.  Fergus  once  more 
became  the  centre  of  interest  and  attraction,  to 
his  own  intense  delight,  but  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  innocent  that  he  was  the  subject  of  an 
unseen  influence ;  had  he  the  least  suspicion  of 
such  a  possibility,  unquestionably  both  he  and 
'Scrubby,' with  indignation,  would  have  left  Pen- 
deen, and  wiped  the  dust  from  their  feet,  but  he 
was,  like  many  another  of  his  noble  species  '^  bi- 
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mania,  an  eminent  gull/^  in  tlie  large  and  an- 
cient family  of  gulls,,  and  never  happier  or  more 
useful  than  when  gulled  to  his  heart's  content. 

Dr.  Fergus  having  delivered  his  lecture,  re- 
turned on  the  following  morning  to  view  the 
field  of  battle,  and  indulge  in  a  little  vanity  or 
curiosity  to  know  what  the  good  people  of  Pen- 
deen  thought  of  it.  From  the  Institution  he 
paid  a  call  at  Mr.  Trevernen's  office,  and  had  a 
chat  about  the  mining  prospects  of  the  county; 
whilst  there  Evered  dropped  in  and  announced 
the  news  that  the  Great  Pendeen  Consols  Mine 
had  cut  rich.  The  Doctor  turned  on  him  one  of 
his  incredulous  looks,  and  asked  him,  "  If  this 
report  was  his,  and  ordered  by  him  ?" 

With  imperturbable  gravity  he  answered,  "  Cer- 
tainly not  /'  and  was  surprised  that  the  worthy 
esculapian  before  him  should  be  so  slow  of  belief, 
for  if  he  had  not  been  so  puffed  up  with  his  lec- 
ture, and  deaf  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  he  would  have  heard  the  glad  news  from 
many  quarters,  that  at  last  the  spirited  adven- 
turers were  rewarded  for  their  large  outlay,  as 
the  mine  had  for  some  time  past  given  indica- 
tions of  wealth,  and  had  now  confirmed  the  judg- 
ment and  expectation  of  the  managers  and  di- 
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rectors,  who  had,  by  their  persuasion,  induced 
capital  to  be  expended  in  this  grand  undertak- 
ing/^ 

^'  I  have  heard  nothing  of  this  report,  Master 
Evered,''  laconically  said  the  worthy  Doctor; 
^^  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  true, 
for  it  is  well  known  the  ground  for  exploration 
has  been  well  chosen,  and,  if  prudently  con- 
ducted, it  being  undisguisedly  a  speculation  or 
adventure — " 

"Nothing  of  the  kind/^  Mr.  Trevernen  said, 
with  great  decision ;  "  it  is  decidedly  an  invest- 
ment, for  the  mine  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Granite  and  Killas/^ 

"  I  hope  she  won't  kill  us  all,"  broke  in  the 
Doctor,  indulging  in  his  unconquerable  habit  of 
punning. 

"  Well,  I  hope  not,"  coolly  said  Mr.  Trevernen, 
resuming  his  remarks.  "  And  to  make  my  obser- 
vation justifiable  in  calling  mining  in  general 
and  this  in  particular  an  investment,  I  state, 
upon  the  authority  of  Capt.  Deepdown,  that  the 
lodes  of  old  and  profitable  mines  run  through 
the  sett  or  region  of  the  Great  Pendeen." 

"What  you  say  confirms  me  in  my  convic- 
tion," said  the  Doctor.     "Mining  can  never  be 
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an  investment,  it  can  only  be  a  speculation,  and 
should  be  undertaken  b}^  those  who  can  afford  to 
lose;"  and,  turning  his  back  for  a  moment  on 
his  listeners,  said  within  himself,  ''and  in  this 
case  swindled/' 

"  Indeed,  Doctor,''  said  Mr.  Trevernen,  '*  you 
need  not  be  so  severe  on  mining,  you  have  never 
lost  anything  by  it." 

"  But,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Evered,  ''  gained 
much  from  broken  limbs  and  curing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  cure,  pulmonary  complaints  superinduced 
by  bad  air  in  the  mines." 

"Right,  quite  right,  Evered,— attempting  to 
cure.  Would  I  could  do  more,  lad ;  and  would 
my  poor  skill  were  less  often  required !  Oh,  it 
makes  my  heart  sore  at  times  to  see  the  cruel 
effect  produced  on  a  strong  frame  in  a  short 
time  !  But  ye  misjudge  me,  Mr.  Trevernen," 
said  the  Doctor,  using  his  Scotch,  "when  ye 
accuse  me  of  speaking  ill  of  mining, — it  is  the 
abuse  of  it  I  protest  against.  I  think  I  will 
deliver  a  lecture  mysel'  on  the  '  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Mining,'  with  diagrams  of  accidents.  Weel, 
a  weel !  I  will  think  of  it,  and  ye  shall  tak  the 
chair,  Mr.  Trevernen;  but  that  cannot  be  just 
yet,  we  must  bide  a  wee,  for  my  hands  are  fu', 
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and  I  ken  pretty  well  the  gude  folk  of  Pendeen 
have  had  eneuch  of  my  lecturing  for  a  lang  time 
to  come.  But  ye  must  cease  advertising  mining 
as  an  investment,,  ca^  it  a  speculation,  and  ye'll 
do  weel,  provided  ye  don't  crush  a  mine  with 
too  much  top  hamper.  What  with  the  lord's 
dues,  and  a'  other  bodies'  dues,  demands,  and  the 
like  o'  that,  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  adven- 
turers to  have  any  return  for  their  investment, 
Mr.  Trevernen,  there  must  be  a  great  alteration 
in  old  Nature's  ways  ;  she  must  concentrate  the 
mineral  more,  and  not  let  it  be  so  dispersed,  and 
then  a  mine  might  stand  such  heavy  expenses 
in  working,  and  leave  profits ;  but  never,  I  main- 
tain, under  ordinaire  circumstances,  and  only  in 
extraordinaire,  when  the  Great  Pendeen  Consols 
cuts  rich,  which  I  hope  may  be  vera  true.  Eh, 
what,  by  my  mither's  tortoise-shell  cat,  but  Sir 
Hugh  himself !"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  have  na  seen 
him  since  we  tiffed  it  at  my  coenobitium,  when  he 
was  wrang,  decidedly  wrang, — but  I'll  blister 
my  auld  tongue  before  I  say  a  word  anent  it.  He 
has  trouble  eneuch  now,  and  maybe  he  has  come 
with  a  sair  heart  to  talk  of  business  which  I  ken 
vara  weel  he  abominates,  so  I'll  jest  gang  out 
and  welcome   him,  as   if  naething  had   passed." 
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And  witli  this  determination  the  Doctor  did  so^ 
and  smilingly  went  up  and  opened  the  carriage- 
door  and  welcomed  Sir  Hugh  to  Pendeen.  The 
dignified  Baronet  placed  his  hand  lovingly  on 
his  shoulder,  and  returned  thus  the  overture  of 
kindness,  with  the  old  familiar  saying, — 

"  Well,  Doctor,  how  gangs  the  world  with 
you  V 

Great  preparations  were  made  inside  Mr.  Tre- 
vernen^s  office  for  the  reception  of  Sir  Hugh. 
The  presence  of  Evered  evidently  irritated  him ; 
but  Mr.  Marsh  was  present,  and  the  Doctor 
by  accident,  and  therefore  conversation  was  con- 
fined to  business ;  but  nevertheless,  before  it 
commenced,  a  few  heavy  shots  were  fired  by  Sir 
Hugh  at  his  nephew,  wherein  he  gave  vent  to 
his  displeasure.  What  had  taken  place  between 
the  father  and  his  son,  and  what  had  been  the 
conversations  at  Lamorna  House,  was  of  course 
unknown  to  Sir  Hugh  ;  but  it  was  quite  apparent 
to  all  in  the  counting-house  that  Mr.  Trevernen 
was  cowed,  and  was  fairly  mastered  by  his  son 
and  under  his  thumb. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
gladness  at  the  grand  discovery  at  Pendeen. 
There   was   one,  however,  outside  who    had  at- 
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tended  Sir  Hugh  wlio  was  made  glad  at  tlie  re- 
port j  it  was  Bullock,  tlie  butler.  He  could  now 
see  his  way  clear  to  sell  his  share  to  Mr.  Wey- 
nyce,  the  Tregarthen  grocer,  and  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  terms  on  which  he  should  do  it, 
and  hoped  they  would  be  back  from  the  mine  in 
time  for  him  to  transact  his  little  business  whilst 
the  nail  was  hot.  "  Once  done,  and  he  had  done 
with  that  brute  Marsh  for  ever,  the  proud  beg- 
gar. He  was  no  better  than  himself;  he  could 
come  down  and  drink  the  burgundy;  but  once 
he  had  got  back  his  hundred  pounds  he  had  done 
with  Marsh,  and  Marsh  with  the  burgundy  at  the 
Hall,  he  might  take  his  oath  of  that ; "  and  with 
these  thoughts  Mr.  Bullock  comforted  himself  on 
the  box-seat  of  his  master's  carriage,  beside  the 
driver  waiting  to  take  him  over  to  the  mine,  to 
preside  at  a  mine  dinner,  occasioned  by  the  set- 
tlement of  the  monthly  accounts,  but  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  in  consequence  of  the 
reported  rich  discovery. 

All  necessary  business  matters  having  been  ad- 
justed. Sir  Hugh  invited  the  Doctor  to  accompany 
him,  and  offered  him  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  which 
he  accepted.  Evered  made  an  excuse,  and  as  his 
fxther  was  going,  he  was  excused.     Shortly  Sir 
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Hugh,  Mr.  Trevernen,  and  tlie  Doctor  were 
driven  oflP  to  attend  the  mine  meeting,  accom- 
panied in  other  vehicles  by  Mr.  Marsh  and  other 
hangers-on. 

Evered  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
pay  a  visit  to  old  Kitty,  and  further  his  dark  de- 
signs by  again  endeavouring  to  win  his  cousin's 
affection,  as  he  had,  to  his  mortification,  just 
missed  being  the  ruin  of  Merlin. 

Blanche  accompanied  her  father  this  morning 
in  the  carriage  from  the  Hall  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  estate,  where  the  roads  diverged,  this 
to  the  right  leading  to  Pendeen,  that  to  the  left 
to  St.  Keverne,  and  old  Kitty's  lonely  cottage 
further  on.  Blanche  at  the  cross  roads  having 
said  good  morning,  proceeded,  as  was  her  wont, 
to  the  cottage,  to  teach  Beda,  to  talk  with  Kitty, 
and  to  muse  in  Merlin's  home.  Great  was 
Blanche's  dismay  when  she  looked  up  from  little 
Beda's  book,  and  discovered  the  stranger  now 
entering  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  her 
cousin  Evered.  Fear  took  possession  of  her 
frame.  She  had  a  horror  of  him,  and  she  felt 
unprotected,  although  she  trusted  in  Kitty ;  and 
as  she  endeavoured  to  compose  herself,  she  won- 
dered what  could  be  the  object  of  his  visit.     To 
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fly  was  her  first  impulsive  desire;  to  do  so,  she 
thought,  would  be  foolish,  as  his  eagle  eye  had 
seen  her,  and  she  would  be  but  a  timid  bird  fly- 
ing through  the  woods  alone  from  the  hungry 
hawk.  To  stay  here  was  her  resolve,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  cottage-roof,  hoping  that  Jenkins 
or  Jenny  or  some  one  would  come,  and  then — 
but  before  she  had  time  to  think  more,  Evered 
announced  himself.  He  was  supercilious,  sur- 
prised to  see  his  fair  cousin  here,  but  delighted 
to  see  her  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  educat- 
ing the  young  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
the  old. 

"And  how  is  my  little  Beda?^^  he  said,  going 
up  to  her  and  familiarly  patting  her  head,  and  at 
the  same  time  holding  out  his  hand  to  Blanche 
as  an  overture  for  peace,  if  accepted,  or  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  for  war,  if  refused.  The  hand 
was  accepted,  and  thus  far  there  was  peace. 

Evered  noticing  that  old  Kitty  was  not  pre- 
sent, immediately  inquired  for  her.  He  put  his 
question  so  insinuatingly  to  little  Beda,  that 
Blanche  felt  convinced,  if  little  Beda's  child-like 
and  truthful  answer  had  been  one  denoting  an 
absence  of  some  time,  his  deportment  would  have 
at   once   been  unequivocal,  peaceful,  and  cour- 
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teous  for  a  moment  only^  and  then  frightful  to 
contemplate.  Blanche  was  spared  any  encounter 
now,  for  old  Kitty  very  soon  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  assumed  an  attitude  of  dignity  and 
power  which  compelled  moderation. 

^^What  do  you  here,  Evered  Trevernen,  child 
of  vengeance  ? '' 

''  What  do  I  here,  Kitty  V  said  Evered,  "witch 
of  the  night,  hag  of  the  howling  wilderness, 
tempter  of  the  young  !  You  see,  I  can  come 
your  palaver,  so  let^s  have  no  more  of  that.  I 
came  here,  not  expecting  to  see  Blanche,  but  to 
demand  of  you !  Shall  I  go  on,  or  will  you  have 
it  out  before  her  ? '' 

"  Oh,  Evered  !  I  will  leave  the  room,"  said 
Blanche,  "  if  you  have  anything  to  say ; "  and 
turning  her  eyes,  first  on  Kitty,  and  then  on  her 
cousin,  she  exclaimed,  '^  Oh,  Evered  !  what  dread- 
ful thing  have  you  done  now  that  you  cannot  re- 
peat it  before  me  ?  Oh,  I  fear,  I  fear,  Kitty,  he 
has  done  something  dreadful ; "  and  then  in- 
tently looking  on  her  cousin^s  angry  face,  which 
became  more  and  more  surcharged  with  ill-feel- 
ing, his  fiery  eyes  flashing  on  her  trembling  form 
such  looks  of  malicious  scorn  and  contempt  as  to 
terrify  her,   she   said,   "  Cousin  Evered,  whereas 
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Merlin  ?  AVhat  have  you  done  to  him  ?  Oh,  tell 
me;^^  and  overpowered  with  fear  and  a  horrible 
dread  that  she  was  looking  on  a  murderer_,  she 
fell  fainting  in  the  arms  of  old  Kitty. 

"See  here  what  you  have  done!^'  said  old 
Kitty,  as  she  and  Beda  bore  Blanche  away  to  a 
sleeping  apartment,  only  too  glad,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  to  spare  her  further  tor- 
ture. 

What  would  have  been  Evered^s  reply  to  her 
interrogation  Blanche  never  knew,  as  her  state  of 
insensibility  precluded  any  cognizance  of  the 
horrible  expletives  which  would  have  been  ejected 
from  the  fever-maddened  brain  of  her  despond- 
ing and  despairing  lover. 

Blanche  being  removed  and  in  quietude,  old 
Kitty  assured  her  that  Evered's  visit  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Merlin,  who  was  at  sea.  She  then 
returned  and  resumed  her  conversation  with 
Evered,  who  had  come  to  reproach  her  for  deal- 
ing deceitfully  with  him. 

"  I  have  played  my  part  honestly/'  he 
said. 

"  Honestly,'^  said  old  Kitty  with  a  sneer ; 
''you  have  done  your  best  to  ruin  Merlin,  and 
have  failed." 

VOL.  III.  •  c 
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"Yes/'  retorted  Evered,  "I  grant  thus  far; 
but  my  powers  are  not  exhausted.  Of  what  avail 
is  it  to  me  that  my  sister  and  Power  are  sepa- 
rated if  Merlin  and  Blanche  are  not  ?  Answer 
me  that  ?  Of  what  avail  was  it  my  using  every 
stratagem  in  my  power,  evoking  every  art  known 
to  me,  to  seduce  them  to  the  Logan  Rock,  and 
triumph  in  its  overthrow,  if  Merlin  is  not  taken 
out  of  my  path  ?  Answer  that,  you  hell-kite  ! 
I  say  you  have  played  me  false ;  you  have  had 
your  own  ends  to  serve.  I  see  it  all;  it  was 
Power  who  was  to  be  Blanche's  favoured  suitor 
under  your  scheming,  and  I,  my  mother's  son, 
with  the  Laity  blood  flowing  in  my  veins,  who 
love  my  cousin  to  desperation,  as  you  too  well 
know,  was  only  to  be  used  and  then  cast  aside. 
You  promised  to  intercede  for  me  by  persuasion, 
as  opportunity  occurred,  you  midnight  hag,  and 
what  have  you  done  ?  Nothing  !  by  heaven,  no- 
thing !  The  rock  is  now  in  its  place  again. 
Merlin  is  neither  ruined  nor  disgraced,  and  I  say 
you  have  played  me  false, — false,  you  haggard 
old  beldame,  you  are  as  false  as  hell ! " 

"  Evered,-"  said  Kitty,  "  for  this  I  will  attempt 
nothing.  For  reasons  you  may  half  understand 
I  did  and  do  interest  myself  in  Merlin,  who  is  my 
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grandson,  and  desired_,  with  heartfelt  desires,  that 
he  should  marry  Helen  Trevernen." 

"Helen  Trevernen/^  shouted  Evered,  almost 
inarticulate  with  rage. 

"Yes/'  coolly  said  old  Kitty;  "yes,  Helen 
Trevemen,  young  man,  your  sister,  and  for  rea- 
sons you  need  not  concern  yourself  about.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  it  about.  I  own  it, 
for  there  would  be  more  important  interests 
served  in  such  a  desirable  event,  and  by  higher 
folk  than  me,  or  old  Kitty  would  not  be  involved 
in  them ;  of  that  you  may  rest  assured  ;  and  if  I 
have  assisted  in  ever  so  indirect  a  manner  even 
by  taking  counsel  with  you,  you  have,  by  your 
dastardly  conduct,  made  me  deeply  deplore  ever 
having  conceived  such  a  design.  .  .  .  Our  com- 
pact is  ended ;  do  your  worst,  plot  your  best.  I 
tell  you,  ere  long,  you  and  your  house  must  come 
to  ruin  !  '^ 

"  Ah  !  say  you  that  ?"  said  Evered  in  fury ; 
"then  depend  upon  it  I  will  keep  my  oath.  I 
said  I  would  shoot  Merlin,  and  Fll  keep  my 
word,  for  he  is  my  deadly  enemy ;  he  has  crossed 
me  at  every  turn,  and  even  now  has  more  friends 
at  his  back  than  I  have  devils  at  my  elbow.'' 
Blanche  hearing   the  words   "shoot  Merlin," 

c  2 
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left  her  chamber  precipitately,  and  arrested  Ever- 
ed  in  his  anger  when  leaving  the  cottage.  She 
entreated  him  for  the  love  of  heaven  to  be  a  man 
and  not  a  demon,  but  he  was  deaf  to  her  passion- 
ate entreaties;  the  name  of  Merlin  beclouded 
his  visage,  and  he  threw  her  from  him  with 
force  and  with  horrible  imprecations  as  he  left 
the  cottage. 

Twilight  was  darkening.  Blanche  feared  to 
walk  the  woods  alone ;  much  longer  time  had 
been  consumed  than  she  was  aware  of,  and  ^  Dusty  ^ 
had  not  been  ordered.  After  a  little  considera- 
tion^ old  Kitty  deemed  it  desirable  for  Blanche 
to  go  home  alone,  but  not  tarry ;  she  had  little 
doubt  but  that  Evered  was  far  away,  carried  on- 
wards furiously  by  his  thoughts.  Blanche  there- 
fore took  her  leave,  and  hurriedly  walked  towards 
her  home,  and  she  had  as  usual  to  pass  the  old 
murmuring  well. 

By  the  time  she  had  arrived  at  the  old  familiar 
place,  she  felt  somewhat  recovered,  but  thirsty. 
To  step  down  step  by  step  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  slake  her  thirst,  and  she  did  so  from 
the  pellucid  well  in  the  hollow  of  her  ungloved 
hand.  For  a  few  minutes  in  the  evening  hour, 
on  the  lowest  step,  she  rested,  and  recalled  to 
memory  many  events  in  her  past  life. 
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Wliilst  thus  in  silence  musings  witli  not  a  sound 
to  disturb  the  evening  breeze  sighing  through  the 
branches,  she  heard  a  man^s  voice  uttering  awful 
imprecations  as  he  hurriedly  passed  by.  The 
voice  and  the  step  she  knew  well,  and  feared 
what  was  the  object  of  the  fast-footed  man,  and 
trembled  for  the  consequences  had  he  met  her 
alone  in  the  woods. 

Hushed  in  silence,  afraid  to  breathe,  in  an 
agony  of  suspense,  crouching  in  the  lowest  depth, 
she  remained  until  silence  reigned  supreme ;  then 
reflecting  for  a  moment  she  deemed  it  safer  to 
return  to  the  cottage  than  go  on,  and  having 
taken  her  resolution,  she  flew  back  where  she 
was  protected  with  heartfelt  joy,  very  conscious 
that  she  had  escaped  a  great  danger. 

Evered,  evidently  knowing  Blanche  had  to  go 
home,  retraced  his  steps  with,  it  was  now  believed, 
a  determination  to  execute  sonie  fell  purpose, 
conceived  during  the  short  time  he  had  left  the 
cottage. 

Night  shades  crept  up  over  the  hills,  and  shut 
out  the  light  from  forest  and  from  dell,  and  still 
Blanche  remained ;  but  it  being  known  she  was 
at  the  cottage,  and  the  usual  hour  of  her  return 
having  long  passed,  '  Dusty '  was  ordered  off,  and 
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very  glad  was  Blanclie  when  slie  saw  her  pony 
phaeton  arrive.  She  quickly  stepped  in,  and 
^  Dusty  ^  soon  trotted  her  home  to  her  father^s 
Hall. 

Alas  !  for  human  nature  in  its  degradation,  how- 
ever deep  its  hell,  there  is  a  deeper  still.  What- 
ever were  the  motives  which  instigated  the 
unwelcome  and  alarming  return  of  Evered,  they 
were  fortunately  frustrated  by  the  departure  of 
Blanche  from  the  cottage.  Evered,  on  being 
persuaded  that  Blanche  had  actually  left,  became 
incensed  more  than  ever,  and  determined  on  not 
being  foiled  in  his  purpose,  pursued  his  cousin, 
and  but  for  the  fortunate  occurrence  of  Blanche 
descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  where  she 
lay  concealed  when  he  passed  by  in  pursuit,  he 
would  have  overtaken  her,  and  from  this  appa- 
rently accidental  occurrence,  she  eluded  his  chase. 

Evered  followed  the  phantom  of  his  uncontrol- 
lable imagination,  expecting  at  every  turn  in  the 
road  to  sight  the  fast-walking  girl;  again  and 
again  he  quickened  his  pace,  as  if  urged  by 
demons  at  his  heels,  who  were  mocking  him  in 
his  frantic  efforts,  until  he  arrived  at  the  cross 
roads  which  led  to  St.  Keverne  and  the  Hall,  and 
where  Blanche  had  been  already  relieved  from 
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his    violent    importunities    by   tlie    unexpected 
arrival  of  Jenkins. 

Exhausted  and  out  of  breath,  he  arrived  at  this 
spot  and  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  chagrin  and 
disappointment,  unable  to  account  for  his  not 
having  overtaken  Blanche  from  the  rate  he  bad 
travelled.  He  now  took  the  road  to  St.  Keverne, 
and  arrived  at  the  '  Rose  and  Crown  ^  Inn,  and 
ordered  some  refreshment  which  he  needed. 

The  evening  had  set  in,  and  the  hour  for  hard 
drinking  arrived,  by  those  who  were  about  to 
become  engaged  in  another  desperate  enterprise 
of  smuggling.  Arrangements  had  to  be  made, 
and  very  careful  ones,  as  it  had  long  been  made 
quite  clear  to  the  smuggling  fraternity,  on  shore 
and  at  sea,  that  the  '  Sylvia^s '  commander  was  a 
very  vigilant  man,  and  one  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
To  many  Merlin  had  given  great  pain,  and  caused 
bitter  disappointment,  known  as  he  was  to  them 
when  a  boy.  Many  rejoiced  when  he  was  made 
the  Commander;  they  saw  a  good  day  coming 
and  believed  that  with  good  management,  the 
'  Sylvia'  would  be  cruising  where  she  ought  to  be 
at  particular  times,  but  their  hopes  had  been  long 
since  dissipated  to  their  annoyance,  not  because 
Merlin  did  not  become  an  accomplice,  but  because 
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he  exercised  undue  vigilance ;  never  giving  tliem 
a  chance^  and  taking  mean  advantages  of  his 
education  at  tlie  Coves  from  these  men  when  he 
was  a  youth. 

This  feeling  Evered  well  knew  was  abroad 
against  Merlin;  it  was  his  only  drawback  to 
popularity,  and  on  this  feeling  Evered  traded  this 
evening.  When  excited  with  drink  he  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  short-sighted 
and  simple-hearted  confraternity  of  smugglers, 
who  now  met  to  conclude  their  arrangements 
for  the  landing  a  cargo  soon  expected,  as  the 
wind  had  been  south  for  some  days.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  every  boat  that  could  be  mustered 
was  to  be  enlisted  in  the  service,  and  with  their 
respective  crews  were  to  return  altogether  from 
various  points,  making  together  a  little  fleet,  and 
with  them  the  smuggler's  crafts  were  to  slip  in 
amidst  great  confusion  and  noise,  and  pretended 
quarrel.  It  was  thought  they  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  success  by  this  cunning  device, 
which  was  a  new  idea  broached  by  Evered,  than 
by  endeavouring  to  elude  the  quick  movements 
of  the  cutter.  It  was  believed  that  Merlin  would 
be  deceived,  and  unsuspicious  by  the  many  craft 
assembled,  and  all  quarrelling  with  each  other; 
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it  was  furtlier  broached  by  Evered,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  attract  the  cutter^s  attention 
rather  than  otherwise^  and  board  her  and  obtain 
Merlin's  assistance  to  settle  their  disputes ;  but 
this  was  overruled.  It  was  thought  unwise  to 
court  danger,  it  was  enough  to  meet  it  in  emer- 
gency, not  defy  it ;  besides,  this  might  arouse 
suspicion,  and  spoil  the  success  of  their  scheme. 

Evered  lost  none  of  his  popularity  by  this 
suggestion.  It  was  considered  as  worthless  by 
these  free-spoken  men  as  his  other  was  good; 
they  failed  to  see  that  in  it  there  was  design,  it 
was  so  artfully  concealed.  But  Evered  feared  the 
scheme  would  be  a  success,  and  that  then  there 
would  be  no  conflict  between  the  smugglers  and 
Merlin  and  his  crew,  which  was  his  sole  aim,  for 
in  that  conflict  he  intended,  or,  to  put  it  more 
covertly,  he  hoped  Merlin  would  be  slain,  and 
he  would  then  be  revenged  ! 

Evered  was  in  high  but  false  spirits  ;  he  had 
now  laid  another  snare  for  Merlin  ;  he  had 
hitherto  failed,  but  now  he  might  succeed.  It 
was  agreed  he  was  to  be  present,  and  have 
charge  of  the  men  whose  duty  would  be,  by 
showing  lights  on  the  diflerent  headlands  as  pre- 
concerted signals,  to  mislead  the  cutter,  whilst 
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they  guided  the  smugglers  to  their  arranged 
destination ;  and  it  was  his  conviction  now  that 
in  this  enterprise  on  which  he  was  engaged  he 
would  not  fail,  but  that  in  the  melee  he  was 
determined  should  take  place,  he  would  see  Merlin 
a  dead  man  when  the  encounter  was  over. 

Flushed  with  every  revengeful  and  vindictive 
feeling,  he  drank  deep  with  his  smuggling  com- 
panions, and  it  was  late,  very  late  for  old  St. 
Keverne,  when  his  horse  was  saddled  and  brought 
to  the  inn-  door,  and  he  was  very  much  inebriated 
when  he  mounted  and  rode  off  at  a  gallop  for 
Lamorna  House. 

Throughout  the  evening  much  excitement  was 
created  at  St.  Keverne  church  town.  Many 
were  constantly  going  in  and  out ;  all  knew  that 
some  important  smuggling  movement  was  afoot, 
but  very  few  knew  more.  Jenkins  attended  the 
management  meeting,  and  was  present  when 
Evered  fraternized  and  offered  his  scheme.  If 
he  could  have  used  his  judgment  he  would  have 
upset  it,  as  he  had  a  glimpse  of  his  mischief  for  a 
moment  in  his  brain,  but  it  was  so  beclouded  that 
it  did  not  lodge  there,  it  was  blinked  out.  He 
disliked  Evered,  but  all  that  his  reasoning  power 
could  do  was  to  tell  him  that,  because  he  disliked 
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him,  he  ought  not  to  put  his  fellows  against  him ; 
but  had  Jenny  been  at  his  elbow,  she  would  have 
fired  his  brain,  and  he  would  have  warned  his 
companions  against  the  known  treachery  of  such 
a  man.  However,  he  did  nothing ;  he  with 
Evered  received  the  pass-word,  and  was  in  readi- 
ness for  action  when  it  was  passed  on. 

At  Pendeen  Consols  Mine,  for  there  our  story 
takes  us.  Sir  Hugh  Laity  had  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  a  shoal  of  interested  folks.  The 
business  meeting  was  dispatched  in  the  usual 
manner.  Much  was  concealed,  but  the  chief 
attention  of  the  adventurers  (which  in  reality 
consisted  of  Sir  Hugh  himself,  for  the  other  flies 
were  dummies  and  make-believes)  was  directed 
to  the  present  great  discovery  and  future  pro- 
spects, which  were  held  to  be  of  a  very  promising 
and  encouraging  nature.  As  is  usual  there  was 
a  dinner,  as  it  was  a  pay-day  and  general  settling- 
day,  and  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Sir 
Hugh  Laity  himself,  it  was  of  unusual  importance. 
Many  were  present ;  some  from  adjacent  mines, 
some  from  the  towns  and  villages.  Hospitality 
abounded ;  all  invitations  were  superseded  as 
regarded  those  below  the  salt,  who  partook  of 
boiled  beef  and  carrots.     In  this  case  the  purser, 
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or  treasurer_,  gave  place  to  Sir  Hogli,  and  he 
condescended  to  take  the  chair,  and  for  the  nonce 
was  happy,  being  surrounded  by  many  thrifty 
and  honest-hearted  men  of  various  degrees  in  the 
social  circle.  A  very  substantial  dinner  was 
provided  by  the  Mine,  to  which  all  present  did 
ample  justice,  the  keen  air  and  long  ride  having 
given  zest  to  appetite. 

During  the  post-prandial  meal  it  might  have 
been  observed  that,  according  to  degrees  of  rank, 
so  was  the  range  of  conversation  ;  argumentative, 
polemical,  political,  and  religious,  all  mumbled  up 
together  below  the  salt,  making  a  babel  of  con- 
fusion. 

Mr.  Marsh,  a  very  useful  man,  occupied  what 
may  be  called  for  distinction's  sake  the  vice- 
chair,  and  he  attended  to  the  wants,  as  well  as 
guided  the  deliberations  of  this  talkative  as- 
sembly. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Weynyce  V  said  Mr. 
Marsh  to  this  individual,  who  was  grumbling  to 
his  neighbour,  and  who  was  a  one-share  share- 
holder. 

'"  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Marsh?"  replied 
Mr.  Weynyce.  "  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a 
question  ?     There's  not  a  single   goose  or  duck 
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below  Captain  Deepdown,  and  tlie  wine  don^t 
fetch  halfway  down  the  table;  that^s  what  I'm 
complaining  about." 

"Well/'  said  Mr.  Marsh,  "all  can't  have 
goose,  but  I'll  make  it  all  right ;"  and  winking 
to  Mary,  one  of  the  attendants,  she  took  the 
shareholder's  plate  and  obtained  the  relish  he  so 
ardently  desired,  and  for  which  probably  he 
attended. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  were  given,  which  was 
the  custom,  and  a  few  stereotyped  sentiments, 
such  as  "  Success  to  mining,"  "  Fish,  tin,  and 
copper,  and  may  all  their  enemies  perish,"  and 
then  Sir  Hugh  and  the  quality  left,  but  not  before 
Dr.  Fergus  had  had  his  say,  which  was  to  eulogize 
his  brother-professionals,  and  then  lament  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  place,  noticing  there  was  a 
beautiful  site  for  an  institution,  and  offering  if 
they  built  it  to  come  and  assist  them  and  deliver 
his  choicest  lectures. 

Now  commenced  hard  drinking.  Punch  and 
pipes,  and  to  it  they  went  with  a  will.  Some 
were  talking  of  Methodism  and  what  good  it  was 
doing,  and  the  revivals  that  had  taken  place  far 
and  near ;  one  or  two  old  mine  captains,  or 
managers,   had   seen    and  heard   the    great  and 
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honoured  founder  of  Methodism  and  were  mem- 
bers, but,  nevertheless,  here  they  were  with  the 
punch  before  them.  Other  little  coteries  in  sup- 
pressed voices  and  mysterious  language  were 
talking  of  smuggling,  and  the  risks  they  had  run 
in  other  days,  and  evidently  were  acquainted  with 
some  scheme  about  to  be  put  into  execution.  All 
drank  hard,  and  some  unwisely.  The  Trevernens 
were  criticized  very  severely.  Sir  Hugh  Laity  was 
pitied,  and  this  called  up  the  question  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  discovery;  but  it  was  confirmed, 
they  had  evidences  before  their  eyes, — besides,  it 
was  not  much  labour  for  many  of  them  to  go 
below  and  verify  the  report  and  substantiate  it 
by  personal  inspection  had  they  been  so  dis- 
posed. But  whilst  this  was  admitted,  it  was 
considered  that  it  would  only  after  all  stave  off 
the  evil  day  from  Sir  Hugh,  as  they  all  knew  he 
was  hopelessly  involved  with  Mr.  Trevernen. 
The  mine  they  admitted  without  such  top  hamper 
would  pay  well.  Evered  Trevernen  was  men- 
tioned in  a  whisper,  feared  and  hated.  The 
recent  family  events  were  all  reviewed,  but  so 
shrouded  in  mystery  that  even  with  the  adven- 
titious aid  of  punch  they  could  make  nothing  of 
them. 
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Just  before  Sir  Hugh  left,  Bullock  obtained  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Weynyce.  Time  was  precious, 
and  what  had  to  be  said  must  be  without  circum- 
locution. Mr.  Weynyce  was  satisfied  with  the 
truth  of  the  reported  discovery,  he  was  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  from  dining  off  goose,  his  favourite 
dish,  and  with  drinking  strong  punch  free  of 
expense,  and  he  was,  in  a  word,  ready  for  busi- 
ness. The  compact  was  made ;  he  became  the 
proprietor  of  two  shares  ;  that  is,  he  took  Mr. 
Bullock's,  who  recovered  his  hundred  pounds. 
Mr.  Weynyce,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  purveyor 
of  Tregarthen  Hall,  and  Mr.  Bullock  had  the 
ordering  of  the  groceries  and  the  paying  of  the 
bills.  Mr.  Bullock  was  now  a  happy  man,  for 
old  Weynyce  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  would 
stand  to  his  bargain. 

Mr.  Bullock,  just  before  he  mounted  the  coupe^ 
had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  feelings 
immensely.  He  saw  Mr.  Marsh  in  earnest  talk 
with  Captain  Deepdown,  and  hs  waved  his  hand 
and  said,  "  Good-bye,  Marsh, — good-bye,  old 
fellow.  I^m  soiTy  I  can't  stay  to  have  a  glass 
of  toddy  with  you.  Some  other  time.  Remem- 
ber me  to  Mrs.  M.  and  all  the  dear  children. 
I'm  thinking  about  sending  them  over  a  basket 
of  fruit.     Ta-ta,  old  fellow  !" 
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Mr.  Marsh  was  a  man  who  never  forgot  himself 
and  was  equal  to  all  and  every  occasion.  He 
now  merely  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  conver- 
sation, and  said,  "  Bullock  has  taken  too  much, 
poor  fellow.  I  hope  he  will  be  sober  when  he 
arrives  at  the  Hall  -^^  and  then  resumed  his  talk 
with  the  Captain. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Every  dog  has  liis  day." 

The  summer  had  g^one,  and  the  harvest  was  saved 
before  a  propitious  time  arrived  for  the  men  of 
St.  Keverne  to  accomplish  their  plans  and  make 
another  run.  They  were  getting  desperate  as 
again  the  concealed  stores  were  getting  low,  and 
the  price  was  rising.  Strange  visits  were  made 
at  strange  hours,  and  in  strange  disguises,  at 
many  and  many  an  old-fashioned  house  all  around 
the  coast,  in  the  hopes  that  in  some  of  these 
hiding-places  some  cavern  or  vault  had  been 
overlooked ;  but  they  were  all  empty.  Consump- 
tion had  gone  uninterruptedly  on,  and  the  visi- 
tants retired  disappointed. 

Mine   host  at  the  ^  Rose  and   Crown '   at  St. 
Keverne  was  beginning  to  feel  the  drought.    His 
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vaults  required  replenisliing  sadly,  and  lie  be- 
came, in  consequence,  very  sparing  in  his  deal- 
ings, refusing  a  bottle  to  many,  declining  to  open 
his  crockery  closet  at  the  nods,  winks,  and  en- 
treaties of  St.  Keverne's  population  in  general, 
and  only  on  the  urgent  necessities  of  a  few  old 
customers  being  known  to  him  could  he  be  in- 
duced to  descend  to  his  cave,  so  reduced  was  his 
stock.     It  was,   he  assured  them,  quite  melan- 
choly and  disheartening  to  go  below  and  see  the 
old  store  cave  so  empty.     But  he,  with  others, 
had  hopes  of  better  days.     Winter  was  coming, 
and  he  whispered  to  one  and  another,  to  com- 
fort  and  assure   them,    that   he   knew   "what^s 
what,''  which,  with  winkings  and  thumb-twist- 
ings,  were  masonic  signs  well  understood  and 
appreciated. 

Jenkins  of  late  had  been  uneasy,  and  became  a 
puzzle  to  his  helpmate.  He  had  never  recovered 
his  spirits  since  he  was  thrown  by  Gundry. 
Jenny  had  discovered/  that  her  Ehud  had  a 
wounded  heart,  and  she  strove  with  all  her 
wiles  to  heal  it.  She  fed,  even  pampered  her 
lord ;  but  he  had  lost  his  relish  with  his  happy 
and  joyous  laugh.  The  old  subject  of  wrestling, 
in  which  he   delighted  to  talk,   ceased  to  be  a 
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pleasure  to  him.  It  became  painful  when  intro- 
duced by  friends  who  were  accustomed  to  receive 
from  him  what  he  said  with  interest,  and  listen 
to  him  as  one  who  spoke  with  authority.  The 
old  tone  had  vanished,  the  old  descriptions  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  wrestler  were  forgotten, 
and  the  vivacious  account,  with  minute  details, 
of  how  he  played  that  man  and  how  he  threw 
this  would  not  come  at  his  bidding.  The  spirit 
had  gone  out  of  him,  the  harp  was  unstrung,  the 
bow  was  broken,  and  he  drooped  his  head ;  for 
the  bitter  memory  came  to  him  at  these  times 
that  he  had  measured  his  length  on  the  downs,  had 
been  thrown,  and  was  no  longer  the  champion  of 
the  county,  or  pre-eminently  the  man  that  would 
now  be  selected  in  any  emergency  that  might 
arise  to  show  the  prowess  of  wrestling  and 
wrestlers. 

Jenny,  like  a  wise  woman,  when  she  disco- 
vered that  there  was  this  rankling  wound  in  the 
tender  heart  of  her  powerful  husband,  refrained 
with  sorrow  from  talking  about  wrestling,  and  on 
all  occasions  avoided  it  as  much  as  possible,  even 
prohibiting  the  children  from  playing  at  it  in  the 
presence  of  their  father,  which  aforetime  afforded 
her  motherly  heart  satisfaction  when  she  saw  her 
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brawly  man  sitting  in  tlie  power  of  unconquered 
and  conscious  strength^  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouthj  encouraging  his  children  in  their  infan- 
tile struggles,,  patting  them  on  their  ruddy  cheeks 
as  they  came  up  to  his  knees  after  a  bout  to  re- 
ceive his  recognition^  prognosticating  for  them 
all  kinds  of  future  distinction,  and  especially  for 
Bob,  who  had  his  style.  "  Look  there,  Jenny ; 
see  there,  woman,^'  he  would  say,  calling  l^er 
away  from  some  duty  to  admire  the  infant  athlete. 
"  Look  there,  Jenny ;  his  father^s  style  exactly )/' 
and  so  would  he  smoke  and  smile  the  happy 
and  contented  evening  hours  away.  But  now 
all  this  was  changed.  Bob  was  not  allowed  to 
wrestle  or  talk  of  it  before  his  father.  But  be- 
yond all  this,  Jenny  made  a  further  discovery, 
and  was  convinced  her  husband  had  something 
heavy  at  his  heart.  To  discover  what  it  was, 
and  relieve  him  of  this  sorrow,  was  now  the 
affectionate  wife^s  concern.  All  her  art  failed, 
and  in  her  extremity  she,  as  usual,  confided  in 
her  mother. 

Reports  were  abroad  that  another  wrestling 
match  was  to  come  off,  and  poor  Jenkins  harassed 
his  mind  no  end  about  it.  He  would  like  to  try 
another  bout  and  recover   his  loredigej  but  he 
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knew  it  was  useless  to  attempt  it;  and  it  was 
whilst  brooding  over  this  grievance  that  old 
Kitty  paid  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  an  unusual 
occurrence.  She  took  Jenkins  to  task  without 
any  ceremony,  probed  his  wound,  and  then 
poured  in  the  oil  and  wine  to  heal.  First  she 
told  him  he  had  been  conquered,  and  that  he 
must  not  appear  in  the  ring  again ;  that  subter- 
fuges were  not  only  dishonest,  but  unmanly ;  and 
to  go  to  Dr.  Fergus  and  complain  of  ills,  either 
to  obtain  fresh  vigour  for  training,  or  excuses  for 
contesting  again  by  taking  the  Doctor's  nos- 
trums, was  unseemly  !  He  had  enjoyed  a  long 
victory,  he  had  thrown  many  men  in  his  time,  he 
had  passed  the  vigour  of  age  (here  old  Kitty 
stretched  a  point),  and  had  become  a  father  of  a 
family.  His  conqueror  was  now  in  his  prime, 
and  possibly,  had  the  contest  taken  place  ten 
years  ago,  the  issue  would  have  been  different. 
"Gundry,''  she  said,  "will  enjoy  his  day  and 
then  will  be  thrown,  and  have  to  retire  before 
the  active  vigour  of  younger  men."  This  rea- 
soninor  satisfied  Jenkins  and  restored  him  to 
favour  with  himself,  and  he  had  peace  of  mind 
and  was  enabled  to  resume  his  share  of  the  chil- 
dren's   education   by    training   them,    especially 
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Bob,  wlio  was  as  the  apple  of  Ms  eye,  in  tlie  way 
they  should  go,  that  is,  in  the  ways  of  wrest- 
ling. 

This  matter  having  been  set  aside,  old  Kitty 
proceeded,  with  gentleness  and  care,  to  find  out 
what  other  secrets  her  son-in-law  possessed  which 
disturbed  his  peace  and  interfered  with  his  meals. 
Little  by  little  she  gathered  what  had  taken  place 
at  St.  Keverne,  and  the  part  that  Evered  was 
engaged  to  take  in  the  next  smuggling  transact 
tion;  this  was  unusual.  Then  she  learnt  his 
plan,  and  how  it  had  been  approved  and  accepted; 
then  she  picked  out  that  Evered  suggested  at- 
tracting the  cutter's  attention,  and  that  this  idea 
was  rejected  >  and  then  she  saw  that  it  was  just 
here  that  Jenkins  was  confounded,  and  it  was 
here  that  she  discovered  Evered's  motive,  and 
saw  through  his  cunning,  as  Jenkins  continued 
to  tell  and  finish  his  story,  which  was  now  un- 
necessary. 

Poor  Jenkins  had  his  suspicions,  but  could 
not  express  them.  If  he  told  his  wife  of  the 
plans,  he  would  have  broken  faith.  Sorely  he 
had  been  tempted;  but  he  feared,  and  so  he 
went  moaning  about,  miserable  and  dejected. 
Now  he  was  a  new  man.     He  saw  that  Jenny  and 
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her  motlier  knew  all  about  it,  although  they  had 
not  told  him  so;  but  he  felt  now  that  he  had  re- 
lieved his  mind  of  a  burden,  and  if  there  was  any 
treachery  intended,  he  knew  now  he  would  be 
told  how  to  act  and  what  to  do.  He  had  washed 
his  hands  of  the  matter,  he  had  left  off  thinking, 
and  could  now  return,  no,  not  to  wrestling  ways, 
but  to  badger's  ways,  and  enjoy  his  pipe  and  his 
supper. 

Jenkins  was  made  happy.  Old  Kitty,  whom 
he  venerated,  highly  approved  his  conduct,  and 
promised  him  a  new  waistcoat-piece,  encouraged 
him  to  be  quick  and  lively  when  he  was  wanted, 
and  completed  her  judicious  praise  by  stating 
that  she  hoped  it  would  be  soon,  as  her  bot- 
tles were  getting  empty,  and  she  didn't  know 
what  she  should  do  if  she  were  out  when  MerHn 
returned,  and  she  couldn't  give  him  a  good  glass, 
such  as  sailors  like,  for  a  night-cap  when  he  came 
home. 

This  joke  Jenkins  perfectly  understood,  and 
having  laughed  his  jolly  laugh,  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment as  the  old  suspicion  which  he  could  not 
understand  was  revived  when  he  heard  Merlin's 
name  mentioned,  and  he  asked,  with  the  simpli- 
city of  a  child,  "What  Evered  Trevernen  was 
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going  to  do  to  Mr.  Merlin  ?  '^  and  then  stopped 
suddenly,  as  if  his  reasoning  powers  had  be- 
wildered him. 

Old  Kitty  set  Jenny  aside,  who  was  about  to 
speak,  intending  to  answer  her  son-in-law  her- 
self; but  she  in  her  turn  was  now  as  uncere- 
moniously set  aside,  for  Jenkins  burst  out 
with, — 

"  Quite  right ;  say  on,  mother ;  your  old 
wife's  balsam,  both  for  mind  and  body,  beats  ^e 
Doctor's,  Jenny's,  and  everybody's  else !" 

Old  Kitty  flushed  with  exultation  at  this  ele- 
gant flattery, — for  elegant  it  was,  though  spoken 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  ploughman;  it  had  sin- 
cerity, and  it  was  truth  !  Old  Kitty  in  her  best 
humour,  and  with  all  her  dignity,  told  Jenkins, 
as  a  great  secret,  she  had  little  doubt  but  that 
one  day  Merlin,  her  grandson,  would  be  en- 
gaged to  the  Lady  Blanche.  Here  the  old  lady 
plumed  her  head,  and  nodded  it  in  a  very  serio- 
comic fashion ;  and  here  Jenkins  stared,  and  all 
he  could  say  was,  "  The  Lady  Blanche,  the  Lady 
Blanche  to  be  married  to  Merlin ;  well,  that  beats 
cock-fighting  ! "  He  knew  there  was  something 
underhand  going  on,  and  he  thought  Merlin  a 
very  handsome  man,  and  good  enough  for  any 
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Lady    Blanche    in    existence,    even    Tregarthen 
HalFs  Lady  Blanche ! 

Jenkins  was  now  taken  into  confidence  by  his 
honoured  mother-in  law.  All  care  had  vanished, 
and  he  was  now  a  happy  man,  ready  to  drink  the 
health  of  Blanche  and  Merlin  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  he  was  promised  he  should  do  to-night  in 
a  manner  he  liked. 

Old  Kitty,  perceiving  her  worthy  son-in-law^s 
mind  was  open  to  receive  impressions,  told  him 
further,  that  from  his  account  she  believed 
Evered  Trevernen  cared  very  little  about  the 
success  of  the  smuggling,  but  what  he  desired 
was,  and  what  in  her  opinion  he  would  try  to 
bring  about,  would  be  an  engagement  between 
the  cutter^s  crew  and  the  smugglers,  and  in  it 
he  would  shoot  Merlin. 

Old  Kitty  by  her  plain  speaking  was  satisfied 
she  had  now  produced  the  effect  she  desired,  as 
Jenkins  cried  out, — 

"  That's  it,  that's  it,  that's  what  he'd  be  about ; 
but  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  do  though,  for  I'll  go 
and  blow  upon  him  at  once  !" 

"  No,  you  mustn't,"  said  old  Kitty;  ''  he  would 
blow  upon  many  to  the  authorities;  he  would 
spoil  the  run,  and  then  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 
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Jenkins  was  again  convinced,  and  lie  mar- 
velled at  the  wisdom  of  his  old  mother. 

''Do  nothing/'  said  old  Kitty;  "perhaps  the 
run  will  be  made  without  a  fight,  and  then  Evered 
will  be  choused.  Wait  patiently,  you  wjll  re- 
ceive your  pass-word  in  good  time,  and /in  the 
meantime  I  will  think  over  the  matter,  knd  ifJE 
can  tell  you  what  you  had  better  do,  I  will.''' 

There  was  here  a  little  return  of  flattery,  but 
there  was  forethought,  for  it  was  likely  Jenkins 
would  be  drilled  to  a  line  of  action,  and  it  was 
desirable  to  let  him  feel  himself  to  be  a  free 
agent  as  much  as  possible. 

The  serenity  of  Jenny's  home  had  been  re-es- 
tablished. Jenny  and  her  mother  talked  over 
the  anticipated  smuggling,  and  were  sorely  puz- 
zled how  to  act.  Should  they  inform  Merlin  of 
the  snare  Evered  had  laid  for  his  life  ?  If  they 
did,  they  must  betray  the  scheme,  and  might  be 
the  ruin  of  many  ;  certainly  they  would  be  hated 
and  despised  by  all.  Possibly,  if  they  remained 
quiet,  Merlin  and  his  cutter  might  not  be  pre- 
sent. 

"  But  plague  take  the  boy  V  said  both  mother 
and  grandmother;  "  he  is  too  sharp  and  too  clever 
by  half.'' 
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Old  Kitty  left  without  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion ;  she  determined  to  think  over  it  on  her 
pillow,  and  with  this  intention,  she  was  driven 
home  by  Jenkins,  drawn  by  '  Charlotte,^  the  foal 
running  by  her  side,  to  the  admiration  of  both 
mother  and  son,  both  of  whom  had  an  eye  for 
the  beautiful  in  horse-flesh. 

Old  Kitty  pondered  over  the  information  she 
had  received ;  she  understood  what  Evered  was 
about  exactly.  She  could  not  confer  with  Merlin, 
for  he  was  at  sea,  but  if  she  had  finally  made  up 
her  mind  to  this  course,  it  would  have  been  un- 
availing, as  events  immediately  occurred  which 
settled  the  question  for  her.  Startling  news 
came  to  her  very  soon,  and  she  had  scarcely 
time  and  opportunity  to  instruct  Jenkins  what 
he  should  do  under  the  circumstances  if  Merlin 
was  betrayed  and  in  danger;  but  she  accom- 
plished her  intention,  and  it  was  well  she  did  so. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

"  'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn." — '  Hamlet.' 

The  social  life  at  St.  Keverne  had  for  a  few  weeks 
been  of  the  usual  quietude  and  sameness ;  it  was 
tlie  lull  that  precedes  the  storm.  The  weather 
had  broken,  and  gales  of  wind,  with  their  con- 
comitant heavy  waves,  had  taken  the  place  of 
sunny  skies  and  smooth  seas. 

The  time  had  at  length  arrived,  and  every- 
thing was  propitious  for  the  smugglers  to  make 
an  attempt  on  a  grand  scale.  A  few  elderly  and 
weather-beaten  men,  who  kept  out  of  sight,  had 
really  the  command  of  the  expedition.  Evered's 
scheme  by  them,  unknown  to  him,  was  thrown 
overboard.  They  had  their  reasons.  Whether 
or  not  they  mistrusted  him,   is  a  question,  but 
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they  agreed  to  pursue  their  old,  and  generally 
successful  course  of  making  the  run  at  night. 

The  weather,  strange  to  say,  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  j  it  was  very  rough,  huge  billows  were 
rolhng  in  on  every  shore  along  the  whole  range 
of  the  coast,  and  the  promontories  were  places 
that  were  disagreeable  for  all  well-to-do,  quiet 
folks  to  visit.  Wet,  discomforting,  and  gloomy 
was  the  atmosphere,  and  had  continued  so  for 
some  time.  Mysterious  men  were  passing  to  and 
fro  amongst  the  coast-guard,  evidently  obtaining 
information  regarding  their  movements,  and  also 
travelling  along  the  headlands,  peering  out  into 
the  gloom,  with  the  object  doubtless  to  find  the 
whereabouts  of  the  *  Sylvia,^  and  discover  her 
course. 

The  night  came  on,  and  with  it  plenty  of  wind 
and  rain,  such  a  night  as  most  people  would  prefer 
keeping  within  doors,  nursing  the  fire,  making 
the  room  cheerful  with  its  blaze,  and  making  home 
cheery  and  happy,  a  snug  abode  and  cosy  shelter, 
with  a  pipe  or  a  book ;  but  such  a  night  as  made 
the  fishermen  of  the  Coves,  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Keverne,  and  the  farmers  for  many  a  mile 
mad  and  pale  with  excitement. 

The  pass-word  had  been  passed  on ;  they  knew 
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from  certain  information  tliat  tlie  mackerel-boats 
must  be  nearing  tlie  land,  as  they  knew  about 
the  time  they  left  Bordeaux,  as  they  calculated 
their  speed  to  a  nicety,  and  knew  by  experience 
their  course. 

Questions  arose,  would  the  tubs  of  spirits  and 
wine  be  sunk  and  buoyed  in  some  of  the  coves 
and  caverns,  to  await  there  the  opportunities 
that  might  arise  more  adventitious  ?  Some  who 
were  not  in  the  secret,  thought  the  boats  would 
ride  in  over  the  surf,  at  the  risk  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  Polpier  Cliff,  and  anchor  the 
cargo  in  the  cave  there.  Others  thought  they 
would  attempt  the  landing  at  the  Kynance  Cove, 
as  the  wind  was  favourable  to  the  set  of  the 
tide.  Others  thought  they  would  run  into  Cadg- 
with,  the  old  home,  and  chance  the  old  caves 
there;  whilst  others,  again,  were  certain  the 
weather  was  too  rough  for  landing ;  and  if  the 
boats  should  arrive,  they  would  be  sure  to  anchor 
the  kegs  in  the  old  caverns  of  "Doler  Hugo" 
and  "  Ravens  Hugo,"  because  they  could  only 
be  entered  by  boats,  besides  which  it  was  ru- 
moured there  was  a  passage  down  to  them  from 
the  land.  All  were  talking,  all  were  flushed  with 
drink,  the  coast-guardsmen  alone  being  cold  and 
solitary,  keeping  their  lonely  watch. 
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Horses  and  carts  were  hovering  about ;  horses 
had  been  well  rested  and  well  fed,  and  were 
ready  for  quick  and  exciting  work ;  the  drivers 
and  riders  were  all  experienced  men,  and  waiting 
to  hear  the  pass-word,  with  orders  to  proceed  to 
some  rendezvous.  Farm-houses  and  out-of-the 
way  places  were  made  as  accessible  as  possible, 
and  every  preparation  that  skill  and  experience 
could  suggest  had  been  adopted  to  accelerate 
the  disposal  of  the  coveted  contraband.  Mid- 
night came,  and  there  was  no  signal  from  the 
watchers ;  nothing  came  in  over  the  dark  waters 
but  wind  and  blinding  rain. 

The  moon  at  last  showed  herself,  as  if  unwill- 
ing to  rise  above  the  horizon.  She,  like  the 
watchers,  gained  courage  by  patience ;  and  as 
the  wet  and  weary  hours  passed  away,  she  at 
last  got  a  position  in  the  broken  and  disturbed 
clouds,  and  again  and  again  shone  out,  and  gave 
glimpses  of  what  was  on  the  sea,  to  many  an 
anxious  and  watching  eye. 

At  length  quietly  men  stole  down  to  Cadg- 
with  Cove,  and  ventured  to  the  billows'  edge, 
risking  their  lives,  for  if  caught  by  the  receding 
waves,  either  they  would  be  carried  out  to  sea, 
or  dashed  mercilessly  on  the  rocks. 
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In  a  moment,  without  any  intimation — so  thick 
was  the  night,  that  boat  after  boat  came  roUing  in 
over  the  foaming  billows — now  the  magic  words 
were  passed,  "  They  are  come  V*  and  they  flew  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  two  coast-guards- 
men on  the  spot  were  removed  by  strong  hands^ 
amongst  whom  was  Jenkins,  before  they  had  the 
power  to  give  the  alarm.  A  couple  of  women, 
dressed  like  them,  who  had  imitative  voices,  took 
their  places,  and  passed  on  the  "  All  right,  with 
a  windy  niglit,^^  which  they  had  discovered  to 
be  the  pass-word  for  the  night,  when  crouching 
in  wet  behind  a  hillock,  where  they  had  lain  in 
concealment  for  hours  to  obtain  this  useful  and 
necessary  information. 

In  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time,  con- 
versances of  every  description,  with  many  excited 
men  and  very  probably  women,  were  on  the 
beach,  each  doing  wonders,  and  acting  in  har- 
mony and  concert,  with  inconceivable  precision. 

Horses,  with  their  loads  in  panniers,  and  wag- 
gons were  making  their  way  up  the  ascent  from 
the  cove,  with  wondrous  activity.  Horses  were 
goaded  with  unconscious  severity,  as  if  life  de- 
pended on  their  exertion,  and  in  the  deep  of  the 
night  over  moor  and  hill,  with  the  pale  moonshine 
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only  to  guide  thenij  tliey  were  hurried  hither  and 
thither  to  their  distant,  scattered,  and  out-of-the- 
w-ay  places  of  concealment.  Again  and  again 
were  men  rescued  from  the  sea ;  again  and  again 
tubs  broke  away,  and  were  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty reclaimed  from  the  insatiate  waves;  boat 
after  boat  rolled  in,  and  would  have  been  wrecks, 
but  for  their  strength  and  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  their  experienced  crews.  The  convey- 
ances kept  pace  with  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  ; 
there  was  no  time  for  congratulations;  once  or 
twice  there  was  a  mementos  pause  in  the  mad 
excitement,  when  was  heard  the  ''  All  right,  and 
a  windy  night ! ''  hurrying  along  with  the  wind, 
or  when  for  a  moment  there  was  a  lull,  as  a  pre- 
cursor for  the  coming  gust  and  blinding  squall. 

Five  empty  boats  were  apparently  wrecks  on 
the  shore,  dashed  by  the  waves  and  caught  by 
the  wary  fishermen  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  at  their  highest,  and  then  by  the  resisting 
force  from  the  beach  secured  at  a  spot  where  the 
next  wave  could  do  them  no  harm,  and  then  in 
frantic  excitement  their  crews  hurled  the  tubs  of 
spirit  ashore,  which  were  received  with  madden- 
ing delight  at  the  heedless  risk  of  life.  One 
boat,  however,  yet  remained  outside  the  breakers ; 
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she  could  be  seen  hovering  on  their  verge,  but 
apparently  afraid  to  venture;  there  was  indeci- 
sion, and  precious  moments  were  passing  away. 
At  this  time  it  was  observed  there  was  an  altera- 
tion in  the  signals ;  when  it  occurred  no  one 
knew,  and  it  was  not  observed  until  now,  when 
there  was  time  for  a  moment's  review  of  their 
position. 

"  Who  did  it  V  was  asked ;  ''  who  ordered 
it  V  was  said  by  a  fierce  man  evidently  in 
authority;  but  it  had  been  done,  and  serious 
consequences  followed.  The  last  boat  now  ven- 
tured ;  in  she  came  over  the  wild  billows,  facing 
a  hundred  men  ready  to  receive  her,  and  bear 
her  like  her  partners  to  a  place  of  safety. 

"  With  a  will,  my  lads  !"  was  heard,  and  with 
a  will  these  desperate  men  were  hauling  her  in, 
when  to  their  dismay  in  came  two  large  boats 
full  of  armed  men ;  the  signals  had  been  altered, 
the  deception  of  the  women  discovered,  and 
Merlin  with  his  crew,  understanding  the  move, 
was  now  endeavouring  to  seize  the  last  boat. 
Great  confusion  followed,  for  in  rolled  the  cut- 
ter's men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  rolling  out  of 
their  boat  wet  to  the  skin,  but  bent  on  doing 
their  duty. 
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Tbey  were  commanded  by  Merlin,  and  bravely 
tbey  acted,  scattering  tbe  undisciplined  smug- 
glers, and  maintaining  tlieir  position  between 
tbem  and  the  sea,  thus  preventing  their  con- 
tinuing to  make  off  with  any  portion  of  the 
booty.  In  a  moment  was  heard  the  cry,  "  To 
the  rescue  V^  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  cut- 
ter^s  crew,  they  found  themselves  attacked. 
Desperately  each  side  fought;  at  one  time  the 
sailors  were  so  pressed  that  they  were  nearly 
forced  into  the  sea;  at  another  time  they  were 
pressed  laterally  away  from  the  tubs,  which 
were  now  scattered  along  the  wild  shore,  and 
at  this  juncture  many  a  straggling  tub  was 
conveyed  away.  It  now  became  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  and  the  sailors  had  to  use  their  fire- 
arms, and  make  every  exertion  in  self-defence, 
for  they  were  nearly  overpowered;  but  disci- 
pline, pluck,  and  armament  prevailed.  It  was 
with  difficulty  Merlin  could  command,  for  he 
was  constantly  singled  out  by  a  man  dressed 
as  a  smuggler,  but  who  appeared  possessed 
with  different  feelings,  and  acting  from  differ- 
ent motives  to  his  comrades.  Merlin  at  last 
had  this  conviction  forced  on  him,  but  so  occu- 
pied was  he  that  it  did  not  receive  that  atten- 
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tion  wMcli  liis  own  safety  demanded ;  again  and 
again  was  lie  defended,  when  off  his  guard  in 
giving  orders,  by  his  faithful  crew,  from  this 
desperate  smuggler,  who  seemed  bent  on  having 
his  life ;  gradually,  however,  the  smugglers  gave 
way,  and  Merlin  had  time  to  breathe. 

Again  was  the  cry  raised,  "  To  the  rescue !" 
and  now  Merlin  recognized  the  voice,  and  now 
he  determined  to  be  careful  of  his  life.  The 
cry  was  answered,  and  again  there  was  a  de- 
sperate onslaught;  it  was  all  the  sailors  could 
do  to  defend  themselves,  but  they  fought  man- 
fully, although  they  were  sore  pressed  with 
numbers.  Merlin  now  became  surrounded,  and 
was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  disguised  smuggler 
who  had  marked  him  out  for  destruction  from 
the  first,  and  who  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity in  the  several  melees  that  had  taken 
place,  covertly  to  destroy  him.  Hitherto  he  had 
failed  in  his  diabolical  desires,  now  in  despera- 
tion he  rushed  on  him,  and  believing  he  had  him 
in  his  power,  vociferated  in  malignant  passion, — 

"  Yield,  Merlin  !  look  on  me  for  one  moment, 
whom  you  have  foully  wronged,  and  know  that 
I,  Evered  Trevernen,  am  now  revenged  !  Blanche 
shall  never  be  yours,  for  I  will  shoot  you  through 
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the  heart,  through  the  heart  V  he  repeated, 
choked  with  rage,  and  fired. 

His  shot  would  have  been  fatal  but  for  a  stal- 
wart hand  that  knocked  the  pistol  high  in  the 
air,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant  hurled  him  to  the  ground 
yards  away,  exclaiming, — 

'^  Remember  Lanyon  Quoit !  There  in  the  hurl- 
ing match  you  waylaid  your  school  companion, 
and  out  of  envy  marred  his  pleasure ;  and  here 
you  seek  his  life,  but  the  same  hand  that  helped 
him  then  has  saved  him  now.  Go,  murderer 
that  would  be,  and  be  thankful  that  Jenkins  is 
here,  and  has  saved  you  from  the  gallows.'^ 

This  was  an  effort  from  Jenkins  which  he 
never  could  account  for,  but  words  came  and 
fashioned  his  feelings  into  expressed  thoughts  in 
the  inspiration  of  excitement. 

Gradually  the  victory  rested  with  the  sailors, 
and  one  by  one  the  smugglers  from  the  feeling 
of  safety  retired,  but  not  until  their  experienced 
eyes  told  them  there  was  now  nothing  left  worth 
fighting  for.  In  the  confusion,  as  soon  as 
Evered  recovered  from  his  fall,  which  stunned 
him  for  awhile,  he  slunk  off  unobserved,  again 
bitterly  disappointed,   and  mad  with  rage  that 
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Merlin  still  lived.  No  further  rallying  cry  was 
heard;  the  sailors,  with  Merlin  at  their  head, 
were  advancing  up  the  shore,  when  instantane- 
ously the  smugglers,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted 
signal,  took  to  ignominious  flight,  and  in  a 
moment  Merlin  and  his  men  were  the  sole  oc- 
cupants of  the  bleak  and  desolate  shore,  and 
all  was  silence  save  the  scream  of  the  sea-fowl 
frightened  from  their  sleep  the  time-out-of- 
mind  noise  of  the  breaking  waves  on  the  re- 
sounding beach,  and  the  ceaseless  pebbles  being 
rolled  to  and  fro  by  the  action  of  the  yeasty 
waves. 

At  Landewednack  church  during  this  event- 
ful night  there  had  been  great  excitement,  for 
it  was  here  that  many  of  the  horses  and  carts  ar- 
rived,- covered  with  foam  and  in  precipitate 
haste,  from  the  beach.  Mine  host  of  the  ^Kose 
and  Crown ^  was  here  in  superintendence,  and 
although  he  well  supplied  his  attendants  with 
spirits,  yet  it  was  the  fear  of  ghostly  spirits 
that  interfered  with  their  performance  of  duty, 
and  might  have  imperilled  the  contraband  at 
this  the  last  stage,  when  every  danger  had 
been  run,  and  when  every  risk  had  been  suc- 
cessfully met.     Of  course  the  respected  minister 
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was  not  present  with  this  excited  congregation ; 
his  exhortations  would  have  been  unheeded ;  re- 
vered man,  he  was  calmly  slumbering  in  his 
peaceful  bed  undisturbed  by  spirits,  but  not  so 
his  parishioners, — they  were  very  disturbed,  and 
unusually  so,  as  this  was  one  of  the  places 
chosen  for  concealment,  as  being  a  place  of  hor- 
rors, and  generally  shunned.  An  old  Norman 
doorway  marked  the  spot  where  ages  since  many 
plague-stricken  people  were  buried ;  it  was  sel- 
dom visited,  being  at  the  extreme  end  of  Lande- 
wednack  churchyard;  but  here  in  the  empty 
vaults  and  old  crumbling  graves  was  a  place 
exactly  suited  for  laying  spirits,  as  well  as,  in 
the  popular  notion,  of  raising  them.  "In  the 
witching  hour  of  night,  when  churchyards  yawn," 
mine  host,  with  his  party  of  receivers,  arrived  at 
this  dismal  and  neglected  spot,— a  night  when 
the  fitful  glimpses  of  the  moon  made  the  place 
more  hideous  by  the  flitting  shadows  of  the  rest- 
less visitants  moving  to  and  fro, — a  night  made 
Diore  fearful  for  the  superstitious  by  the  high 
wind  constantly  extinguishing  their  flambeaux 
and  leaving  them  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  with 
horrible  associations  for  their  excited  imagina- 
tions   to    picture    all    kinds    of    ghostly    shapes. 
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making  tlieir  joints  tremble,  and  fixing  tlie  liair 
of  their  head  in  a  chilling  state  of  horripilation. 
None  would  displace  the  old  rotting  door,  with 
its  rusty  nails  ;  and  when  it  was  done  by  the  re- 
peated expostulations  of  mine  host,  who  stood 
as  far  away  as  decency  allowed,  and  showed  as 
much  fear  as  any,  none  had  courage  enough  to 
descend  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  subter- 
ranean vaults.  Time  was  passing  away,  and  at 
any  moment  a  consignment  might  arrive,  and 
there  was  nothing  prepared,  no  pulleys  to  lower 
the  kegs,  or  rundlets  as  they  were  called,  into  the 
deeps  below. 

One  after  another,  with  his  torch  fluttering, 
looked  down,  but  feared  to  descend  the  broken 
steps. 

''  You  go  first,''  said  one,  ''  and  I'll  follow." 

"  No,  you  go  first," 

'^  What  be  afraid  of?"  said  another  pot-valiant 
one,  coming  forward,  when  a  gust  of  wind  ex- 
tinguished his  torch,  and  his  courage  simultane- 
ously. 

Mine  host  urged  on  his  little  army  to  glory 
and  renown,  assuring  them  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  fear,  but  declined  to  step  into  the  breach 
and  become  the  pioneer.    "  No,  no,  he  was  too  old 
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now/^  And  lie  bribed  liis  brave  army,  and  gave 
them  another  dram,  but  to  no  purpose ;  fear  mas- 
tered them^  and  they  were  arrant  cowards,  all. 
One  with  another  whispered  recollections  of  sto- 
ries of  apparitions  at  this  haunted  place,  and  all 
agreed  that  it  was  a  very  awful  thing  to  disturb 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  a  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence :  and  to  a  man  they  would  very  soon  have 
quitted  the  lonely  spot,  but  for  a  woman, — it  was 
no  less  than  Jenny  herself,  for  she  had  been  out, 
with  many  others,  on  this  tempestuous  night. 
She  knew  where  the  really  brave  men  were,  and 
what  they  were  about,  and  she  knew  the  fears  of 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  here.  She,  with  a 
woman's  tact,  told  a  few  kindred  spirits  of  her 
sex  who  dwelt  at  St.  Keverne  her  fears,  and  they 
fortunately  joined  her,  and  stole  up,  unawares,  to 
the  old  doorway,  and  heard  for  themselves  what 
was  passing  among  the  motley  and  terrified  men. 
Jenny,  followed  by  her  little  party  of  amazons, 
stepped  forward  and  cried  out, — 

"  Shame  on  you,  you  cowards,  give  me  a 
torch!"  and,  seizing  one,  she  leapt  down  the 
steps,  followed  by  her  companions. 

Immediately  there  was  a  rush  with  the  men, 
each  one    forgetting  his  fears,   and  vying  with 
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each  other  who  should  be  first.  Down  they 
came  now,  tumbling  over  each  other  and  laugh- 
ing at  each  other's  fears ;  as  one  flambeau  went 
out  another  was  lighted,  and  coarse  jokes  and 
uncouth  wit  took  the  place  of  abject  fear.  The 
spirit  began  to  operate  on  their  physical  powers, 
and  quick  and  energetic  action  at  once  dispelled 
the  dread  of  spirits  from  the  nether  world.  There 
were  many  now  below  working  hard  and  clearing 
away  the  debris  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
many  years.  Dead  men's  bones  were  hurled 
aside  with  jokes,  as  they  placed  them  in  little 
piles  to  be  used  in  securing  the  kegs  as  these 
were  stowed  away  on  the  top  of  each  other. 
With  exceeding  promptness  a  purchase,  as  it  was 
called,  was  erected,  with  pulleys  complete,  and 
by  the  time  the  panting  horses  came  with  their 
loads  they  were  ready  to  lower  away,  and  lower 
away  they  did,  load  after  load,  to  the  exuberant 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  mine  host,  who  encou- 
raged and  praised  his  men,  and  supplied  them 
with  what  he  considered  the  necessary  stimulant 
under  these  exciting  moonshine  circumstances. 
All  secure,  up  they  came  over  the  dilapidated 
stepSj  and  again  the  old  door  was  closed,  and 
made  to  look  as  uninviting  as  ever;  and  secure 
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it  was,  for  not  one  alone  would  dare  to  venture 
there,,  and  not  one  but  wlio  had  a  direct  interest 
in  keeping  the  place  unknown  as  a  receptacle  for 
their  dearly  smuggled  brandy. 

As  at  the  cove,  when  the  moment  came  for 
dispersion,  so  they  as  secretly,  covertly,  and 
quietly  disappeared,  and  the  old  moon  now,  as 
before,  shone  down  when  she  had  the  chance  of 
shining  through  the  tempest  clouds  serenely  on 
the  solitary  old  Norman  door  at  Landewednack 
old  church. 

Of  course  the  Sunday  came,  and  at  the  wonted 
hour  the  beloved  minister  mounted  his  pulpit  to 
preach  to  his  demure  and  attentive  congregation, 
but  when  he  gave  out  his  text,  "  The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life,'^  there  was  a 
suppressed  titter  throughout  the  whole  congre- 
gation, and  many  a  cunniug  wink  was  passed 
from  one  to  another;  but  he,  dear  man,  was 
unobservant,  and  went  on  with  his  subject,  thir- 
teenthly,  fourteenthly,  finally,  and  in  conclusion, 
until  all  were  gone ;  when  the  old  clerk  put  up 
his  spectacles,  closed  his  book,  and  deliberately 
walked  up  the  pulpit-stairs,  pulled  the  old  rec- 
tor^s  gown,  and  informed  him  of  the  state  of 
affairs  below. 
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"  Eh,  Jolin  !  Eh,  what !"  he  said,  and  closed 
his  discourse. 

It  is  said  lie  was  informed  th.at  if  lie  were  de- 
sirous of  continuing  he  could  do  so,  but  as  tliere 
would  be  no  one  left  to  close  the  churcb  door, 
"he  must  pull  it  home,^^  that  is,  shut  it  and  put 
the  key  on  the  sill  of  the  window ;  but  this  re- 
quires confirmation,  and  is  not  transcribed  in 
the  veritable  chronicles  of  the  old  and  venerated 
Landewednack  parish. 

Merlin,  after  he  had  dispersed  the  smugglers, 
mustered  his  men,  and  was  glad  when  they  had 
all  answered  to  the  call  of  his  boatswain, — none 
were  lost,  none  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  all  were 
wet  and  exhausted.  They  soon  discovered  a 
stray  keg,  and  broached  it,  and  were  refreshed 
from  the  smugglers^  spoils.  Day  was  breaking, 
the  tide  was  flood,  or  beginning  to  flow,  their 
boats  were  high  and  dry  and  stove  in,  and  they 
resembled  wrecks  on  a  desert  shore. 

The  stray  kegs  were  rolled  up  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  incoming  tide.  Musketoons  were  fired  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  cutter,  for  they  could 
not  see  her.  Men  were  sent  to  look  out  from  the 
adjacent  headlands,  but  returned  with  no  intelli- 
gence of  her,  as  they  could  not  see  far. 
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With  the  tide  the  wind  rose  to  a  gale,  and 
Merlin^s  anxiety  was  now  for  his  ship.  He  was 
separated  from  her,  and  with  a  large  portion  of 
his  crew,  and  unless  the  cutter  made  a  desperate 
effort,  and  dispatched  their  only  boat  for  them, 
they  must  remain  on  the  shore,  for  to  go  off  to 
them  was  impossible;  and  he  judged  for  the  cutter 
to  take  them  off,  with  the  sea  that  was  now  rolling 
in,  was  impracticable.  In  perturbation  of  mind, 
the  Commander  walked  up  and  down  the  shore, 
watching  the  weather  with  intense  anxiety. 

With  the  tide  the  wind  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  to  make  hope  shiver  in  his  breast,  the  wind 
shifted  several  points,  and  was  blowing  a  heavy 
gale  dead  on  the  land.  The  position  of  the  cutter 
he  knew  must  now  be  very  perilous,  from  her  con- 
tiguity to  a  fearful  lee-shore. 

Day  came  on,  and  gradually  one  fisherman 
after  another  made  his  appearance  on  the  shore, 
most  respectful  to  the  'Sylvia^s^  commander,  and 
very  much  surprised  to  see  him  and  his  crew 
there.  Innocent  lambs  !  they  supposed  he  had 
come  on  shore,  and  been  caught  by  the  sou'- 
wester. 

It  was  now  early  morning,  and  many  more  who 
had  been  engaged  last  night  in  very  serious  work. 
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took  courage  and  came  down  to  the  cove,  looking 
after  boats  and  nets  as  usual,  and  stowing  tliem 
away  in  safety  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  They 
offered  their  services  to  Merlin.  No  traces  of  the 
scenes  enacted  in  the  night  were  visible,  not  one 
could  be  identified ;  they  assumed  innocency,  and 
it  was  not  Merlin^s  duty  now  to  accuse  them;  to 
do  so  would  be  folly,  for  he  saw  they  knew  that 
very  soon  their  services  would  be  wanted. 

Merlin  took  a  few  of  the  finest  men  aside,  and 
asked  them  would  they  put  to  sea,  and  take  him 
to  the  cutter.  Without  hesitation  they  said  they 
would  attempt  it,  though,  with  such  a  sea  on, 
his  honour  knew  they  must  all  risk  their  lives. 
On  Merlin's  appearing  to  avail  of  their  services, 
they  hesitated  by  asking  him  if  he  knew  where 
he  supposed  the  cutter  to  be  ?  This  hesitation 
confirmed  his  views ;  he  declined  their  services, 
and  resisted  the  temptation  of  risking  life. 

At  this  moment  a  man  came  from  over  the 
hills,  and  gave  the  intelligence  that  he  saw  a 
sloop  at  anchor  off  Rosmullion  Point.  He  knew 
right  well  it  was  the  ^  Sylvia,'  but  he  chose  to  be 
ignorant ;  he,  however,  added,  ^'  that  she  was 
labouring  fearfully.'' 

Instantaneously  every  man  flew  to  Rosmullion 
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and  on  their  way  they  were  followed  by  very 
many.  The  cry  was  raised,  "  There's  a  wreck/' 
but  none  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  say  the  ^  Sylvia.' 
By  the  time  Merlin  arrived  at  Rosmullion, 
people  from  all  parts  were  watching  the  cutter 
from  the  headlands  and  from  every  convenient 
spot.  It  was  now  announced  the  cutter  was  the 
'  Sylvia/  great  concern  was  evinced,  and  every 
assistance  proffered.  Nothing  could  be  done, 
communication  was  impossible ;  the  wind  liad 
increased  to  a  hurricane,  and  the  waves  were 
literally  mountains  high,  deluging  the  ship. 
She  could  be  seen  straining  fearfully,  her  bow- 
sprit constantly  under  water,  and  when  she  rose 
from  the  chasm  to  float  on  the  top  of  some  gigan- 
tic wave,  it  could  be  seen  from  the  shore  that  her 
decks  were  swept  clean,  and  that  the  strain  on 
her  anchor  was  at  the  utmost.  If  the  weather 
did  not  moderate  very  soon,  it  was  quite  clear  to 
less  instructed  eyes  than  Merhn's,  that  the  cutter 
could  not  remain  long  in  that  position,  and  that 
she  must  part  from  her  anchors  and  become  a 
wreck.  One  chance  remained,  but  Merlin  had 
no  power  of  communication ;  he  was  glad,  how- 
ever, when  his  eagle  eye  saw  from  the  prepara- 
tions making  that  this  only  chance  of  safety  was 
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comprehended  and  was  about  to  be  tried.  The 
storm  jib  was  set^  the  cutter  slipped  her  anchor, 
and  the  helm  was  put  hard-a-port ;  for  a  moment, 
there  was  breathless  anxiety,  and  it  was  hoped 
the  wind  would  take  the  jib  and  bear  her  bows 
seaward.  The  cutter  hovered  like  a  bird  in  the 
air,  quivered  in  the  eye  of  the  wind  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  incoming 
waves,  broke  away  from  command,  and  was  borne 
with  the  fury  of  the  wild  waves,  and  dashed 
upon  the  rocks,  a  wreck,  amidst  the  shrieks  of 
despair  and  the  howls  of  horror-stricken  men 
and  women. 

Little  or  nothing  could  be  done.  The  cries  for 
help  from  the  crew  were  scarcely  audible  as  they 
flew  past  in  the  hurricane.  One  or  two  vainly 
attempted  to  come  ashore  lashed  to  fragments  of 
the  wreck,  and  were  immediately  immersed  and 
were  never  seen  more.  Most  of  the  crew  clung 
to  the  wreck.  The  top-mast  had  been  broken 
and  shivered  like  a  reed  long  since,  the  mast, 
however,  yet  remained,  and  about  it  was  the  only 
shelter  for  the  terrified  crew  as  the  sea  made  a 
clean  sweep  over  her.  Fortunately  the  attempt 
to  slip  the  anchor  was  made  on  the  top  of  the  tide 
and  the  cutter  was  as  a  consequence  hurled  in  at 
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tlie  furthest  or  highest  point,  and  it  was  now 
the  only  hope  of  her  crew  that  she  would  hold 
together  until  the  tide  receded,  when  there 
would  be  a  good  chance,  especially  if  the 
weather  moderated,  of  their  escaping  a  watery 
grave. 

These  hopes  were  not  delusive;  the  cutter, 
being  a  Government  made  craft,  was,  as  it  is  called, 
"  well  found,^^  and  was  very  strong.  She  endured 
the  ordeal ;  wave  after  wave  spent  its  fury  on  the 
devoted  ship,  yet  she  held  together.  Cry  after 
cry  reached  the  shore  in  vain,  for  help;  hour 
after  hour  passed  away.  At  last  the  fury  of  the 
storm  was  spent,  and  the  tide  began  to  ebb,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  evening  set  in  with 
a  golden  sunset,  the  wind  was  hushed,  the  billows 
were  asleep,  the  crew  were  saved,  and  the  '  Sylvia ' 
was  a  wreck. 

In  the  catastrophe  of  the  wreck,  the  smuggling 
was  forgotten.  Hospitality  abounded — the  ship- 
wrecked crew  were  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
supplied  with  drink  from  the  resources  which 
cost  the  loss  of  the  '  Sylvia,^  and  nearly  the  death 
by  drowning  of  her  crew. 

The  melancholy  but  necessary  report  was  made 
to   high    quarters,  and    Merlin   returned   to    his 
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motlier^s  cottage,  if  not  a  shipwrecked  mariner, 
certainly  one  who  had  lost  his  ship. 

The  news  of  the  wreck  had  preceded  Merlin. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and 
now  endeared  to  him  by  a  thousand  associations 
and  beloved  ties,  he  was  welcomed  by  his  grand- 
mother, Jenny,  and  her  husband,  who  informed 
him  he  had  saved  his  life  last  night,  forgetting  he 
inculpated  himself,  but  this  little  solecism  was 
disregarded  in  the  household  joy.  Merlin  was 
safe. 

A  beautiful  woman  now  drove  up  to  the  old 
cottage  door  in  her  pony  phaeton  drawn  by 
'  Dusty ' — it  was  Blanche. 
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CHAPTEE  lY. 

"  Now  comes  the  dream  again;  it  shows  each  scene. 
With  each  small  circumstance  that  comes  between — 
The  call  to  suffering  and  the  very  deed — 
There  crowds  go  with  him,  follow,  and  precede." 

Crabbe  :  '  'Hie  Borouyh." 

The  news  of  the  wreck  of  the  '  Sylvia '  on 
the  rocks  at  Eosmullion  spread  like  wildfire ; 
throughout  the  day  and  on  succeeding  days 
the  wreck  was  visited  by  many  of  high  and  low 
estate.  Varied  were  the  rumours,  and  various 
were  the  questions  asked  one  of  another.  One 
question  prevailed  throughout,  from  morning 
until  evening,  amongst  all  comers,  "  What  was 
she  doing  here  V  Many  answers  in  explanation 
were  given,  none  were  right,  as  those  who  could 
have  answered  didn^t,  and  those  who  would  have 
answered  couldn't.     However,  there  was  an  un- 
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derhand  current  yielding  information_,  and  before 
long  it  was  generally  understood  there  had  lately 
been  some  smugglings  in  which  the  preventive 
men_,  with  the  '  Sylvia^s '  crew,  had  the  worst  of 
it.  This  information  was  confirmed,  and  in  a 
very  natural  manner,  a  demand  for  brandy  had 
now  sprung  up,  and  it  was  met,  and  at  a  fair 
price, — yesterday  it  couldn^t  have  been  had  for 
love  or  money.  Many  congregated  at  evening- 
time,  when  hundreds  were  leaving  the  scene  of 
the  wreck, — these  were  the  wreckers,  they  would 
have  made  havoc  with  the  wreck  of  a  merchant- 
man, but  their  practices  were  here  effectually 
checked,  as  the  ^  Sylvia '  was  a  revenue-cutter, 
and  was  not  abandoned  but  guarded  by  the 
Admiralty. 

A  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  was  manifested  by  the 
wreckers  when  they  found  their  time-honoured 
customs  objected  to  and  interfered  with,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  ordered  to  leave  the  shore; 
and,  but  for  a  superior  force,  undoubtedly  they 
would  have  maintained  their  rights  and  forced 
aside  the  protectors  of  the  wreck,  but  they  were 
now  daunted  not  only  by  the  eflSciency  of  the 
force  stationed  on  the  beach,  but  by  their  being 
King^s  men;  they  therefore  grumbled  at  being 
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deprived  of  tlieir  godsend,  and  retired,  as  surly 
as  bears  are  supposed  to  do  when  tliey  are  in 
like  circumstances. 

There  were,  however,  two  compensative  causes 
which  consoled  them,  or  assisted  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  their  deprivations.  One  was  the 
knowledge  that  there  had  been  a  good  haul,  the 
other  was  that,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  some  of 
these  desperate  men,  when  the  tide  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  wreck  was  all  but  submerged, 
boarded  her  at  night  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  some  spoil,  which  would  grace  their  cottages 
and  please  their  wives ;  or,  what  would  be  of  far 
greater  consequence,  and  more  useful  to  them, 
in  equipping  their  boats,  for  they  had  a  keen 
perception  that  the  Government  quality  made 
these  windfalls  very  valuable.  There  was  yet 
one  other  consolation,  but  only  whispered,  and 
it  was  that  Evered  Trevernen  had  been  mixed 
up  in  the  smuggling,  and  had  betrayed  his  men, 
and  that  he  could  not  show  his  face,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  leave,  for  if  he  stayed  at  home  his 
life  would  be  in  danger.  The  consolation  con- 
sisted in  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  was 
detested,  hated,  and  feared  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Evered  Trevernen  was  aware,  from  many  inci- 
dental circumstances,  of  the  estimation  lie  was 
lield  in  from  the  overbearing  manner  of  his  con- 
duct towards  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  business,  and  who  were  unable,  by  their  posi- 
tion in  life,  to  free  themselves  from  his  intole- 
rable insolence ;  he  was  well  aware  also  that  this 
feeling   of   antipathy   was   not   confined   to   the 
circle  of  his  influence,  but  was  wide- spread,  and 
he  well  knew,  if  any  calamity  should  arise  for  his 
name  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  matters  that  were 
not  justifiable,  that  for  him  there  would  be  no 
sympathy  or  consideration ;  that,  instead  of  pal- 
liative  and   extenuating  reasons  being  allowed, 
and  attempts  made  from  poor  friends  as  well  as 
rich   to    conceal  his  actions,  there  would  be  an 
outburst  of  indignation!  when  it  became  known, 
as  he  felt  assured  it  would  be,  of  the  dastardly 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  smuggling.     His  con- 
science told  him  that  his  motives  were  discovered 
and  would  be  discussed;  and,  although  he  be- 
lieved he  would  escape  criminal  proceedings,  he 
now  felt  the  sensation  of  fear,  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.     He  knew  that  he  had 
made  many  secret  enemies,  and  he  trembled  for 
the  consequences  when  he  came  to  his  senses  on 
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his  return  home  from  St.  Keverne.  Hitherto  his 
attempts  to  ruin  Merlin,  and  be  revenged  on  the 
man  he  hated  with  intense  and  malignant  hate, 
had  been  confined  to  personal  displays  of  ani- 
mosity, but  now  they  had  taken  a  larger  sphere 
of  action,  and  had  failed,  and  he  knew  that  Mer- 
lin would  consequently  excite  the  sympathy  of 
friends  and  foes,  and  that  his  own  position  in 
the  social  circle  was  ruined.  How  to  face  and 
turn  aside  the  fury  of  an  indignation  which  he 
trembled  to  contemplate,  was  the  question  which 
occupied  his  disordered  brain  when  he  met  his 
father,  mother,  and  sister,  at  the  family  breakfast- 
table  the  next  morning.  He  screwed  his  courage 
up  to  the  sticking-point  and  appeared  as  usual, 
but  his  looks  betrayed  him,  and  his  distressed 
mother  was  the  first  to  tax  him,  and  utter  her 
fears  that  he  had  again  committed  himself  and 
had  brought  more  trouble  on  the  sorrowing  head 
of  his  poor  father.  With  a  trembling  hand  he 
drank  or  tried  to  drink  his  coffee,  but  failed; 
his  presence  of  mind,  with  his  usual  audacity, 
forsook  him,  and  he  said,  "You  will  hear  soon 
enough,  mother,'^  and  left  the  room. 

Helen   had  been  estranged  from  her  brother 
since  his  behaviour  at  the  Logan  Rock,  but  now 
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she  was  so  alarmed  tliat  she  followed  him,  and 
throwing  aside  all  her  just  resentment,  entreated 
him  to  be  candid  and  tell  her  what  calamity  had 
now  befallen  him,  and  what  they  were  to  expect, 
for  his  appearance  betokened  agony  of  mind 
which  all  his  assurance  failed  to  conceal. 

"  Are  we  ruined,  Evered,  and  have  you  at  last 
completed  our  destruction?  or  have  you  taken 
your  revenge  on  Merlin,  whiclf  will  ruin  you  and 
disgrace  us  ?  Oh,  my  poor,  afflicted  father  !  You 
are  bringing  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

"Sister;"  said  Evered,  "I  am  wretched  and 
miserable.  I  have  not  taken  my  revenge ;  I 
tried  hard  to  last  night,  and,  but  for  the  devil's 
luck,  Merlin  would  have  been  slain  in  the  smug- 
gling melee.  I  made  all  my  plans,  calculated 
my  chances,  and  felt  certain  I  had  him  this  time, 
and  so  I  should  have  had,  had  he  not  borne  a 
charmed  life,  and  had  not  that  beast  of  a  Jen- 
kins discovered  me  when  I  had  Merhn  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  was  about  to  discharge  the 
contents  of  a  horse-pistol  at  his  head.  His  in- 
terference foiled  my  attempt  by  knocking  it  out 
of  my  hand  and  hurling  me  to  the  ground,  where 
I  lay  for  some  time  insensible  from  the  force  of 
the  blackguard's  blow." 
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"  Oh,  Evered/^  said  Helen,  '^  you  are  a  mur- 
derer in  intention  !  Oh,  my  infatuated  brother  ! 
what  will  become  of  you  ?  and  what  will  be  the 
consequences  when  this  is  known,  for  known  it 
will  be  ?" 

"  That  is  just  it,  Helen ;  that  is  what  I  fear, 
and  that  has  made  me  tremble,"  said  Evered. 
"  How  to  live  it  down  I  know  not." 

"Live  it  down  !  Are  you  mad?"  said  Helen. 
"  Think  yourself  fortunate  if  the  law  officers  are 
not  after  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  Helen,"  coolly  said  Evered.  "  Cer- 
tain parties  would  be  criminated ;  besides,  the 
cutter  is  wrecked  off  Rosmullion, — that  piece  of 
news  I  have  heard, — and  that  is  my  only  hope  and 
consolation,  for  the  smuggling  will  be  eclipsed 
by  the  news  of  the  wreck ;  and  then — the  furies 
be  praised  ! — Merlin  has  lost  his  ship." 

"It  may  be  so,  Evered,  but  then  the  whole 
question  will  be  inquired  into  the  more  minutely 
in  consequence,  and,  if  names  are  mentioned, 
yours  will  not  be  spared,  rest  assured  of  that." 

"  They  can't  do  it,  Helen ;  they  would  if  they 
dared,  but  I  tell  you  they  dare  not.  It  will  all 
blow  over,  but  in  the  interim  I  must  make 
myself  scarce.     Now,  I  want   you  to  use   your 
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influence  with,  the  Governor^ — and  I  ask  you, 
Helen,  not  for  kindness'  sake  and  all  that,  for 
I  suppose  between  us  that  kind  of  feeling  is 
destroyed, — but  listen,  Helen,  and  dry  up  your 
tears.  I  tell  you  I'm  in  desperate  circumstances, 
and  I  must  have  your  help ;  it  will  aid  you  all  as 
well  as  myself." 

^'  What  would  you  have  me  do,  Evered  ?"  pla- 
cidly said  Helen. 

"Do?  Well  — in  plain  language — persuade 
papa  to  tell  a  lie, — that  is,  teach  him.  You  know 
the  way  well  enough,  Helen,— teach  him  to  tell 
a  plausible  lie,  otherwise  truth  would  do  as 
well." 

"  Evered,"  said  Helen  with  indignation,  "  I 
blush  for  you, — you  are  wholly  given  up  to 
wickedness." 

"Well,  never  mind  your  blushes,"  replied 
Evered,  lost  to  all  decency.  "You  can  keep 
them  for  Power,  if  ever  you  have  the  luck  to  see 
him  again,  and  if  you  don^t  it  won't  be  your  fault, 
I  fancy." 

"  Help  me,  HeaVen,  sustain  me  in  this  trial !" 
faintly  said  Helen,  as  she  felt  compelled  to  rest 
her  agitated  frame  on  the  sofa,  whilst  her  un- 
natural brother  continued  to  fix  his  blood- shot 
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eyes   on   her,    and   by   intimidation   attempt   to 
compel  her  assent  to  Ms  will. 

'*^Well/'  continued  Evered,  with  inflexible 
nonchalance,  *'  perhaps  Heaven  will  help  you,  but 
most  likely  not.  There  is  a  place  you  know  of 
well  enough, — seek  it  from  there, — it  is  the  more 
likely  place  of  the  two  for  us  to  get  help  from,  in 
our  present  plight  at  all  events.  But  hear  me, 
Helen.  I  have  not  been  seen  by  any  one  for 
some  days,  I  must  clandestinely  disappear.  Now 
mark  me,  Helen  !  I  left  for  London  on  Mine 
business,  to  sell  shares  (the  Mine  is  in  pro- 
sperity) and  other  business,  by  the  mail-coach 
last  Monday, — this  is,  let  me  see,  I  think  Friday, 
if  my  reason  has  not  deceived  me.  You  under- 
stand me,  Helen  ?  You  can^t  misunderstand  me, 
— no,  not  if  you  try  to  do  so ;  your  intellect  is  too 
sharp  and  your  character  for  ready  wit  too  well 
established.  Well,  I  left  last  Monday.  Now 
tell  papa  this;  and  make  him  believe  it,  and 
make  him  so  believe  it  that  he  shall  to-day  in 
his  office,  and  with  his  dealings  with  his  friends, 
and  especially  when  he  hears  the  agreeable  news, 
which  he  will  before  long,  for  it  will  be  sounded 
in  his  ears, — I  say  teach  him  to  express  hid 
regret  at  not  having  heard  from  me,  that  he  ex- 
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pected  a  letter  from  London  to-day, — teacli  him 
to  say  that  he  must  call  at  the  post-office  to  be 
sure  my  letter  has  not  miscarried ;  and  teach 
him,  moreover,  to  assume  a  lively  countenance 
of  having  news  of  interest  to  write  to  Evered. 
You  understand  me,  Helen  ?" 

"  I  understand  you,  brother.  Yes,  alas  !  I 
perfectly  understand  you,  but  I  distinctly  say 
I  will  neither  do  such  a  wicked  or  senseless 
thing  nor  shall  papa.  He  shall  not  be  the  dupe 
of  his  son  any  longer ;  you  will  be  his  ruin  ere 
long,  as  you  have  been  of  his  peace,  his  honour, 
and  integrity  as  a  gentleman. 

"  This  is  another  of  your  schemes,  founded  on 
falsehood,  which,  like  others  of  your  diabolical 
hatchings,  would,  if  put  into  practice,  end  in 
shame  and  confusion.'^ 

'^  You  reject  my  counsels,  then,  Helen  V 
**  I  do,  Evered ;  I  do  more,  I  denounce  them.'' 
^^  Do  you,  my  sister  V  said  Evered,  with  all 
the  sarcasm  at  his  command.  "  Then  I  will  at 
once  away  to  old  Pliable,  and  see  if  I  can't  do 
with  him  now,  just  what  I  have  done  with  him 
before." 

"  Evered  !  Evered  ! "  exclaimed  Helen ;  ^'  for 
shame  to  speak  of  our  dear  father  so.      Unna- 
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tural  son^  detestable  brother,  wbat  must  be  your 
end  V  '     . 

"  Well,,  as  to  that,  Helen/^  said  Evered,  re- 
covering his  self-possession,  and  using  the  same 
cutting,  taunting,  and  insulting  language.  "  I 
suppose  it  will  be,  some  time  or  other,  just  like 
yours.  But  I  hear  the  step  of  my  father;  I 
must  arrest  him  now,  for  I  can^t  show  out.  I 
must  see  him,  and  prepare  him  for  the  news  of 
the  day.  I  must,  yes,  'tis  true,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing his  pockets  inside  out ;  "  I  must  have  some 
more  of  the  filthy  lucre,  and  obtain  his  consent 
to  represent  him  in  London." 

With  this  objurgation,  with  a  whistle  on  his 
lips,  he  accosted  his  father ;  and  now  the  family 
reassembled  in  the  breakfast-room.  Helen, 
flushed,  yet  restraining  her  agitation,  in  her  own 
inimitable  manner,  quickly  made  her  parents  ac- 
quainted with  her  brother^s  very  serious  condi- 
tion. This  information  was  listened  to  by  Evered 
without  any  expressions  of  regret,  any  attempt 
at  explanation,  any  feelings  of  affection ;  but  fol- 
lowed by  an  imperative  and  immediate  demand 
for  money,  as  he  was  without  means,  and  had  de- 
termined on  going  at  once  to  London,  and  there 
represent  Trevernen  and  80%  and  all  concerned. 
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This  was  said  witli  great  meaning,  and  produced 
the  efifect  required. 

Mr.  Trevernen  cast  one  agonizing  look  on  his 
apostate  son,  and  would  have  said,  "  Oh,  Ab- 
salom, my  son,  my  son !"  but  the  words  came 
not,  the  look  of  withering  scorn  scowling  along 
his  son's  countenance,  killed  the  effort  before  it 
found  expression  from  the  distracted  parent. 

One  sentence  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  tear- 
falling  mother.  "  Spare  us,  Evered,''  she  said  ; 
"  you  have  already  broken  your  mother's  heart, 
and  now  you  will  be  your  father's  murderer." 

'^  Nonsense,  mother,"  was  all  he  said. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  supplies  of 
money,  and  with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  reported  out  of  doors  that  he  had  left 
for  London  on  business ;  and  then  Evered  left 
the  room,  to  remain  in  concealment  until  he 
could  leave  his  home  unnoticed,  and  apparently 
with  little  concern  for  the  distress  and  aliena- 
tion of  his  family.  One  passion  had  possession 
of  him ;  it  had  influenced  his  every  act,  entered 
into  every  calculation,  until  the  consequences 
had  been  so  dire,  that  it  had  extinguished  the 
natural  affections  of  his  human  breast. 

Mr.  Trevernen  had  no  alternative  but  to  com- 
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ply  with  his  wretched  son^s  demand.  Depressed 
with  a  heavy  weight  on  his  heart,  he  immediately 
supplied  him  with  means,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
home  in  the  evening  he  learnt  from  his  wife  that 
Evered  had  left  the  house. 

Whatever  had  been  the  impressions  at  Pen- 
deen  concerning  the  smuggling,  and  the  subse- 
quent wreck,  but  few  of  them  reached  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Trevernen.  He  of  course  heard  of  the 
disaster,  and  had  to  listen  to  the  exaggerated 
accounts  from  the  excited  inhabitants  of  Pen- 
deen.  Throughout  the  day  his  office  had  been 
the  resort  of  many  ;  and  as  some  went  away, 
having  exhausted  their  stock  of  news  and  satis- 
fied their  propensities,  others  came,  and  exactly 
the  same  process  was  pursued,  to  the  detriment 
of  business.  It  had  been  a  day  of  excitement, 
and  the  office  changed  from  a  place  of  business 
into  a  convenient  and  likely  place  to  talk  about 
the  absorbing  and  astounding  news ;  but  either 
from  scant  information  at  this  early  period,  or 
from  delicacy,  Mr.  Trevernen^s  feelings  were 
spared.  He  was  thankful  when  the  hour  of  rest 
came,  and  was  glad  to  find  relief  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  from  the  anxieties  of  his  office. 

When  it  was  mentioned  Evered  had  left,  there 
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was  a  sense  of  relief  experienced^  so  intolerable 
of  late  had  been  bis  overbearing  and  unnatural 
conduct.  Alarmed  witb  fear  at  tbe  consequences 
of  his  behaviour^  the  unhappy  family  spent  the 
evening  alone,  and  with  heavy  hearts  retired  to 
their  accustomed  repose. 

The  schooner  ^Tregarthen  Arms/  trader  be- 
tween Pendeen  and  London_,  had  just  put  to  sea. 
One  of  the  many  large  boats  belonging  to  the 
port  was  missing  on  the  following  day.  Evered, 
it  was  known,  was  an  accomplished  boatman, 
and  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  he  went  to 
sea  in  this  craft,  overtook  the  schooner,  and  be- 
came a  passenger  to  London  in  her,  as  the  cap- 
tain on  his  return  from  London  brought  back 
the  boat,  but  was  shy  and  contradictory  in  his 
accounts  of  the  manner  he  came  in  possession 
of  this  well-known  boat. 
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'  Severer,  and  severer  yet  to  come." 
At  the  cottage  a  great  diange  liad  of  late  taken 
place.  It  would  appear  tlie  shock  to  old  Kitty's 
nerves,  occasioned  by  late  events,  liad  been  more 
serious  than  was  at  first  recognized.  Dr.  Fergus 
had  been  in  constant  attendance;  but  his  spe- 
cifics, although  they  had  been  ameliorative,  had 
not  been  efi'ective. 

Merlin  spent  much  of  his  time  with  his  grand- 
mother. He  had  now  much  on  his  hands,  as  his 
position  with  the  Admiralty  was  still  in  abeyance. 
The  constant  attendance,  and  exquisite  delicacy  of 
Merhn's  attendance  on  his  grandmother,  consoled 
her  much.  She  was  proud  of  her  grandson,  but 
with  all  this.  Merlin  failed  to  discover  the  secret 
or  the  key  to  the  secret  of  his  birth,  which  he  knew 
she  possessed,  and  which,  to  his  grief,  he  knew 
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influenced  her,  and  to  his  prejudice,  as  far  as 
concerned  his  union  with  Blanche.  Illness  had 
set  in,  all  attempts  at  mystery  were  over,  and 
it  became  understood  between  them,  in  her  own 
emphatic  language,  in  reply  to  Merlin's  last  im- 
portunity and  urgent  entreaty,  that  if  the  "  weary 
in  the  cottage  are  to  be  at  rest,  the  wicked  must 
cease  from  troubling.^' 

Sir  Hugh  paid  his  accustomed  visits,  and  from 
habit  took  his  seat  in  the  porch;  but  now  the 
faithful  old  dependant's  ministrations  were  well- 
nigh  finished.  She  now  required  being  minis- 
tered unto,  but  habit  with  Sir  Hugh  had  its 
way,  and  he  continued  to  come  to  the  cottage 
and  make  his  inquiries  after  Kitty,  and  to  go 
away  disappointed,  as  if  some  secret  influence  of 
long  standing,  grown  into  habit,  had  constrained 
him,  and  had  not  been  accomplished. 

Blanche  was  now  uncontrolled,  and  even  un- 
observed by  her  father.  His  spirit  was  broken; 
he  had  succumbed  to  the  inevitable,  for  old  Kitty 
had  ceased  to  be  his  support,  and  he  knew,  alas  ! 
that  her  last  eff*ort  to  destroy  the  attachment  of 
his  beloved  Blanche  had  been  futile ;  and,  sick 
at  heart,  was  now  waiting  for  the  bitter  end  to 
come  on  him  with  a  crash,  and  crush  for  ever 
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from  his  breast  every  hope  and  every  joy.  His 
affection  for  Merlin  became  undisguised  when  he 
met  him  at  the  cottage,  and  especially  so  when 
he  conferred  with  him  respecting  the  condition 
of  old  Kitty. 

It  was  apparent  that  he  took  the  same  interest 
in  Merlin^s  welfare  as  ever,  but  the  desire  or 
disposition  was  lacking  to  interfere  as  was  his 
wont. 

Merlin  did  not  fail  to  notice  this  state  of  mind ; 
it  intensified  his  perplexities,  and  it  was  whilst 
musing  in  sadness  he  saw  Blanche,  and  in  reply 
to  her  concern  for  his  low  spirits,  told  her  that 
her  father  resembled  a  ship  settling  down,  be- 
fore she  made  the  final  plunge  and  sank. 

Blanche  continued  her  ministrations  unobtru- 
sively and  sedulously.  The  resources  of  the  Hall 
were  by  her  command  brought  to  the  cottage, 
and  nothing  that  could  conduce  to  the  comfort 
of  Kitty  was  wanting.  She  languished,  and  re- 
mained deaf  to  all  the  entreaties  of  Blanche  to 
worm  out  her  secret,  for  a  secret  she  well  knew 
she  had.  But  Blanche  had  learnt  her  lesson 
now,  and,  like  MerHn,  had  ceased  from  impor- 
tunity, as  she  knew  to  be  successful  in  her  mi- 
nisterings,  she  must  be  Blanche  Laity  without 
any  association.  a  2 
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Daily,  early  and  late,  was  Blanclie  at  the  cot- 
tage now.  Mucli  of  the  reserve  and  secrecy  she 
had  practised  in  her  intercourse  with  Merlin  was 
now  disregarded.  She  became  emboldened  by 
the  frequency  of  her  visits,  and  the  many  oppor- 
tunities that  occurred  of  her  conferring  with  him ; 
so  that  her  course  of  action  assumed  such  a  cha- 
racter, that  there  appeared  to  all  observers  a 
close  intimacy  existing  between  them,  to  the 
few  who  had  access  to  the  cottage,  and  especially 
to  the  retainers  at  the  Hall.  They  believed, 
that  shake  their  heads  as  they  might,  the  lady 
Blanche  was  so  infatuated,  that  she  would  ulti- 
mately marry  Merlin,  which  would  be,  they 
thought,  at  the  decease  of  the  Baronet,  and 
which  they  all  predicted  must  be  soon,  as  he  was 
breaking  fast,  and  ill  news  was  hanging  over  his 
house,  from  the  expected  stoppage  of  Trevernen 
and  Son,  which  was  like  a  cloud  charged  with 
storm  ready  to  burst  its  fury  when  the  moment 
of  its  surcharge  arrived. 

Sometimes  Blanche  was  driven  home  by  ^Dusty,^ 
but  oftener  walked  home  in  the  evening  hour  in 
company  with  her  beloved  Merlin.  Time  was 
passing  away,  and  Merlin  was  only  waiting  for 
events  to  culminate   at   the    cottage,   which  he 
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knew  must  shortly,  on  the  death  of  his  vene- 
rated grandmother,  when  he  would  offer  himself 
for  active  service. 

Many  questions  were  seriously  considered  by 
the  lovers  in  their  evening  walk  from  the  cottage 
to  the  Hall.  They  accepted  finally  their  position; 
they  confessed  to  each  other  now,  in  the  quietude 
of  the  forest,  their  suspicions  and  their  fears, 
which  would  account  for  all  the  mystery  of  Kitty, 
and  all  the  despondency  of  Sir  Hugh.  But  as 
they  were  not  enlightened,  after  all  their  perse- 
vering efforts  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  mys- 
terious proceedings  they  had  been  subjected  to, 
they  assumed  their  suspicions  were  groundless, 
and  they  attempted  to  dispel  their  fears,  and  be- 
lieve that  they  had  not,  after  all,  sounded  the 
depth  of  the  mystery,  or  attained  the  key  of 
knowledge  which  could  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  secret  they  had  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  disclose ;  and  therefore 
now  they  for  ever  dismissed  this  anxiety,  and 
made  their  plans.  They  thought  it  wisdom  not 
to  marry  yet,  but  to  wait  until  fast  hastening 
events  were  accomplished,  and  in  the  interim  it 
would  be  well  for  Merlin  to  go  to  sea.  Serious 
conversation    ensued  regarding   the   commercial 
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house  of  Trevernen  and  Son,  and  Merlin  warned 
Blanclie  of  coming  events.  Evered  was  known 
to  be  in  London,  and  to  what  extent  lie  would 
work  out  his  diabolical  purposes  there,  Merlin 
feared  to  contemplate. 

During  one  of  these  home-walks  Merlin  ad- 
verted to  Power,  and  his  last  interview  with 
him.     Blanche  asked  him  if  they  corresponded. 

''  Not  at  present,  dear  Blanche/^  Merlin  told 
her;  '^but  shall  soon,  for  I  have  much  to  tell 
Power,  and  shall  have  more." 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  all  are  V  asked 
Blanche ;  ^'  for  papa  does  not.  It  appears  that 
the  General  parted  from  papa — " 

"  Or  papa  from  the  General  V  said  Merlin, 
apologizing  for  his  interruption,  ''rather  hastily, 
and  they  have  not  corresponded  since. ^^ 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  it  is  there  should  be  so 
much  wickedness  and  sorrow  in  the  world  V  said 
Blanche. 

''Ah,  indeed,"  said  Merlin;  "but  so  it  is." 

"  Do  you  know.  Merlin  ?"  Blanche  said,  "  I 
think  I  shall  write  to  Helen,  and  make  an  over- 
ture of  peace.  We  have  been  parted  from  each 
other  by  untoward  circumstances,  but  we  are 
dear  to  each  other,  I  believe,  although  we  are 
now  so  estranged.     I  shall  write  to  her.  Merlin, 
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for  I  feel  that  we  ought  not  be  estranged  any- 
longer." 

"  Do  so,  dearest,"  he  said,  with  his  good  night. 

Blanche  wrote  to  Helen  that  night,  and  slept 
the  sounder  for  it,  much. 

Helen,  now  her  brother  had  left,  became  aware 
that  in  her  sorrow  and  her  desolation  she  had  at 
least  one  mission,  which  was  paramount  to  all 
others,  and  that  was,  by  cheerfulness  and  honest- 
hearted  integrity,  to  sustain  her  sorrowing  pa- 
rents, and  prepare  her  mind  and  theirs  for  the  anti- 
cipated sad  to-morrow.  She  in  her  lonely  and 
reflective  hours  thought  on  Power,  and  reasoned 
with  herself  whether  she  had  really  succeeded  in 
destroying  his  image,  which  had  been  engraved 
on  her  heart,  and  it  was  in  these  musings  she  had 
her  misgivings;  that  Power  had  been  imposed  on, 
and  that  he  had  yielded  to  some  impulse  created 
from  without,  and  not  from  within.  Helen  felt 
convinced  it  was  so  from  the  manner,  as  well  as 
from  some  incautious  expressions  of  her  brother 
when  in  passion.  She  suspected  that  old  Kitty 
at  the  cottage  had,  for  some  reason  which  she 
could  not  penetrate,  set  her  brother  on  to  make 
this  mischief;  and  in  tears  she  confessed,  if  such 
be  the  truth,  she  had  succeeded  admirably;  and 
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she  nursed  in  her  bosom  ill-feeling  towards  the 
old  dependant,  and  included  Blanche,  for  she  had 
not  been  of  late  the  loving  friend, — she  had  not 
visited  her,  nor  v^^ritten,  there  was  estrange- 
ment, and  she  could  not  disguise  it, — and  these 
feelings  rankled  within  her,  and  added  sorrow 
and  anguish  to  her  stricken  heart. 

Dr.  Fergus  was  constant  in  his  visits  at  La- 
morna  House,  but  at  times  when  he  was  per- 
suaded Mr.  Trevernen  was  not  at  home.  He 
tried  consolation,  for  he  knew  all  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  his  once  gay  but  now 
unhappy  Helen;  but  he  signally  failed,  for  his 
philosophy  was  irritating,  not  sedative ;  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  reason  and  to  the  intellect,  not  to 
the  heart.  He  attempted  to  teach  Helen  stoicism 
now,  for  he  had  educated  her  intellect,  but  not 
her  instincts,  and  he  discovered  there  were 
wounded  feelings  deeper  than  his  plummet  could 
fathom, — he  was  clumsy,  and  he  knew  it, — he 
was  kind  and  sympathetic,  and  would  have  mani- 
fested it,  but  knew  not  how;  his  speech  failed 
him,  and  so  he  oflered  to  lend  her  books,  and 
hoped  that  time  would  heal  her  sorrow.  Helen 
appreciated  the  efforts,  she  perfectly  understood 
them,  and  thanked  him  heartily   when  he  said 
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^'  Good-bye/^  and  placed  liis  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
as  he  had  often  done,  ejaculating  some  cynical  sen- 
tence which  covered  a  multitude  of  kindly  feel- 
ings. Helen  interpreted  aright  the  action  and 
acknowledged  it  by  one  gaze  from  her  lustrous 
eyes  into  his  placid  face,  plaintively  saying, — 

"Do  you  remember  your  story  of  the  poor 
soldier  on  the  battle-field,  when  the  surgeon  was 
probing  for  the  bullet  ?  He  said,  '  Deeper ! 
deeper  !'  and  died  V 

"I  do,  Helen  V  and  without  another  word  the 
physician  of  human  ills  left  her,  humbled  at  his 
very  limited  healing  powers ;  but  for  a  moment 
only,  as  his  mercurial  nature  must  have  imme- 
diately transported  him  into  the  land  of  imagina- 
tion, for  on  his  arrival  at  the  stables  for  '  Scrubby,^ 
he  was  just  finishing  this  favourite  quotation  from 
his  beloved  Shakspeare  : — 

"  Cure  her  of  that. 
Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  tlie  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
^        And  vdih.  some  sweet  obHvious  antidote, 

Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?" 

****** 

"  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs — I'll  none  of  it.' 
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The  Doctor  could  repeat  no  more,  for  Sam, 
'  Scrubby^ s '  attendant,  met  him  with, — 

"  What  be  the  matter.  Doctor,  be  '  Growler ' 
ill  ? — bain't  he  well  ?     I  fed  'un  when  he  wore  a 

"No,  no  !^^  petulantly  growled  the  Doctor; 
"  ^  Growler's '  not  ill,  he's  well  enough  •/'  and 
threw  Sam  the  pacifying  shilling . 

But  it  wouldn't  do ;  Sam's  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  if  ^  Growler'  must  be  physicked, 
who  but  Sam  could  be  the  physicker  ?  The 
Doctor  was  minus  another  shilling.  Sam  was 
bought  off  to  save  appearances,  and  '  Scrubby' 
was  the  scapegoat,  for  he  felt  the  spur,  as  he  had 
many  a  time  and  oft  under  like  circumstances. 

Helen,  from  these  visits  and  reveries,  always 
recovered  strength  of  will  and  purpose;  they 
were  to  her,  in  her  "  tempted  and  proved"  life  of 
trial,  similitudes  of  the  wilderness  life  of  the 
children  of  the  Bible ;  "  wayside  resting-places, 
palms  to  shelter  from  the  noonday  sun,  and 
springs  to  slake  the  feverish  thirst."  Helen  was 
not  alone  in  her  sorrow,  for  her  maid,  Priscilla, 
had  hers ;  she  knew  that  the  man  of  her  heart, 
the  sailor  of  the  '  Sylvia,'  whom  she  had  seen  for 
the  first  time  when  she  and  Power  came  home 
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from  Ireland  very  happy,  and  full  of  hope,  had 
forsaken  her,  and  had  taken  on  with  Nancy, 
Blanche^s  maid  at  the  Hall ;  and  yet  she,  with- 
out her  education,  her  intellect,  and  philosophy, 
bore  her  cross  meekly.  From  whence  came  the 
strength  and  the  support  ?  for  the  girl  murmured 
not,  but  was  as  cheerful  and  as  gay  in  spirits  as 
ever.  This  question  forced  itself  on  the  inquiring 
mind  of  Helen,  and  she  was  urged  by  curiosity 
to  make  the  inquiry,  not  believing  or  thinking 
that  for  her  there  could  be  peace  of  mind  re- 
stored from  the  same  fountain  ;  but  wheu  she 
was  told  by  the  simple-hearted  girl  from  whence 
she  derived  her  peace  and  consolation,  for  she 
now  acknowledged  her  sorrow,  and  told  her  that 
she  might  go  to  the  same  fountain,  Helen  was 
puzzled  !  She  saw  with  her  own  eyes  a  phase  of 
human  life  which  to  her  was  incomprehensible. 
Helen  looked  deeper  into  the  strange  mystery, 
and  was  struck  with  awe  when  she  discovered 
that  every  unkind  feeling  was  expelled,  every 
thought  that  could  induct  into  the  heart  hate  and 
revenge  was  killed  on  its  way,  and  that  in  the 
cor  cordium  of  this  domestic,  there  was  nothing 
but  charity,  forgiveness,  and  love.  This  was  in- 
explicable to  Helen,  and  when  told  the  source. 
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she  could  not  even  discern  the  way  to  it^  much 
less  see  it  with  the  eyes  of  her  soul,  and  appre- 
hend it  with  the  love  of  her  loving  heart.  She 
had  heard  many  a  sermon,  and  been  a  regular 
attendant  at  church, — it  was  a  duty  to  go  to 
church, — such  was  Helenas  creed;  to  stay  away 
was  disreputable,  and  to  listen  to  sermons  was 
a  duty  also,  although,  as  she  had  confessed  in 
her  merry  moods,  an  irksome  one.  She  had  dis- 
cussed again  and  again  Jewish  history  with  her 
friends  the  gownsmen,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Church.  Thanks  to  Doctor 
Fergus,  she  was  acquainted  with  the  writings,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  early  Fathers.  She  knew 
the  theories  propounded  by  the  Gnostics  and 
Manicheans,  and,  later  down  in  the  stream  of 
history,  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.  She  could 
translate,  and  had  translated,  many  of  the  beau- 
tiful passages  in  the  works  of  the  great  Augus- 
tine, as  well  as  some  of  the  happy  similitudes 
used  by  Chrysostom  in  his  evangelical  works; 
but,  beyond  the  sense  of  gratification  to  her, 
when  at  times  her  well-informed  mind  made  her 
conspicuous  and  shine  in  society,  her  arguments 
had  done  nothing  for  her.  She  had  studied  for 
power, — power  to  win  admiration,  DOwer  to  feed 
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her  vanity  and  to  make  lier  proud,  power  to  slay- 
men  and  bring  them  to  her  feet,  power  to  de- 
spise her  sex,  to  ride  rough-shod  over  them,  and 
to  laugh  at  their  follies  and  their  sufferings.  And 
yet  now  a  poor  girl  had  distanced  her  in  the  race 
of  life.  She  was  in  calm  when  Helen  was  in 
storm  ! — she  had  peace  when  Helen  had  per- 
turbation ! — she  had  divine  peace,  which  Helen 
had  not,  although  she  had  heard,  read,  and 
talked  about  it,  but  never  comprehended  it; 
now  she  saw  it  by  her  unwilling  eyes,  and  was 
convinced  it  was  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham, 
and  gave  the  victory  in  nobility  of  character  in 
every  phase  of  life,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
over  those  who  had  it  not,  without  respect  of 
persons,  or  their  characteristics. 

Priscilla  was  in  some  excitement  and  anxious. 
She  feared  lest  she  might  not  have  opportunities 
of  enjoying  to  the  full  the  great  religious  festival 
now  at  hand.  Wesleyanism  had  taken  deep  root 
in  Cornwall,  and  now  the  season  had  arrived  for 
a  deputation  of  their  more  celebrated  preachers 
to  visit  the  county,  and  hold  missionary  meet- 
ings. The  great  Bible  doctrine,  "justification 
by  faith,^^  which  included  in  their  preaching  in- 
stantaneous  forgiveness   of  sin,   combined  with 
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the  regulations,  or  churcli  discipline  of  their 
members,  formed  an  attraction,  strange,  myste- 
rious, fascinating,  and  so  inviting  that  men  and 
women  in  numbers  were  allured  to  membership 
from  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet ;  and 
amongst  them  was  Pris cilia,  attracted  to  them 
in  her  sorrow  when  mourning  over  her  deser- 
tion by  the  "A.  B/'  of  the  'Sylvia,'  who  had 
weighed  his  anchor,  and  sailed  away  to  the  lovely 
Nancy  at  the  Hall,  where  he  had  been  more  fre- 
quent, if  not  more  constant. 

He  accounted  for  his  preference  to  the  lively 
Nancy  when  cross-questioned  by  her,  but  not  in 
a  cross  manner,  concerning  his  attentions  to 
Priscilla,  and  whether  the  silly  wench  had  any 
cause  for  taking  on  so,  that  he  always  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  his  master;  and  that  it 
was  quite  proper  for  him  f-,o  drop  his  anchor 
in  the  same  port,  as  the  Hall  was  now  more 
his  home  than  the  cottage.  Nancy  came  from 
the  Coves,  and  was  familiar  with  their  verna- 
cular; she  told  him  saucily  that  if  he  dropped 
his  anchor  at  her  feet,  there  must  be  no  slipping 
it,  and  sailing  off  after  Priscillas  in  every  port  he 
sailed  to ;  but  that  he  was  to  give  her  plenty  of 
cable,  and  then,  like  a  good  ship,  she  would  ride 
at  his  anchor  in  storm  and  in  calm. 
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Returning  from  tliis  digression,  Priscilla  ob- 
tained from  Helen  permission  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings under  circumstances  very  different  from 
those  she  had  hitherto.  Her  requests  were 
always  complied  with,  as  Helen  ruled  the  domes- 
ticity of  Lamorna  House  with  judgment  and  with 
exquisite  kindness,  bul-  these  and  other  requests- 
were  often  granted  by  Helen  when  she  was  in 
a  playful  mood,  accompanied  by  some  laughing 
expression,  as,  "  Bless  the  girl,  what  next  V  or, 
"  Nonsense,  Priscilla  girl,  you  shall  go  over  to 
the  Hall  with  me,  that  will  do  you  more  good, 
and  recall  the  colour  to  your  cheek  /^  or,  "  Cer- 
tainly, poor  girl,  you  are  very  downcast,  but 
never  mind,  Pris "  (and  this  was  said  by  Helen 
when  she  was  very  playful,  and  when  Pris  was 
dressing  her  raven  ringlets,  and  her  lustrous  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  fun  and  wit  in  the  lustre" 
before  her)  "  never  mind.^^  she  said,  "  there  are 
fish  in  the  sea  as  fine  as  any  that  has  ever  been 
caught ;"  and  then  she  would  trill  with  her  merry 
voice,  whilst  her  maid  continued  her  manipula- 
tions,— 

"  With  a  bunch  of  bhie  ribbons  in  my  bonny  brown  hair, 
And  a  snnle  on  my  cheek,  I'll  never  despak ; 
For  the  wmd  and  the  waves  shall  waft  from  afar, 
Another  more  true  than  tliis  fickle  Jack  Tar." 
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But  now  Priscilla^s  request  was  granted  with 
tlie  utmost  sympathy;  and  when  she  told  her 
mistress  that  there  was  a  great  preacher  come, 
and  she  was  sure  it  would  do  her  good  to  hear 
him,  Helen,  instead  of  laughing  at  the  girl's 
whim,  thought  very  seriously  of  the  matter,  very 
seriously  indeed,  for  she  was  in  search  of  peace, 
of  peace  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  did  not 
know  it.  Priscilla  did ;  it  was  this  conscious 
knowledge  which  encouraged  her,  and  incited 
her  to  ask  her  mistress  to  listen  to  the  Methodist 
preacher, — a  term  at  this  time  not  very  resonant 
amongst  the  quality,  as  they  were  termed. 

A  great  deal  of  stir  was  being  made  at  this 
time  at  Pendeen.  The  deputation  had  arrived, 
and  the  great  annual  missionary  meeting  had 
taken  place,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  congre- 
gation from  the  surrounding  country,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Society  and  were  characterized  as 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  but  who  were  externally, 
if  not  wholly,  very  unlike  those  of  the  present 
day,  for  their  habits  were  simple,  approaching  to 
severity,  their  dress  was  plain  and  neat,  but  dis- 
owning an  especial  garb,  as  the  Quakers  had 
adopted.  They  eschewed  finery  and  dress,  as 
detracting  from  the  spirit  of  early  Christianity, 
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and  interfering  with  that  line  of  conduct  being 
followed  which  was  known  by  them  as  '^  being  in 
the  worlds  but  not  of  the  world.^^ 

Numbering  one  of  the  deputation  was  a  young 
man  who  had  attracted  very  much  notice  by  his 
powers  as  a  platform  orator,  as  well  as  a  preacher. 
He  was  to  preach  on  the  Sunday  evening,  being 
the  last  service  before  the  deputation  took  their 
leave,  having  accomplished  their  mission  by  in- 
stilling into  the  hearts  of  the  surrounding  multi- 
tudes a  desire  to  promulgate  the  Christian  lan- 
guage and  religion  amongst  the  heathen,  by 
consolidating  believers  in  their  faith,  settling 
matters  of  church  discipline,  and  inspiring  a  dis- 
position amongst  the  giddy  and  the  gay,  the 
thoughtless  and  profane,  to  turn  from  the  errors 
of  their  ways,  for,  in  the  language  of  one  of  their 
hymns,  *'  Why  should  they  die  V^ 

The  evening  came.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear  the 
preacher  from  far  and  near ;  he  had  won  their  sym- 
pathies, and,  although  youag  and  but  a  stranger, 
they  came  to  take  a  farewell.  Many  came  because 
in  their  language  he  had  become  their  spiritual 
father ;  and  he,  like  Paul  of  old,  having  esta- 
blished a  church,  was  departing  to  another  sphere 
of  action.     Helen  had  heard  from  Priscilla  of  this 
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preaclier, — for  she  listened  to  lier  now.  Moreover, 
she  had  heard  from  Dr.  Fergus  of  the  merits 
of  this  young  man  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  He 
had  discovered  a  novelty ;  he  had  ferreted  him 
out,  and  actually  had  beguiled  the  preacher  over 
to  see  him  in  his  coenobitium,  although  his  time 
was  short.  In  an  incautious  moment  the  preacher 
was  seduced  and  deceived  by  the  Doctor's  erudi- 
tion, that  beguiled  him  and  produced  a  con- 
geniality of  temperament,  taste,  and  friendship 
between  them.  The  Doctor  was  in  ecstasies  with 
his  new  Crichton ;  he  was  going  to  hear  him  on 
the  Sunday  evening,  and  he  was  full  of  bustle, 
expectation,  and  delight.  But  every  one  knew 
the  Doctor, — at  least,  the  worthy  people  thought 
they  did,  but  in  reality  a  very  few,  a  very  few 
indeed,  although  his  form  and  his  ^  Scrubby  * 
were  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  milestones  on 
their  roads. 

Helen  had  acceded  to  the  importunities  of  her 
maid,  and  under  Priscilla's  guardianship  did  she, 
undiscovered  by  the  eagle  eyes  of  Dr.  Fergus, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  attend  a  service,  as 
it  was  called,  in  a  meeting-house. 

The  preacher  was  a  young  man  and  a  scholar, 
swart,  lean,  and  pale,  diffident  in  manner,  and 
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scant  of  wordsj  rather  than  otherwise,  to  express 
his  thoughts;  they  struggled  to  get  free,  and 
sometimes,  from  perturbation,  the  clothes  which 
covered  them  were  not  always  of  the  best  fit,  and 
withal  there  was  a  fascination  in  the  abrupt  style, 
for  it  was  only  the  great  thoughts  that  were  too 
large  for  their  habiliments.  His  theme  for  his 
sermon  was  Mercy ;  his  text,  '^  With  God  there 
is  mercy .^' 

After  a  short  prelude,  in  which  he  expatiat-ed 
on  the  wondrous  creature  man,  he  took  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  universe,  and  pointed  to  man  alone 
as  being  able  to  sympathize  with  the  Creator, 
and  become  so  honoured  as  to  be  a  co-worker. 
By  inference  rather  than  detail. he  assumed  the 
fall  of  man  from  primeval  holiness,  and  intimated 
that  the  space  left  open  by  the  loss  of  power  was 
filled  up  by  the  new-born  element  of  fear,  and 
that  it  implied  departure.  A  sudden  transition, 
and  the  preacher  was  expatiating  on  the  Divine 
attributes,  exhibiting  them  for  a  moment  one 
after  another,  and  then  folding  them  up  and 
placing  them  aside,  until  he  came  to  that  of 
Mercy,  which  he  characterized  as  the  most  won- 
derful as  he  analysed  it  in  its  efi'ective  power 
through  the  sufferings  of  the  Sou  of  Man.     Pro- 
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ceeding,  lie  portrayed  man  under  the  similitude 
of  a  ruin,  and  in  this  condition,  before  his  large 
assembly,  feverish  with  excitement  and  hanging 
on  his  words,  he  stated  that  the  element  of  mercy 
is  displayed  and  offered  to  him.  A  question  was 
now  asked, — Who  will  obtain  mercy  ?  Now  he 
pictured  the  scene  between  Cain  and  Abel,  pro- 
claiming that  when  Cain's  countenance  fell,  the 
sin-offering,  the  lamb,  was  bleating  in  his  fold, 
almost  pleading  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice, by  which  means  alone  the  element  of  mercy 
could  then  be  displayed.  Mercy  in  its  manifes- 
tation was  now  under  review,  as  he  continued  by 
saying  that  Abel,  through  belief,  presented  at  the 
altar  of  expiation^  an  accepted  worship  ;  that  Abra- 
ham, further  down  in  the  stream  of  time,  saw 
Him  who  afterwards  became  the  embodiment  of 
tnercy,  and  rejoiced  with  exultation  ;  and  that 
Moses  was  ordained  to  appoint,  under  direct 
inspiration  of  the  mediator  of  this  covenant  of 
mercy,  the  Jewish  ritual  in  its  various  appoint- 
ments, which  were  emblematic  announcements 
of  the  priestly  work  of  Him  Who  would  come  in 
the  fulness  of  time  to  take  away  sin.  For,  he 
said,  the  tabernacle  dwelling  with  men  in  the 
wilderness,  mysteriously  overshadowing  the  altar 
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with  its  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  the  laver 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  for  purification, 
the  veil  of  the  covenant,  the  holy  vesture  of  the 
priest,  the  perfumes  of  incense,  the  golden  pro- 
pitiatory, the  shekinah  of  glory  dwelling  between 
the  outspread  wings  of  the  cherubim,  were  all, 
he  exclaimed  with  rapture,  visible  evidences  of 
mercy  which  found  their  fulfilment  in  that  awful 
hour  of  the  world's  history  when  the  Son  of  man 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  finished,^'  and  expired  in  super- 
natural darkness  on  the  cross.  The  hour  for 
preaching  had  passed  away,  and  the  congregation 
was  hushed  in  silence,  when  he  concluded  with  a 
peroration,  that  all  need  mercy.  For,  he  said, 
"  When  the  earthly  history  of  a  man  closes  with.- 
out  this  experience  of  mercy  he  is  a  lost  being, 
an  alien  from  good,  a  stranger  to  hope  henceforth 
and  for  ever.  If  it  be  true  that  all  have  sinned, 
then  is  it  tremendously  true  that  all  need  mercy. 
Jehovah  alone  fathomed  the  need  of  it  when  he 
withheld  not  His  only  Son,  that  through  Him 
mercy  might  be  righteously  offered  to  every  man. 
The  Son  of  man  experienced  it  when  He  left  the 
home  of  His  glory  and  dwelt  amongst  men,  a 
Man  of  Sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  But 
man  never  has  or  can  adequately  comprehend  it  j 
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he  must  discover  more  of  the  malignity  of  sin, 
must  know  the  bliss  that  a  soul  must  lose  when 
excluded  from  heaven,  and  the  anguish  it  must 
endure  in  the  dread  exile  of  perdition.  Mercy," 
he  said,  "  is  pre-eminently  the  common  want ; 
without  it  the  possession  of  a  world's  wealth  and 
a  conscious  power  to  use  it  can  but  envenom  the 
anguish  and  enfold  in  midnight  gloom  the  despair 
of  a  soul  eternally  undone.  Seek  it,''  said  the 
preacher,  "  and  you  shall  find  it,  for  the  promises 
of  the  Great  I  AM  fail  not ;  they  are  ratified 
by  his  oath,  for  as  I  live,  saith  Jehovah,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  will 
save  to  the  very  uttermost,  and  will  cast  out  none 
who  seek  for  mercy  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant  that  speaketh 
better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  for  remem- 
ber you  are  not  come  to  Mount  Sinai  or  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  but  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  your  faith." 

With  the  usual  singing  and  dismissal  prayer, 
the  crowded  congregation  separated,  many  now 
enrolled  their  names  for  membership,  many 
daring  smugglers  and  cold,  iron-hearted  men 
were  melted  into  tears  at  this  display  of  the 
goodness  and  tenderness  of  God.     Many  pressed 
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forward  to  shake  the  preacher  by  the  hand,  and 
many  stayed  to  pray,  or,  in  their  language,  to  give 
themselves  to  God,  under  the  affectionate  care 
and  guidance  of  the  class-leaders  and  elders  of 
the  society.  Such  was  life  in  the  early  period  of 
Methodism. 

Helen  went  home  and  sought  her  room.     Pris- 
cilla  stayed  to  receive    guiding  counsel,  as  she 
was  one  of  the  members.     Helen  in  the  gloomy 
shadows   of  deep   evening,    alone   in   her  room, 
marvelled  at  what  she  had  heard.     ''  Could  it  be 
that  her  heart  could  be  so  desperately  wicked  ? 
it  was  desolate  and  lonely  enough  !     Could  it  be 
that  she  must  feel  within  herself  that  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  her  acts  could  be  justified  when 
measured  by  that  standard  of  perfect   holiness 
which  she  had  just  heard  displayed  ?     Could  it  be 
that  unless  she  pleaded  guilty,  and  pleaded  at 
the  altar  of  mercy,  she  could  not  obtain  peace? 
And  can  it  be,''  she  thought,  "that  exile  from 
the   presence   of  God   is   the    consummation   of 

misery  ?" 

With  thoughts  like  these  she  attempted  to  take 
her  rest,  but  immediately  up  came  the  thought 
''  There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked,  saith  my  God  !" 
and  tossed  with  fears,  and  trembling  as  she  had 
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never  trembled  before,  at  last  in  the  dead  of  niglit 
tbe  weary  penitent  alone  in  her  cbamber,  rose 
from  her  bed,  and  by  its  side  on  her  bended 
knees,  with  her  head  in  the  hollow  of  her  hands, 
not  daring  to  look  up,  with  tears  flowing  from 
her  sacred  founts  of  sorrow,  she  wrestled  now  in 
the  Saviour^s  own  appointed  way;  she  cast  the 
sorrow  of  her  overburdened  and  sin-vexed  soul 
on  Him  who  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  heal 
and  deliver  her.  She  sought  His  aid.  His  blessing 
and  His  peace,  for  His  mercy's  sake. 

The  earth  was  now  no  more  "  like  iron  beneath 
her  feet,  or  the  heavens  as  brass;"  her  prayer 
ascended  to  the  throne  from  the  great  mercy- 
seat,  and  soon  she  felt  swelling  up  through  the 
caverns  of  her  being,  the  tender  language  of 
Scripture,  "  The  bruised  reed  I  will  not  break," 
and  soon  she  felt  the  communion  of  the  fellowship 
of  suffering,  and  knew  she  was  a  disciple,  and 
experienced  the  calm  of  sins  forgiven. 

Early  in  the  morning  Helen  was  waited  on  by 
Priscilla  with  a  cup  of  refreshing  tea;  could  it 
have  been  sympathy,  or  a  conscious  knowledge 
that  her  mistress  had  passed  an  eventful  night 
in  her  life's  history  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  Christian  was  up  betimes 
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andj  under  tlie  delicate  disguise  of  ministration, 
she  c^me  to  lier  that,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her 
heart,  her  mouth  might  speak  in  solace  from  the 
depths  of  her  own  experience. 

Concealment  on  Helen's  part  if  desired  would 
have  been  impossible;  there  was  sympathy  awa- 
kened, and  the  chords  were  vibrating  still.  Thus 
it  was  as  Priscilla,  leaning  over  the  bed  coverlet 
with  her  cup  of  tea,  spoke  to  her  dear  mistress 
in  her  respectful  manner,  and  asked  her,  not 
without  significance,  "  if  all  was  well." 

Helen  understood  her  domestic,  her  perceptions 
were  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  she  answered  in 
a  manner  so  touchingly  winning,  "All  is  well  !'^ 
that  Priscilla  had  no  doubt  on  her  mind  that  her 
young  mistress  had  yielded  to  the  mighty  and 
hallowing  influence  of  grace,  through  great 
mental  suflering  and  conflict,  superinduced  by 
home  and  heart  afiliction. 

Helen  was  now  as  calm  as  ocean  after  storm. 
She  had  in  one  night  entered  on  another  phase  of 
existence,  and,  to  meet  impending  trials,  she 
knew  now  she  had  strength  and  support  from  the 
same  fountain- source  as  Priscilla,  and  felt  she  had 
now  at  her  command  faculties  which  had  been 
latent,  purposes  unknown,  and  motives  undis- 
covered. 
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Helen's  first  trial  of  her  faith  came  suddenly, 
soon,  and  unexpected,  for  scarcely  had  she  re- 
covered her  equanimity,  and  commenced  the 
discharge  of  her  daily  routine  of  domestic  life  in 
serenity  of  soul,  than  Blanche's  letter  was  re- 
ceived. Whilst  kind  expressions  pervaded  it,  it 
nevertheless  rudely  shocked  her  serene  state  of 
mind ;  it  awoke  slumbering  memories  of  sunny 
hours  now  gone,  and,  to  her  belief,  gone  for  ever. 
It  disentombed  Power  from  his  grave  in  her  heart, 
it  reminded  her  that  Blanche  was  still  in  union 
with  her  lover,  and  she  had  to  exorcise  the  feeling 
of  envy  and  the  intruding  thought  that  Blanche 
was  selfish  and  unconcerned  for  her.  This  was 
her  very  first  cross.  In  a  moment  she  trampled 
it  under  her  feet ;  but  not  so  easily  the  second 
when  she  read  further  on,  that  old  Kitty  was  ill, 
and  had  talked  of  her  with  evident  uneasiness. 
In  a  moment  her  quick  thoughts  were  at  work,  in 
imagination  confronting  her,  and  convicting  her, 
in  argument  out  of  her  own  mouth,  of  her  assump- 
tion and  treachery  in  confederating  with  her 
brother  in  some  scheme  to  further  her  ends, 
which  had  directly  for  its  consequence  the 
estrangement  of  her  lover,  but  she  remembered 
the  passage,  '^  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
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come  evil  with  good."  There  was  no  escape,  the 
passage  stood  in  vision  before  her  mental  eye ; 
the  old  struggle  was  revived,  but  the  great  un- 
seen Friend  was  at  her  side,  and  immediately  this 
command  was  dissolved  before  her  vision  by 
another  far  more  encourageing  taking  its  place, 
and  fixing  itself  before  her  gaze ;  for  in  dazzling 
splendour  she  saw,  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
thy  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee." 

She  obeyed,  and  old  Kitty  was  forgiven  imme- 
diately, and  the  old  kindly  and  respectful  feeling 
set  in  with  irresistible  force,  for  now  she  was 
impatient  to  see  her,  and  to  tell  her  if  she  had 
wronged  her,  that  she  was  forgiven. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  Helen  sat  down  and  re- 
plied to  Blanche's  letter,  which  unquestionably 
had  revelations  which  startled  her,  and  filled  her 
with  amazement.  She  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  see  old  Kitty,  which  was  very  quickly  commu- 
nicated to  her,  and  which  was  eagerly  embraced. 
It  also  afforded  an  occasion  for  a  renewal  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  cousins.  Blanche,  however 
replying  to  Helen,  did  not  invite  her  to  the  Hall, 
she  was  prohibited  by  her  father  from  doing  so — 
so  unlike  him.  It  was  arranged  therefore,  that 
for  the  present,  they  should  meet  at  the  cottage. 
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and  Blanche^ s  letter  recommended  promptitude, 
as  she  became  aware,  from  the  her  last  visit  to  the 
cottage,  that  it  was  necessary ;  indeed,  Blanche 
urged  haste,  because  the  state  of  old  Kitty^s 
health,  and  her  eager  and  constantly  expressed 
hope  and  desire  to  see  Helen,  admitted  of  no 
delay,  if  she  desired  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
fast-sinking  invalid. 
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•'  Waft  her,  angels." 

Events  were  rapidly  hastening  to  a  crisis  at  the 
cottage.  The  shadows  were  deepening  into  the 
pall  of  night.  Dr.  Fergus  had  pronounced  on 
the  state  of  old  Kitty's  health.  She  knew  her- 
self that  she  was  passing  the  reach  of  hope,  and 
that  the  last  resources  of  medical  aid  were  failing 
her.  Jenny,  her  beloved  daughter,  left  her  hus- 
band and  her  flock  to  mind  themselves,  and  was 
now  ministering  to  her  mother  in  her  last  hours. 
Blanche  was  daily  present,  and  the  visits  of  Sir 
Hugh  as  constant  as  ever ;  his  every  act  showing 
him  to  be  deeply  depressed.  To  Blanche  and 
Merlin  it  appeared  that  he  was  bowed  down  with 
care  and  thought,  and  that  his  abrupt  visits  had 
become  little  more  than  visits  of  habit  and  vain 
attempts  to  forget  himself. 
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His  last  visit  was  paid,  when  he  met  Helen  on 
her  arrival  as  he  was  departing.  He  would  have 
passed  her  unnoticed  (so  absent  was  he),  but  the 
old  familiar  word  "  Uncle  '^  recalled  him  from  his 
reverie,  and  he  recognized  his  niece.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  repelled  her  advances,  but  for  a  moment 
only ;  for  what  had  Helen  to  do  with  the  schemes 
of  her  father  ?  and  then  he  received  her  after  his 
old  accustomed  fashion.  He  told  her  that  old  Kitty 
was  very  ill, — in  fact,  he  believed  she  was  dying, 
— and  that  he  should  never  see  his  old  faithful 
dependant  again.     He  was  glad  she  was  come. 

"  Blanche  "  (and  he  strangely  coupled  Merlin^s 
name  with  hers,  for  evidently  they  had  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  he  was  brooding  on  the  inevi- 
table) are,''  he  said,  "  within,  and  will  be  glad  to 
to  see  you ;"  and  almost  immediately,  in  apparent 
unconcern,  he  passed  out  from  the  old  porch. 

Few  were  the  sentences  uttered  between  the 
cousins  when  they  met.  They  embraced  tenderly, 
and  were  again  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Ere  they 
could  exchange  thoughts,  which  were  pressing 
to  escape,  the  quick  ear  of  old  Kitty  had  caught 
the  sound  of  Helen's  voice. 

"  Is  she  come  ?"  she  said. 

"  Who,  mother  ?"  said  Jenny. 
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''  Who  ?  Wliy  do  you  ask,  daughter  ?  Whom 
have  I  been  anxiously  waiting  for,  counting  the 
weary  hours  until  she  came,  but  Helen  Trevernen  ? 
I  cannot  die  until  I  see  her.  Don't  deceive  me. 
I  heard  her  voice,  though  it  was  but  a  whisper. 
She  is  here,  and  I  must  see  her  alone." 

"Alone,  mother  V  said  Jenny. 

"  Yes,  alone,  if  I  am  to  die  in  peace." 

From  this  exertion  the  old  woman  fell  into 
a  slumber — possibly  from  the  effect  of  opiate. 
During  this  interim  Dr.  Fergus  arrived  and  saw 
her.  He  almost  immediately  left  the  room,  for 
having  felt  her  pulse,  he  shook  his  head  with 
great  solemnity,  saying — 

"  There  is  but  a  flutter ;  the  pulse  of  life  has 
almost  ceased  to  throb." 

Awaking  from  this  repose,  the  usual  fever  fe- 
brifuge was  administered,  and  the  old  vivacity 
was  for  a  moment  rekindled. 

"  Did  I  dream  ?     Is  Helen  Trevernen  here  ?" 

'-  Yes,  mother." 

"  Then  I  must  see  her.  Now  the  moment  is 
come,  is  come  at  last,  Helen  Trevernen,"  she  said, 
as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  her,  and  then  looked  about 
to  see  and  be  certain  that  they  were  alone,  when 
Helen  approached  the  bedside  and  stooped  over 
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her  and  spoke  soothingly.  '^  Look  at  me^  Helen/' 
she  said.  "  I  cannot  die  in  peace.  I  have  longed 
to  see  yoUj  and  have  dreamt  I  saw  you^  but  have 
awaked  from  dreams  to  wait  in  agony  and  almost 
despair.  But  you  are  come.  Yes^  I  see  you  now, 
and  hear  your  maiden  voice.'' 

Helen  now  breathed  a  few  words  of  consola- 
tion, and  would  have  incidentally  informed  her 
of  her  own  late  eventful  history,  to  encourage  her 
to  speak  and  to  ensure  her  of  her  forgiveness,  for 
she  well  knew  her  secret,  and  saw  with  her  own 
eyes  the  agony  proceeding  from  remorse;  but  she 
was  interrupted.  The  pause  was  necessary  for  the 
effort.  It  was  made.  The  dying  woman,  with 
her  cold  and  clammy  hand,  grasped  Helen's,  and 
fixing  her  eyes  on  hers,  in  a  convulsive  effort 
said, — 

''  Helen  Trevernen,  I  have  wronged  you.  I 
have  been  the  cause  of  bitterness  to  your  soul, 
anguish  to  your  heart,  and  but  for  me  you  would 
not  have  been  forsaken.  Helen !  Helen !  can 
you  forgive  me  ?" 

Ere  Helen  could  speak  the  dying  woman's 
strength  had  failed  her,  and  she  became  uncon- 
scious until  recalled  by  Helen  wiping  her  tears 
from  off  her  pallid  brow. 
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'^  Now  I  know,  Helen,  that  you  forgive  me." 

"I  do  !   I  do  !"  passionately  said  Helen. 

'^Then  Amen.     I  can  now  die  in  peace." 

"Amen,"  said  Helen,  as  she  now  soothed  her 
pillow. 

"  Is  all  over  ?"  asked  Blanche,  with  Merlin  at 
her  side. 

"Not  yet,  dear,"  said  Helen;  "but  it  soon  will 
be.     She  will  die  forgiven  and  in  peace.'' 

Soon  the  whole  family  were  gathered  round  the 
bedside.  Evening  had  set  in — a  summer's  even- 
ing; every  breeze  loaded  with  perfume  as  it  was 
fanned  on  the  expiring  form  of  the  venerated  and 
beloved  old  woman  Soon  she  awoke,  and  gently 
talked,  in  broken  and  disconnected  sentences,  of 
other  days.  The  minstrelsy  of  her  soul  was  again 
feebly  flowing,  as  she  chanted  in  feeble  whispers, 
yet  in  song,  snatches  from  the  manj^  she  had 
composed  in  her  early  days.  The  ruling  passion 
was  strong  in  death.  Again  she  stopped,  arid 
asked  where  was  the  melody  ?  Breathlessly  listen- 
ing in  silence,  they  bent  over  her,  and  again  she 
said — 

"  I  hear  it.  Hark  !  Listen  !  It  is  like  the 
sweet  singing  of  other  days,  when  I  was  a  giddy 
girl  at  the  Hall,  when  the  great  minstrels  came 
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down  from  London  and  sang  as  I  never  heard 
before  or  since.  Hark  !  I  liear  it  again.  It  is 
coming  nearer,  nearer.  It  floods  my  soul.  I 
see  !  I  see  !  Harpers  with  their  golden  harps ; 
angels  ascending  and  descending.  Comings  yes, 
melody  and  song ;  music  of  the  rippling  stream ; 
of  the  hurrying  flood — sweeter  than  the  sound  of 
wiaters ;  holier  than — '^ 

Then  all  was  silence !  and  a  soul  flooded 
with  music — another  of  nature's  minstrels — had 
fallen  asleep  and  been  wafted  upwards  by  angels. 

''  What  was  it  you  said  just  now,  when  John 
came  in  with  his  net  V  said  an  aged  crone  to  her 
daughter,  whose  accustomed  place  from  morning 
until  night  was  by  the  hearth  in  her  son's  cot- 
tage, grown  deaf  with  age  and  cross  with  rheuma- 
tism. "^Wliat  said  you?"  she  peevishly  asked 
her  daughter  the  second  time. 

"  Why,  I  have  told  you  already,"  bawled  the 
Amazon,  disturbed  in  her  avocation  of  assorting 
the  fish  just  brought  home  for  market.  "  You  are 
grown  daft,  and  can't  remember  the  days  of  the 
week.  I  told  you  that  old  Kitty  Keskeys  is  dead. 
She  died  last  night,  in  the  middle  of  singing  her 
old  devil-me-cheat  songs." 

''  Old  Kitty  gone  to  her  long  home  before  me  !" 
mumbled  the  woman  of  ninety,  regardless  of  her 
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daughter,  who  had  returned  to  her  fish,  after 
having  again  recalled  the  memory  of  her  mother 
to  the  news  of  the  day.  "  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  her  again.  It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  her. 
She  was  hale  and  strong  then,  and  I  thought  I 
would  be  streckit  afore  her — lang  afore.  We 
talk  of  it  whiles  since,  when  I  was  up  at  the  Hall, 
and  laid  out  my  lady  with  her ;  and  we  saw  the 
fine  linen,  and  the  silken  gowns,  and  the  satin 
robes,  and — and —    Madge,  when  was  it  V 

''  Yesterday  evening,  mother,'^  said  the  wo- 
man of  business,  giving  a  moment  of  her  atten- 
tion, and  a  breath  of  her  mouth,  without  inter- 
ruption from  her  calling;  "yesterday  evening — 
that's  a  fine  pullock,  and  is  worth  a  shilling,  and 
shan't  go  for  less  in  Pendeen  market.'' 

"  Yesterday  was  it  ?  Said  I  not  there's  death 
in  the  pot  this  night  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  never  heard  ye,^'  said  the 
daughter ;  "  that's  a  fine  lobster,  but  he^s  lost 
his  claw,  he  must  go  cheap  ;  he's  like  poor  old 
limping  Jack  with  his  wooden  leg,  and  must  be 
thrown  aside,"  she  said,  suiting  the  action  to  her 
words. 

"  Yesterday,  and  I'm  left  !     Madge  !  " 

'^  Well,  mother^  what  now  ?" 

i3 
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"  Who^s  going  to  lay  out  the  corpse  j  there'll 
be  cake  and  wine  in  plenty  ?  Pll  go/'  And  at- 
tempting to  rise  from  her  seat,  the  aged  woman 
made  an  effort  to  reach  the  back  of  the  cot- 
tage door,  the  accustomed  place  for  bonnets  and 
shawls  to  be  hung ;  and  again  said,  ^'  I'll  go, 
Madge,  myself,  and  lay  her  out.  None  can  do 
it  like  me,  and  we'll  talk  of  olden  days,  and  the 
bonny  burials  of  yore.  I  mind  old  Evered  when 
he  died,  it  was  fearful ;  he  died  hard,  hard.  It 
was  drink,  drink  for  us  all,  and  as  much  as  old 
Kitty  could  do  to  keep  him  quiet  from  saying 
what  he  had  better  keep  indoors,  before  he 
passed,  before  he  passed.  It  was  a  fearful  night 
w^hen  he  took  himself  away,  and  left  his  old  worn- 
out  carcase  behind.  He  was  buried  nigh  the 
old  doorway,  and  the  scutcheon  at  the  Hall 
blew  down  in  the  gale  long  ago,  long  ago. 
I  mind  it  well,  if  it  was  but  yesterday.  The 
Laitys  were  ever  a  proud  race,  but  they  are  near 
the  t'other  end  of  their  tether,  if  all  be  true  they 
say.  The  boy  Merlin,  Madge,  the  boy,  where  is 
he?" 

"  Up  at  the  cottage,  mother,  I  suppose ;  how 
should  I  know  ?" 

"  Give  me  my  bonnet,  I'll  go,  I'll  go  and  lay 
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out  the  corpse^  and  we^ll  talk,   and   we^ll  drink 
tlie  old  wine/^ 

This  effort  was  all  that  the  old  woman  was  ca- 
pable of;  and  when  it  was  over,  she  sank  in  un- 
conscious senility  on  her  accustomed  seat. 

During  this  cottage  scene  many  neighbours 
who  were  interested  in  the  event  just  happened, 
came  to  talk  of  it ;  and  from  them  were  the 
friends  who  went  to  the  cottage  to  perform  the 
last  offices  of  the  dead,  and  they  found  there 
cake  and  wine  in  plenty,  as  the  aged  woman  pre- 
dicted. 

Another  act  of  necessity  was  quickly  in  course 
of  preparation,  but  not  without  much  discussion 
and  opposition  at  the  '  Eose  and  Crown  ^  at  St. 
Keverne,  which  at  this  time  was  furnished  with 
its  usual  guests,  and  amongst  them  was  the  time- 
out-of-mind  grave-digger,  sexton,  and  leader  of 
the  band  of  bell-ringers. 

The  evening  tankard,  prepared  as  usual,  ac- 
companied with  the  accustomed  pipes,  were  going 
their  merry  round,  when  the  harmony  of  conver- 
sation was  interrupted  by  the  host's  announce- 
ment that  old  Kitty  was  to  be  buried  at  Lan- 
dewednack  with  her  forefathers,  and  not  at  St. 
Keverne. 
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''  And  wlio  told  you  V^  with  much  asperity  vo- 
ciferated the  sexton^  who  for  the  first  time  had 
any  intimation  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  who 
tiow  was  seized  with  fear  and  anger  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  his  fees,  which  he  expected 
would  be  very  considerable,  more  than  ordina- 
rily so,  as  the  deceased  belonged  to  the  Laity 
family. 

^^  Who  told  me  ?"  said  the  cheerful  Boniface. 

'^  Eh,  who  told  you  V^  said  the  sexton. 

''  Well,  now,  I  never,^^  said  the  host ;  "  what  a 
flurry  you  are  in  !"  And  with  a  smuggler's 
whistle,  a  "Wheugh!"  and  blowing  off  froth 
from  his  tankard,  he  jerked  out, — 

"  The  bells  of  St.  Keverne  shall  ring  their  ding-dong 
Wlien  the  funeral  procession  is  passing  along ; 
But  Landewednack  old  bells  the  funeral  will  guide, 
Where  old  Kitty  will  rest  by  her  ancestors'  side." 

'^  There's  for  you,"  said  mine  host ;  "  there's  who 
told  me.  But  more  than  that.  Dr.  Fergus  has 
been  over." 

"It's  all  a  lie,"  said  the  sexton;  ^^it's  all  a 
lie,  she  must  be  buried  at  St.  Keverne,  or  she'll 
never  rest  in  her  grave.  I'll  go  and  see  the 
Doctor." 

And  off  went  the  man  of  skulls,  followed  by 
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his  faithful  Achates,  to  see  him,  and  stick  out 
for  the  rights  of  St.  Keverne ;  that  is,  that  he 
shouldn^t  be  mulct  of  his  fees. 

The  Doctor  was  not  in,  but  the  master-builder 
of  the  doomsday  houses  in  St.  Keverne  was  con- 
soled, for  he  met  Merlin  returning,  who  had  been 
over,  and  had  given  orders,  which  were  con- 
genial to  his  feelings,  and  he  went  to  rest  in 
peace,  after  having  prepared  his  mattock  for  the 
digging  of  the  grave. 

Early  to  work  was  a  maxim  with  the  most 
popular  man  at  St.  Keverne,  always  excepting 
the  Doctor.  But  this  point  had  often  been  keenly 
disputed,  and  remained  a  contested  one.  For 
while  he  admitted  the  Doctor's  popular  useful- 
ness in  bringing  in  and  sending  out  of  the  world, 
he  maintained  that  his  offices  extended  equally 
far,  and  farther,  for  he  rang  the  marriage-bell, 
and  stood  godfather  when  required  in  cases  of 
necessity.  Up  with  the  lark  was  the  man  of 
graves,  and  whilst  high  in  air  the  joyous  lark 
chanted  her  matin  song,  our  good  man  delver 
was  not  unmindful  of  his,  for  in  the  spirit  of  the 
musty  proverb,  '^  that  mocking  is  catching,'^  he 
croaked  out, — 
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"  A  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  a  spade 
For,  and  a  shrouding- sheet ; 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  to  meet." 

Now,  the  Doctor  was  an  early  riser ;  and  was, 
as  usual,  up  betimes.  Ever  on  the  scent  for  no- 
velty, his  quick  ear  soon  caught  the  not  over 
sonorous  voice  of  the  busy  sexton,  now  getting 
warm  in  his  work ;  and  soon,  too,  he  caught  his 
words,— 

''  Eh,  by  my  certie,  the  knave's  happy  in  his 
work  ;  but  what's  this  I  hear,  eh  V^  and  step- 
ping along  briskly,  he  crossed  the  road  from  his 
house,  tripped  over  the  churchyard  stile,  and 
was  soon  by  the  grave-digger's  side. 

"  Eh,  Doctor,  and  is  that  you  ?" 

"  Eh,  it's  mysel',  I  ween  ;  and  what  ould  warld 
song  was  ye  singing,  my  man,  eh  ?"  coaxingly 
said  tlie  curious  and  inquisitive  searcher  after  no- 
velties, fearing  lest  he  might  lose  the  treasure  of 
an  ancient  ballad,  if  the  man  turned  sulky,  by 
his  showing  any  anxiety  or  curiosity. 

"  Just  what  ye  yourself  larnt  me  a  long  while 
ago." 

"  I  no  mind  it,  just  ye  sing  it  ance  more,  my 
man,  and  I'll  tell  ye  then  all  about  it." 
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^^^Deed  will  1.''  And  again  the  minstrel's 
song  was  heard. 

"  Eneuch  !  eneuch !  I  mind  it  weel  eneuch 
now  \" 

"  Of  course  you  do,  Doctor ;  it  is  out  of  the 
old  play-book  you  are  so  fond  of,  and  had  in 
your  hand  when  I  was  digging  away  as  beauti- 
ful a  grave  as  ever  I  dug  for  old  Mr.  Penteath, 
rest  his  soul.  He  was  fond  of  a  drap  of  the  real 
moonshine,  and  ye,  your  own  self,  when  no  one 
was  looking,  told  me  what  to  say,  how  to  say 
it,  and  you  was  Maister  Hamlet.'' 

''  Yes,  yes,  I  recollect.'' 

"  Yes,  of  course  you  do,  and  gave  me  a  shil- 
ling, and  said  I  should  make  a  first-rate  grave- 
digger  for  Covin  Garden." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  mind  it  well." 

"  Of  course  you  do,  and  told  me  I  was  to  look 
up  when  you  looked  down.  And  then  you  sat 
upon  that  old  tombstone,  and  said  all  manner  of 
queer  things.  Oh,  indeed,  your  honor,  but  I  am 
very  sorry  I  never  learnt  the  stuff;  but  I'm  no 
scholar,  and  never  learnt  to  read,  but  I  do  wish 
I  had  learnt  it  all,  if  only  to  please  you,  your 
honour.  But  I  have  learnt  some  of  it,  after  all, 
now  try  me." 
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And  the  Doctor  did^  and  to  tlie  trying  of  his 
temper^  for  all  my  good  man  delver  remembered 
was,  "  Get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and  fetch  me  a 
stoup  of  liquor/^  which  was  not  without  signi- 
ficance; nevertheless  it  afforded  the  enthusiast 
one  shot,  which  he  fired  with  all  his  powers,  and 
in  his  best  Hamlet  style ;  for  he  turned  his  Gar- 
rick  look  on  his  imaginary  '  Horatio/  and  said, 
as  he  imagined,  in  a  deep,  misanthropic  voice, — 

"  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business  ? 
He  sings  at  grave-making,  but  let  him  cudgel 
his  brains  no  more,  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend 
his  pace  with  beating/' 

''^  That's  it,  Doctor,  them's  the  very  words  you 
larnt  me,  only  I  forgot  'em." 

^'  Ahem !"  said  the  Doctor,  recovering  from 
his  confusion ;  '^  yes,  I  remember,  but  my  me- 
mory is  slightly  at  fault.  I  do  remember  it  is 
the  grave-maker,  and  not  Hamlet,  who  quotes 
this  familiar  adage." 

"  But,  Doctor  dear,"  said  the  sexton,  *^  let  us 
change  the  subject;  we  have  done  a  bit  o'  bis- 
ness  together  afore  now ;  can't  I  bring  you  a  bit 
o'  natomy  ?  There's  young  Keelson,  he  that  was 
drowned ;  what  say,  I'll  have  him  up  this  evening 
for  you." 
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"  No,  no.  There,  wliat^s  that  V  said  the  Doc- 
tor; "how  the  knave  jowls  the  skull  to  the 
ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone.  Hem,  but 
no  more  of  this." 

"  Shall  I  bring  you  a  bit  o'  natomy  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I  tell  ye  no." 

"  Vera  weel.  Doctor,"  said  the  man,  mocking 
him,  finding  he  could  get  nothing  out  of  him. 
"  Each  ^\41ful  man  will  have  his  ain  way." 

"  That  is,"  said  the  Doctor,  "he  will  gang  his 
ain  gate." 

"  But  who  telled  ye  to  dig  the  grave  here,  for 
it's  for  old  Kitty,  I  ween." 

"Just* so;  well,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  lad  Merlin,  and  the  head -stone  is  to  be  done 
at  Pendeen,  with  angels  carved  on  it." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  well,  I  hope 
they'll  alter  the  spelling,"  and  was  about  to  turn 
away. 

"Not  they!"  shouted  the  querulist;  they'll 
spell  it  the  same  as  they  have  any  time  for  this 
fifty  year  and  upwards." 

"Then  they'll  spell  it  wrang,  my  man,  alto- 
gether wrang !"  shouted  the  irate  Doctor,  re- 
turning to  the  grave.  "  I  say  it,  and  I  will  main- 
tain it  against  all  controversy,  as  I  have  many  a 
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time,  that  Keskeys  is  a  corruption,  a  contraction 
from  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  ? — which  is  a  French  inter- 
rogation, my  man,  and  means  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
^  What  is  it  ?  ^  or  by  a  free  translation,  '  Who  is 
it?^  and  has  been  mutilated  by  ignorant  icono- 
clasts into  Keskeys.^' 

"  Very  well.  Doctor,  it  may  be  so,'^  said  the 
tormentor ;  "  it  may  be  so,  and  I  dare  say  you  are 
well  varsed  inlarning/'  And  twinkling  his  cun- 
ning eye  with  mock  humility,  continued  by  say- 
ing, ''  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  when  I  tell  ye, 
they  say  you  are  a  conceited  old  peddledog." 

^^  Pedagogue,  man,  pedagogue.  But  who  say 
that  V  asked  the  Doctor,  now  smiling  at  the 
discovery  which  informed  him  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held. 

"  Who  say  so  ?  Why,  everybody  say  so,  and  I 
say  you  are  wrong,  giving  old  Kitty  a  Frencher's 
name,  for  her  forbears  were  called  Cusskeys,  and  I 
say  she  came  of  an  ancient  stock,  and  they  fought, 
and  took  the  old  castle  of  Pendennis  from  the 
Arundels,  and  the  like ;  and  when  they  got  the 
keys,  they  wouldn't  fit,  and  they  cussed  them,  and 
threw  them  into  the  moat,  and  ever  after  they  was 
called  Cusskeys,  or,  as  some  say,  Keskeys.'' 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  all 
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idle  fable;  worse,  ridiculous,  and  only  fit  for 
ploughmen,  fishermen,  and  foolish  women — old 
wives'  tales  !  "  and  having  satisfied  all  his  curio- 
sity, and  amused  himself  in  the  early  morning, 
he  retired,  and  left  the  good  man  delver  to  com- 
plete the  grave,  sing  his  distich,  or  go  to 
Yaughan's  for  a  stoup  of  liquor,  whichever  suited 
his  appetite  best. 

Could  Merlin  have  carried  out  his  desire,  it 
would  have  been  to  have  the  last  office  performed 
for  his  beloved  grandmother  early  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  and  have  followed  her  remains  to  their 
last  resting-place  in  quietude  and  solemnity,  ac- 
companied only  by  those  who  had  been  her  be- 
nefactors and  relations  ;  but  in  this  commendable 
intention  he  was  overruled;  custom  forbade  it, 
and  he  therefore,  chiefly  in  compliance  with 
Jenny's  expostulations,  assented  to  her  wishes, 
and  the  hour  for  sepulture  was  fixed  for  the  after- 
noon. 

Some  discussion  ensued  at  the  cottage  regard- 
ing the  arrangements,  it  being  difficult  to  assign 
the  proper  place  for  Merlin,  as  it  was  thought 
verj^  likely  that  many  of  the  neighbours  would 
attend  the  funeral,  and  it  was  well  known  they 
were  very  punctilious  in  these  matters,  and  any 
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arrangement  that  miglit^  however  unintention- 
ally, shock  their  preconceived  notions  and  feel- 
ings, might  give  rise  to  unseemly  remarks,  and 
even  engender  ill-feeling. 

Although  it  was  well  known  that  Merlin  was 
the  grandson  of  the  deceased,  yet  he  had  never 
been  acknowledged  as  such;  moreover,  his  posi- 
tion of  late  years  had  been  so  exceptional,  that  a 
little  difficulty  arose,  and  a  matter  of  precedence 
had  to  be  settled  whether  or  not  Merlin  should 
be  the  chief  mourner  ?  If  he  took  this  position, 
what  would  the  friends  say,  and  would  it  be  con- 
genial to  their  feelings  ?  or,  if  he  did  not,  and 
yielded  the  position  to  Jenny  and  her  husband, 
and  simply  followed,  more  as  a  spectator  than  a 
mourner,  what  would  they  then  say  ?  Affection, 
and  not  discussion,  settled  this  matter.  Merlin 
with  decision  announced  that  as  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  cottage,  he  should  throw  to 
the  winds  any  ill-assumed  disguise,  and,  by 
taking  his  proper  place,  proclaim  to  all  his  rela- 
tionship. 

The  day  was  very  beautiful,  and  these  early 
folk  of  the  neighbourhood,  without  any  concerted 
action,  but  all  inspired  by  the  same  feeling,  de- 
termined  to  attend  the  funeral.     The  morning 
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service  being  over  about  noon,  these  cliildren  of 
the  soil  and  the  sea  had  soon  eaten  their  Sunday- 
dinners  and  left  their  boats  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach  at  the  many  coves,  with  their  masts  set 
and  their  flags  hoisted  half-mast  high  in  token  of 
mourning,  sympathy,  and  regret.  The  children  in 
their  best  left  their  pastime  on  the  shore,  forsook 
their  afternoon  Sunday-school,  and  were  early 
afoot  through  the  forest  pathway,  gathering  wild 
flowers  as  they  walked  in  little  groups  towards 
the  cottage,  where  they  clustered  to  await  the 
hour  of  departure,  and  beguiled  the  interim  by 
singing  their  well-taught  hymns. 

A  touching  incident  occurred.  Little  Beda, 
one  of  them,  hearing  their  familiar  voices,  asked 
permission  to  visit  them.  It  was  readily  granted, 
but  not  empty-handed  did  the  little  maiden  leave 
the  cottage,  but  with  a  piece  of  cake  for  each  and 
with  a  can  of  pure  milk  did  she  greet  them, 
draped  in  her  new  black  mourning  clothes,  and 
not  regardless,  in  her  childish  simplicity,  of  her 
finery. 

Many  of  the  small  farmers  with  their  families, 
as  well  as  the  population  of  fishermen,  had  now 
assembled,  and  as  the  time  approached,  they  com- 
menced their  celebration  of  the  funeral  by  sing- 
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ing  a  hymn.  One  fine^  liealtliy  man  conducted 
this  part  of  tlie  ceremony;  lie  was  what  was 
called  a  "  local  preacher/'  and  on  his  giving  out 
the  hymn  from  the  Wesleyan  collection,,  simul- 
taneously from  the  pockets  and  baskets  of  num- 
bers present  were  hymn-books  forthcoming,  so 
prepared  were  the  followers  from  custom  for  this 
exercise. 

Whilst  the  hymn  was  being  sung  the  proces- 
sion formed,  and  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men, 
who  constantly  relieved  each  other,  the  corpse  was 
borne  along  the  road  to  the  grave  at  St.  Keverne. 
Dr.  Fergus  walked  by  the  side  of  Merlin,  who 
was  chief  mourner,  followed  by  Jenny  and  her 
husband  and  many  of  the  servants  from  the  Hall, 
the  whole  being  led  by  the  local  preacher  and  a 
few  members  of  the  society,  who  conducted  the 
singing,  and  thus,  from  the  cottage  to  the  grave, 
the  funeral  proceeded,  with  the  followers  increas- 
ing and  falling  in  from  all  quarters,  singing 
hymns  without  any  intermission,  until  they  ar- 
rived at  the  old  churchyard,  where  a  large  multi- 
tude had  gathered  themselves  together. 

With  decorum  and  taste  the  singing  ceased  when 
they  approached  the  church,  and  in  silence  old  Dr. 
Carnsew  met  the  funeral  and  conducted  the  cere- 
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mony  of  the  burial  of  tlie  dead  according  to  tlie 
impressive  service  of  the  Established  Church  of 
the  country.  When  he  retired,  the  local  preacher 
stepped  forward^  gave  out  another  hymn  suited 
for  the  occasion  from  their  noble  collection,  and 
engaged  in  fervent  extempore  prayer.  The  large 
congregation  then  separated,  a  few  to  the  '  Eose 
and  Crown/  but  many  to  take  simple  refresh- 
ment, and  prepare  for  their  evening  attendance 
at  the  many  meeting-houses  now  established  in 
all  the  hamlets  and  villages. 

Merlin  quickly  said  good-bye  to  the  worthy 
Doctor,  who  had  so  thoughtfully  and  considerately 
stepped  forward  and  borne  him  company  on  a 
trying  occasion.  The  act  was  appreciated  by  the 
vast  congregation,  and  he  soon  learnt  the  satis- 
faction he  had  given,  and  had  another  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  that  although,  according  to  the 
old  sexton,  they  did  call  him  peddledog,  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem,  as  well  he  might  be. 

Merlin  walked  back  to  the  cottage  alone,  and 
Jenny  and  her  family  went  to  their  home.  As 
Merlin  passed  homeward  b}'  the  old  murmuring 
well,  he  paused  to  be  sure  that  the  two  weeping 
figures  were  gone  that  he  saw  there  when  he 
passed,  following  to  the  tomb  his  beloved  rela- 
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tive.  They  were ;  the  old  well  was  deserted^  and 
all  was  solitude  and  calm,  not  a  sound  to  disturb 
the  murmur  of  the  water  as  it  flowed  along  its 
bed  to  its  ocean  home. 

Merlin  found  the  cottage  very  lonely,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  medita- 
tion and  resolutions  to  seek  for  active  life  as  soon 
as  the  little  matters  consequent  on  this  event 
were  arranged. 
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CHAPTEE   VII. 

"  Once  more  upon  the  waters  !  yet  once  more  ! 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
Tliat  knows  his  rider.     Welcome  to  their  roar! 

Swift  be  tlieir  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead  ! 

Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  tluttering  strew  the  giile, 

Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed. 

Flung  from  the  rock  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Wliere'er  tlie  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breatli 
prevail." — 'ChUdu  HarohL'  canto  ii.  i).  2. 

Merlin's  vision  did  not  deceive  liim.  There  were 
two  weeping  figures  at  the  well  when  the  funeral 
procession  passed  this  old  familiar  and  romantic 
spot.  They  were  Blanche  and  Helen.  In  sym- 
pathetic union  by  appointment  they  met  toge- 
ther there,  leaving  the  scene  of  painful  associa- 
tions immediately  their  object  had  been  attained ; 
and  as  they  sorrowfully  walked  homewards  t«i 
the  Hall,  Helen  having  accepted  Blanche's  invi^ 
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tation  to  spend  the  day  witli  her,  their  conversa- 
tion assumed  a  very  serious  character.  They 
talked  confidentially  undisturbed  in  the  pathway 
of  the  wood,  and  without  reserve.  Helen  told 
her  fears  for  her  father^s  welfare,  and  described 
the  parting  of  her  brother.  Blanche  told  her 
fears  for  her  father^ s  health,  and  his  being  in- 
volved in  the  impending  ruin  of  her  uncle,  for 
she  said  "that  she  was  certain  this  weighed 
heavily  on  his  mind."  Helen  confirmed  these 
impressions,  and  mentioned  the  reception  her 
uncle  gave  her  at  the  cottage,  and  how  distressed 
she  was  to  see  the  inroads  that  had  been  made 
upon  his  physical  and  mental  constitution. 

Helen  being  satisfied  that  Blanche^s  mind  was 
prepared  for  any  event  that  might  happen  to 
her  father,  abstained  from  further  conversation 
on  this  distressing  subject  which  filled  her  mind, 
well  persuaded  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow 
time  to  develope  them,  which  she  well  knew 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  After  a  day  of  con- 
solation at  the  Hall,  she  was  driven  home  in 
Blanche^ s  pony-phaeton. 

Merlin  became  now  a  constant  visitor  and  ad- 
viser at  the  old  Hall,  for  each  day  it  became  more 
apparent  that  the  Baronet  was  becoming  more 
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depressed^  and  showed  unmistakable  signs  of 
illness  which  all  the  skill  of  Dr.  Fergus  and  all 
the  love  and  attention  of  Blanche  could  barely 
keep  in  abeyance. 

Anxiety  now  took  possession  of  Blanche,  for 
Merlin  had  communicated  to  her  an  offer  to  him 
of  an  appointment  to  command  a  frigate.  She 
had  now  to  contemplate,  at  no  distant  period,  his 
absence,  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  ex- 
posed, and  the  loss  of  his  advice,  which  she  re- 
quired now  more  than  ever. 

Blanche  hoped  that  when  Merlin  made  the 
communication  to  her  father  he  would  take  this 
opportunity  and  make  some  reference  to  their 
engagement,  as  she  was  quite  aware  he  was 
acquainted  with  it,  and  was  persuaded  he  had 
from  time  to  time  consulted  old  Kitty  about  it, 
but  that  from  some  old-standing  and  mysterious 
cause  there  were  objections  which  had  not  been 
surmounted.  She  now  hoped  they  might  be  re- 
moved, or  that  he  had  ceased  to  regard  them  so 
seriously,  as  Merlin  was  now  his  constant  com- 
panion, and  he  leant  on  him  for  support  and 
guidance,  as  an  aged  father  would  on  a  beloved 
son;  but  to  Blanche^s  dismay  nothing  moved 
him.     He  received  the  news  of  Merlin's  inten- 
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tion  to  accept  the  command  of  a  frigate  without 
any  of  his  old  enthusiasm  and  pleasure,  and  as  if 
his  mind  was  paralysed ;  he  only  expressed  his 
hope  that  he  would  be  fortunate. 

Blanche  in  tears  and  Merlin  in  despair  saw 
that  the  Baronet  had  not  now  the  reasoning 
powers  left  to  think  of  himself  by  taking  into 
his  consideration  Merlin^s  usefulness  to  him  at 
home.  On  this  subject  they  had  an  earnest  con- 
ference, and  discussed  the  point  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  advisable  to  accept  the  appointment. 
This  consideration  was  very  agreeable  to  Blanche, 
who  was  full  of  anxiety;  but  its  results  were 
bitterly  disappointing  to  her,  for  if  she  indulged 
a  hope  of  Merlin^s  remaining  from  this  cause  it 
was  now  annihilated,  for  he  resolved,  after  giving 
it  his  mature  Consideration,  on  accepting  the 
offer  and  going  to  sea  at  once,  in  the  belief  that 
had  seized  hold  of  him  that  he  would  be  follow- 
ing his  destiny.  With  this  decision  Blanche's 
expectations  were  scattered  to  the  winds,  that  her 
father  would  now  make  any  revelation  concerning 
his  wishes  or  his  feelings  regarding  her  engage- 
ment with  Merlin. 

Blanche  thought  deeply  of  her  condition,  and 
saw  that  ere  long  she  would  have  to  live  without 
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her  dear  father,  and  possibly  away  from  the 
Hall;  but  she  also  believed  that  then  it  would 
be  that  Merlin  would  come  home  and  that  then 
they  would  be  united,  and  although  the  estate 
might  be  impoverished,  there  would  be  enough 
with  contentment  for  a  sailor's  wife;  and  with 
this  prayer  and  hope  Blanche  unconsciously 
parted  from  Merlin  for  the  last  time,  and  he  went 
"  once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more." 

With  Blanche  there  was  a  kind  of  satisfaction 
when  Merlin  had  gone.  Whilst  he  remained  at 
home  nothing  was  done  ;  she  could  not  settle 
down  to  her  daily  duties,  or  give  herself  up  so 
exclusively  as  her  affectionate  nature  prompted 
her  to  the  discharge  of  those  attentions  so  requi- 
site from  her  to  the  furtherance  of  her  father's 
comfort,  serenity  of  mind,  and  occupation  ;  and 
to  this  life  did  Blanche  now  wholly  devote  her- 
self. 

And  she  was  not  only  well,  but  thoroughly 
occupied,  as  day  by  day  her  mind  became  opened 
to  the  enormity  of  wickedness  perpetrated  by  her 
cousin  Evered,  and  to  the  mean  advantages  taken 
of  her  father's  unaccustomed  habits  of  business. 
These  disclosures  occurring  often  prevented  in- 
tercourse  between   Blanche  and   Helen.     Their 
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friendsliip  now  consisted  in  correspondence,  for 
both  felt  it  would  be  unwise  and  imprudent  for 
them  to  be  mixed  up  together  in  business  matters, 
which  they  would  be  certain  to  do  now,  as  Helen 
became  aware  of  Blanche^s  strange  aptitude  for 
asking  business  questions  and  making  pertinent 
inquiries,  and  difficult  for  Mr.  Marsh  to  answer, 
since  she  had  become  her  dear  father's  attendant. 
Correspondence,  however,  continued  unbroken, 
with  kind  messages  and  little  presents  of  recherche 
fruit,  etc.,  from  the  Hall,  and  occasionally  a  refe- 
rence to  business  matters  from  Blanche,  containing 
from  her  something  akin  to  sarcasm  after  Mr. 
Marsh  had  been  and  gone.  But  far  more  con- 
genial and  interesting  were  the  references  made 
by  Blanche  concerning  Merlin  and  his  proceed- 
ings. 

Blanche  was  enabled  to  inform  her  dear 
Helen  that  Merlin  had  met  Power  in  London, 
and  that  frank  and  cordial  was  their  meeting. 
She  was  able  also  to  tell  Helen  that  the  family 
had  gone  to  reside  in  Ireland,  that  old  Mrs. 
Power  was  very  infirm,  and  the  General  very 
irritable,  that  his  liver  was  quite  gone,  and  his 
constitution  by  his  long  Indian  life  thoroughly 
destroyed,  and  probably  his  term  of  existence  in 
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repose  and  ease  would  not  be  long,  after  all  his 
bravery  in  war  and  exposure  to  an  Oriental 
climate ;  and,  wbat  was  deeply  interesting  and  of 
great  moment  to  Helen,  that  Power  was  single, 
unattached,  disengaged,  had  no  intention,  because 
of  no  necessity,  of  doing  anything,  full  of  me- 
mories of  Cornwall ;  had  seen  Evered,  and  had 
shunned  him,  and  been  duly  cut  by  him  in 
return,  and  finally  was  in  London  killing  time, 
and  in  Merlin's  opinion  waiiing  to  be  made 
happy.  Correspondence  of  this  kind  was  not 
without  influence  on  Helen.  She  replied,  as  she 
once  could  not,  with  the  element  of  Christian 
resignation  residing  in  her  mind  and  influencing 
her  deportment.  Her  letters  were  of  a  character 
that  approached  the  sublime;  and  whilst  they 
infringed  on  subjects  dear  to  her  heart,  the  re- 
ferences were  delicate,  as  the  outcome  from  a 
suffering  spirit  resigned  to  the  disposing  of  a 
higher  will  than  hers,  for  she  had  learnt  to  say, 
"  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done,''  and  knew  now  that 
He  who  exercised  the  sovereign  power  and  control 
over  her  will  was  "  too  wise  to  err,  and  too  good 
to  be  unkind."  AVith  these  acquiescent  feelings 
and  thoughts  the  letters  of  Helen  were  in  part 
composed  ;  and  in  reply  to  one  of  Blanche's  direct 
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questions,  "  If  Power  were  eager  for  reconciliation, 
and  made  tlie  advance,  would  she  forgive  and 
forget  V  she  replied,  "  she  would  heartily,  but 
she  was  quiescent,  and  would  remain  so,  for  now 
she  understood  that  her  mission  in  life  was  very 
different  to  her  old  conceptions,  which  were 
exclusively  selfish ;  and  if  it  were  in  accordance 
with  heavenly  counsels,  she  doubted  not  but  that 
circumstances  would  arise  which  would  sooner  or 
later  bring  about  her  reconciliation  and  her  union 
with  Power,  and  she  confessed  from  her  dear 
Blanche's  letters  that  she  was  inclined  to  think 
that  she  and  Power  would  meet  again  and  in 
happier  circumstances/' 

This  element  of  religion  infused  into  Helen's 
correspondence  puzzled  Blanche  ;  she  could  not 
understand  it.  Religion  in  daily  life  was  unheard 
of  before  by  her  in  reality,  so  she  thought  Helen 
too  humble,  and  had  no  idea  that  she  would  have 
felt  Power's  separation  so  acutely,  or  that  it 
would  have  had  such  an  effect  on  her,  and  she 
candidly  owned  to  herself,  when  reflecting  on  the 
correspondence,  that  she  admitted  Helen  to  be 
very  clever,  but  inexplicable  in  her  conduct,  and 
ought  to  bear  her  disappointment  and  trouble 
better. 
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"I  don't  think  I  should  be  like  Helen/'  said 
Blanche,  "  if  Merlin  forsook  me ;  but  we  always 
were  different.  I  should  not  expose  my  grief,  I 
should  be  too  proud  for  that.  I  should  brood 
over  it  and  keep  it  to  myself,  but  I  should  remain 
just  the  same  Blanche  to  all  around.  But  Helen 
is  different ;  she  is  impulsive  ;  her  grief  is  \4olent 
and  must  find  relief  in  bursts  of  storm,  seeking 
rest  everywhere  and  finding  none ;  and  then, 
when  exhausted,  she  goes  to  the  meeting-houses 
and  finds  it  in  further  excitement." 

Ah  !  Blanche,  your  Helen  did  not  hear  your 
commentary.  If  she  had,  she  would  have  loved 
you  more,  and  mourned  over  you  as  a  shepherd 
for  his  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness. 

Many  incidents  had  occurred  to  startle  the  good 
folks  of  Pendeen  in  the  course  of  past  years. 
For  some  time  past  they  had  rest,  and  were 
undisturbed  either  by  wreck,  smuggling,  or  any 
disaster  to  horrify  them.  There  was  one  incident 
long  expected,  often  predicted,  and  perhaps  to 
some  fulfilling  the  accuracy  of  the  proverb,  "  that 
hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.''  Rumours 
had  been  rife  for  days.  At  last  the  day  came, 
the  office  of  Trevernen  and  Son  was  not  opened 
as  usual,  bat  instead  there  was  a  notice,   "  that. 
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owing  to  mercantile  misfortune^  Messrs.  Tre- 
vernen  and  Son  were  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements,  and  that  they  had  placed  their 
books  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Cut  and  Drive, 
and  they  hoped  to  meet  their  creditors  at  an 
early  day,  when  every  information  would  be 
afforded.^^  Pendeen  to  a  man  was  now  in  excited 
talk.  Now  the  smothered  fire  broke  out,  now 
everybody  could  say  what  he  thought,  before  he 
had  to  be  content  -with  winks  and  nods ;  now  all 
could  make  up  for  their  repression,  and  Messrs. 
Trevernen  and  Son  were  not  spared. 

On  everybody's  lip  was  poor  Sir  Hugh.  "  How 
much  is  he  in  for  ?"  "  Is  he  legally  involved  ?" 
'^Must  the  old  Baronet  fall  in  the  ruin?'' 

Mr.  Marsh  was  considered  by  many  to  be  very 
reprehensible,  as  it  was  now  currently  reported 
that  he  had  admitted  that  Sir  Hugh  had  mort- 
gaged his  estate  to  the  full  and  was  a  ruined 
man. 

Such  a  failure  or  stoppage  had  never  taken 
place  before.  It  produced  extraordinary  eflPects 
for  a  time;  it  ruined  confidence,  it  caused  sus- 
picion to  be  attached  to  the  local  circulation  of 
private  liankers'  notes,  and  the  would-be  very 
acute   and   cunning   took    them,   and    demanded 
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"  gallopers,"  tliat  is,  golden  guineas.  Trades- 
men looked  at  their  ledgers,  and  all  who  were 
supposed  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  affected 
by  the  stoppage  had  their  tradesmen's  bills  sent 
in  long  before  the  usual  time. 

Sir  Hugh  himself  took  his  constitutional  on 
horseback  on  the  day  of  the  stoppage  unattended  ; 
an  occurrence,  unusual,  but  his  groom  was  unwell. 

He  met  the  Doctor,  who  was  coming  to  him 
with  the  sad  intelligence,  for  unpleasant  and 
distressing  as  it  was,  he  thought  it  best  to  let 
him  know  what  had  now  officially  taken  place, 
because  it  could  not  long  be  concealed,  and  he 
would  be  spared  a  shock  to  his  system  if  it  came 
on  him  unexpectedly  or  rudely  from  the  officials. 

The  Doctor  acted  as  he  would  have  done  in 
a  case  of  amputation,  firmly  and  kindly.  He 
departed  thankful  that  it  was  over,  and  glad 
that  the  Baronet  bore  his  grievous  intelligence 
with  such  equanimity. 

As  usual,  all  at  once  all  feeling  for  the  Baronet 
left  the  worthy  Doctor,  for  he  had  discovered  a 
contrast  in  human  nature  between  the  gentleman 
native  born  and  the  'parvenu. 

"  The  gentleman,''  he  thought,  "  stood  his 
ground   without    flinching,  not    even   a   flurried 
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expressian  would  escape  Mm,  whilst  a  tinkering 
tradesman  at  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  would  liowl 
his  horrors  through  the  hale  town.  He  had  seen 
it  when  little  Fittyght  went  to  law  because  he 
was  cheated  out  of  a  pair  of  boots.  But  here  is 
a  man  robbed, — yes/'  said  the  Doctor,  whacking 
up  '  Scrubby^  in  his  excitement,  ''  actually  robbed 
of  his  acres,  and  he  apparently — I  say  apparently 
— receives  the  intelligence  with  perfect  com- 
posure. Such  men  win  battles,  and  such  men 
alone  !  Such  was  Hannibal  and  Csesar,  and  such 
is  Napoleon  in  my  ain  private  opinion. '' 

With  these  thoughts  coursing  through  his 
brain,  he  rode  homewards  after  parting  from  the 
Baronet ;  and  if  it  was  true  that  he  did  receive  the 
intelligence  with  apparent  composure,  it  was  only 
apparently,  for  he  never  arrived  at  home  again. 
It  is  supposed  he  at  first  scarcely  comprehended 
the  full  force  of  the  Doctor's  intelligence,  but 
that  gradually  his  perturbed  mind  and  perhaps 
excited,  if  not  diseased,  brain  absorbed  it ;  and  as 
his  mind  became  more  and  more  conscious  of  his 
position,  and  he  understood  clearer  the  conse- 
quences, so  he  became  less  conscious  of  his  own 
identity,  and  leaving  the  management  of  his 
spirited  horse  pretty  much  to  himself,  he  in  his 
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turn  became  conscious  of  a  power  lie  liad  never 
before  experienced,  and  instead  of  making  the 
best  of  his  way  home  to  the  stable,  heard  some 
noise  resembling  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
made  his  way  in  that  direction,  which  was  towards 
the  sea. 

This  is,  however,  surmise  only ;  but  be  it  as  it 
may,  very  soon  a  piercing  cry  for  help  was  heard 
by  a  farm-labourer,  who  was  at  work  at  some 
distance;  according  to  his  account  he  followed 
the  sound,  and  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  cliff  he 
saw,  to  his  horror,  a  spirited  horse  in  full  gallop, 
with  an  aged  gentleman  on  his  back ;  the  horse 
appeared  wild  with  excitement,  and  was  galloping 
furiously  at  his  greatest  speed, — evidently,  the 
rustic  said,  with  more  than  usual,  or  to  be  ex- 
pected perspicacity,  goaded  on  furiously  by  the 
cries  of  his  terrified  rider.  It  was  believed  that 
the  heedless  and  incautious  rustic,  with  his 
shouting,  attracted  the  horse's  attention,  and 
caused  him  to  start  away  more  affrighted  than 
ever,  perfectly  uncontrolled  along  the  very  verge 
of  the  smooth  and  slippery  grass-covered  cliff. 
Immediately  in  front,  at  no  very  great  distance, 
was  a  chasm  in  the  rocks,  causing  one  of  the 
very  many  caves  peculiar  to  the  coast;  as  the 
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horse  approached  it  the  terrified  labourer  dis- 
tinctly observed  his  rider  give  a  violent  and  sud- 
den pull  on  his  rein^  the  animal  then  reared  on 
high  from  this  efi'ort^  and  then,  maddened  with 
excitement,  dashed  forward  as  if  to  attempt  the 
leap  across,  and  then  in  a  moment  both  horse 
and  rider  were  lost  to  his  sight. 

In  his  investigation  this  witness  said,  "  on  his 
arriving  at  the  precipice  he  shuddered  and  was 
afraid  to  look  over,  but  he  gained  courage  after  a 
minute  to  do  so,  and  beneath  him,  at  a  depth  of 
nearly  a  thousand  feet,  dashed  in  pieces  on  gra- 
nite boulders  below,  he  saw  Sir  Hugh  Laity  and 
his  gallant  hunter/' 

Such  were  the  facts  eliminated  and  condensed 
into  form  from  the  rustic,  after  repeated  interro- 
gations, but  not  exactly  in  the  manner  he  timidly 
described  his  behaviour  under  these  agitating 
circumstances,  for  he  must  immediately  have  run 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  calamity,  shouting  as 
he  ran,  "  Sir  Hugh  is  thrown  over  the  clifi* !  Sir 
Hugh  is  thrown  over  the  clifi" !"  because  the  cry 
was  taken  up  by  the  sparse  population,  and  at 
first  the  frantic  man  was  believed  to  be  bereft 
of  his  senses,  and  was  unheeded ;  but  so  deter- 
minedly did  he  persist  in  his  wild  utterances. 
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reiterating  tliem  with  frightful  ejaculations, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  scene,  that 
as  onwards  he  flew,  so  others  speedily  hastened 
to  the  place  pointed  out,  and  then  found  to  their 
horror  that  his  tale  was  too  true. 

They  then,  it  appeared,  were  one  and  all  seized 
with  the  same  idea,  and  that  was,  to  go  to  the 
cove;  and  hardly  had  the  bewildered  plough- 
man, who  still  retained  the  lead,  arrived  out  of 
breath,  and  told  his  extraordinary  tale  to  the 
fishermen  who  happened  to  be  on  the  shore, 
than  others  quickly  followed  him  and  verified 
the  melancholy  account. 

The  tide  was  flowing  rapidly,  no  time  had  to 
be  lost,  and  promptly  several  boats  were  manned 
and  rowed  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  the  scene. 
There  boat  after  boat  quickly  arrived,  and  there 
they  landed  to  view  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  horse  and  his  rider !  The  corpse  was  taken 
on  board  one  of  the  boats,  and  the  poor  horse 
dragged  higher  up  out  of  reach  of  the  tide,  and 
there  for  the  present  left;  and  very  soon  the 
boats  arrived  at  the  cove  with  the  remains  of 
the  respected  Baronet. 

Madge,  one  of  the  fishermen's  wives,  was  de- 
puted to  convey  the  intelligence  to  the  Hall,  but 
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the  ill  news  had  far  outstripped  her^  for  on  her 
arrival  she  found  the  Hall  besieged  and  the 
blinds  closely  drawn.  Nancy,  however,  was  the 
bearer  of  the  calamitous  news  to  Blanche;  she 
had  been  down  at  the  cove  gossiping,  not  having 
heard  from  her  man,  who  had  accompanied 
Merlin  on  board  his  frigate,  when,  to  her  dis- 
may and  consternation,  she  listened  to  the 
ploughman^s  tale;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  satis- 
fied of  the  truth,  she  flew  rather  than  ran  back 
to  the  Hall,  and  was  but  just  in  time  to  call  her 
mistress  aside  and  convey  the  intelligence  before 
the  Hall  was  beset.  The  sudden  news,  so  awful, 
for  the  moment  simply  stunned  Blanche,  and  she 
was  conveyed  to  her  bed  in  a  senseless  condition. 
Bullock,  the  butler,  immediately  exerted  himself, 
and  took  such  measures  as  were  required  with 
decision  and  promptitude  for  the  bringing  the 
remains  of  his  master  to  the  Hall. 

One  incident  is  recorded,  which  for  many  years 
after  the  sad  occurrence  had  happened  acted  on 
the  superstitious  minds  of  the  rural  population, 
and  that  was  when  the  dependants  were  con- 
veying the  corpse  from  the  cove,  they  rested 
for  a  moment  at  the  old  well,  and  it  being 
very  hot  weather,  some  were  disposed  to  quench 
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their  feverish  thirst  from  excitement^  but  they 
were  disappointed,  for  so  low  was  the  spring 
that  they  could  not  drink  except  they  scraped  a 
little  hole  in  the  shiny  gravel  and  waited  for  it 
to  fill,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could 
slake  their  thirst  in  the  usual  way  by  holding  the 
water  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  One  and 
another  complained  of  the  drought,  and  spoke  of 
their  difficulties  in  procuring  the  little  water  they 
did  by  the  exercise  of  such  perseverance  and 
patience.  They  observed  they  never  saw  it  so 
before,  but  as  their  aid  was  required  almost  im- 
mediately, they  had  not  time  for  further  com- 
ment; but  as  soon  as  they  were  liberated  froiji 
their  trying  duty,  and  began  to  talk  amongst 
themselves,  the  circumstance  of  the  well  being 
dry  was  alluded  to,  and  then  it  was  remembered 
with  awe  and  trepidation  that  there  was  an  old 
prophecy  concerning  it, — ^'  Who  could  remember 
it  V^  not  one.  "  Old  Kitty  was  gone, — she  knew 
it!^^ 

There  was  a  little  girl  timidly  listening  to 
what  was  going  on ;  she  had  heard  the  news, 
and  saw  the  men  bearing  the  corpse,  and  she 
followed  them,  and  was  now  at  the  Hall.  It 
was  little  Beda ;  she  heard  the  question,  "  Who 

l2 
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can  remember  it  ?"  and  the  allusion  to  old  Kitty. 
Slie  arrested  their  attention  now,  by  saying  with 
great  naivete,  "  I  do,  I  have  often  heard  it ;" 
and,  without  further  solicitation,  she  repeated 
the  old  distich  : — 

"  When  St.  Kuan  shall  cease  to  bubble, 
For  Tregarthen  there  is  trouble  ; 
When  St.  Ruan  shall  cease  to  flow, 
Tregarthen's  hairs  are  white  as  snow." 

Hardly  had  the  child  completed  her  recitation, 
than  every  listener  turned  ashy  pale.  None  for 
a  moment  or  two  spoke ;  they  had  thoughts  un- 
lawful to  utter,  their  nerves  had  now  received  a 
shock  which  paralysed  their  reason;  if  they 
doubted  hitherto  the  power  of  forecasting  events 
and  supernatural  communications,  their  doubts 
had  dissolved  into  fears,  for  they  now  believed 
in  the  supernatural,  the  intangible,  and  they 
were  afraid  !  Fear  overturned  their  reason,  for 
the  concatenation  of  events  that  day  gave  such  a 
vraisemhlance  to  the  old  prophecy  that  it  entered 
into  all  their  actions,  and  when  evening  came  the 
whole  household  were  afraid  of  their  own  sha- 
dows, and  moved  about  stealthily  and  in  pairs; 
but  time  clouded  their  memories,  and  in  the 
benignant  dispensations   of  an   unerring  Provi- 
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dence  these  alarms  and  fears  were  soon  for- 
gotten, in  so  far  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
daily  life,  by  the  necessity  that  is  laid  upon 
humanity  to  earn  the  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow.  This  care,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
in  time  obliterated  the  mischief  of  this  coinci- 
dence, but  now  it  became  the  leading  thought 
in  every  conversation  appertaining  to  Tregarthen 
Hall,  Sir  Hugh  Laity,  and  his  daughter;  for  it 
was  known  the  estate  was  mortgaged,  that  the 
Baronet  was  involved  in  the  ruin  and  crash  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  that  now  he  was  dead,  and 
the  last  heir,  with  his  once  black  hair,  was  as 
white  as  snow. 

Dr.  Fergus  and  Helen  were  Blanche's  two 
comforters.  Only  once  in  her  extremity  did  she 
express  an  impotent  wish  that  Merlin  were  here ; 
Blanche  had  now  her  hour  of  trial,  her  cousin 
had  had  hers ;  and  she  was  enabled  now  in  a 
manner  she  had  never  conceived  of  to  support 
Blanche,  guide  her,  and  comfort  her,  in  her  bit- 
terness. 

Dr.  Fergus,  having  Blanche's  sanction,  directed 
all  the  necessary  and  distressing  duties.  There 
was  a  call  for  an  inquest,  which  the  worthy  Doctor 
considered  unnecessary,  and  which  he  opposed, 
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and  when  lie  did  he  lost  his  temper,  which  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  new  coroner,  with  whom 
he  was  at  variance  "  about  some  invaluable  piece 
of  antiquity  not  being  admitted  genuine  by  the 
conceited  and  opinionated  individual/^  the  Doctor 
said,  and  "  self-important ''  expressed  generally 
by  the  public. 

This  little  contretemjys  was  unfortunate,  as  it 
made  the  self-sufficient  coroner  more  persistent 
and  obnoxious  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
been ;  and  during  the  inquest  there  was  an  un- 
seemly contest  between  the  Doctor  and  the  man 
of  law, — occasioned,  unhappily,  by  the  over  zeal 
of  the  one  and  the  opportunity  of  being  grandilo- 
quent by  the  other.  How  it  would  have  ended 
may  be  discovered  by  the  coroner  laying  down 
his  verdict  from  the  evidence  of  the  ploughman, 
that  it  was  decidedly  a  case  of  felo  de  se,  and  that 
it  was  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  a  deliberate 
act.  This  infuriated  the  worthy  Doctor,  but  Mr. 
Marsh  was  present,  and  other  influential  men,  who 
controlled  the  angry  Doctor  and  appeased  the 
wrath  of  the  irritated  coroner;  so,  after  awhile, 
by  persuasion,  he  consented  to  the  verdict  of  ac- 
cidental death,  and  it  was  so  recorded;  and  the 
last  heir  of  Tregarthen,  the  last  of  the  Laitys,  was 
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allowed  by  law  to  moulder  mth  his  ancestors  in 
the  old  family  vault  at  St.  Keverne. 

In  due  time  the  funeral  took  place  with  the 
accustomed  pageantry.  The  black  feathers  or 
plumes  were  nodding  all  over  the  hearse  and  on 
the  horses.  The  tenantry  assembled  and  followed, 
— some  on  foot,  others  in  their  various  vehicles, — 
with  the  carriages  of  the  gentry  from  far  and  near. 
Old  Parson  Carnsew  had  life  enough  left  to  per- 
form the  service,  and  the  sexton  vigour  enough 
to  open  again  the  old  vault ;  and  with  every  re- 
spect the  Baronet  was  borne  to  his  long  home,  to 
sleep  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers ;  and  as  promptly 
as  possible  the  family  escutcheon  was  suspended 
over  the  grand  entrance  of  Tregarthen  Hall. 

This  sad  event  and  the  quarrel  between  Dr. 
Fergus  and  the  coroner — for  so  it  was  considered 
— were  the  nine  days^  wonder  of  Pendeen.  All 
foresaw  what  was  coming — now  it  was  to  come,  as 
usual.  But  in  the  interim  very  important  busi- 
ness matters  were  engaging  the  serious  attention 
of  the  lawyers.  Many  questions  arose  :  one  was, 
to  what  extent  was  Tregarthen  estate  liable  now 
it  was  known,  from  an  examination  of  Trevernen 
and  Son^s  books,  the  aggregate  amount  they  had 
stopped  for.    All  knew  the  late  lamented  Baronet 
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had  been  imposed  upon,  and  now  it  became  known 
his  transactions  were  not  confined  to  his  share  in 
the  mine  speculation,  as  Pendeen  Consols  was 
neither  more  nor  less  in  law  by  adroit  arrange- 
ment than  Messrs.  Trevernen  and  Son.  The 
question  arose,  was  Tregarthen  liable  only  to  the 
extent  of  Sir  Hughes  share  of  the  excessive  ex- 
penditure at  Pendeen  Consols  Mine,  or  was  he 
unconsciously  but  legally  a  sleeping  partner  in 
the  House  of  Trevernen  and  Son  ?  In  the  former 
case  severe  loss  must  be  sustained ;  in  the  latter, 
absolute  ruin.  Another  question  arose  :  as  there 
was  no  male  heir,  was  the  entail  affected.  Some 
said  it  would  be,  others  that  it  would  not  be,  and 
that  the  creditors  could  only  come  upon  the  Tre- 
garthen estate  for  Sir  Hughes  liability  in  Pendeen 
Consols ;  and  if  there  was  not  personal  property 
enough  to  meet  it  the  creditors  must  put  up  with 
the  loss,  for  the  estate  was  strictly  and  uncondi- 
tionally entailed,  and  not  even  the  mortgages  on 
it  could  impinge  on  the  rights  of  the  next  heir,  or 
hurt  Blanche  in  any  way. 

Whilst  this  was  the  general  opinion,  and  doubt- 
less the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  it  had 
nevertheless  to  be  demonstrated.  Dr.  Fergus  pro- 
fessed to  believe  this  view,  and  echoed  all  these 
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kind  and  charitable  sentiments,  but  in  his  heart 
he  doubted  them.  There  was  one,  however,  who 
had  his  views  on  the  matter ;  it  was  Mr.  Marsh. 
He  knew  better :  he  had  been  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, employed  in  disposing  of  the  musty  parch- 
ments from  the  old  muniment  room ;  and  if  his 
view  had  been  the  popular  one,  the  money  would 
not  have  come  in,  and  the  parchments  would  not 
have  gone  out,  and  Pendeen  would  have  been 
stopped. 

Mr.  Marsh  announced  that  for  many  genera- 
tions there  had  never  been  a  male  heir  wanting 
for  the  succession,  and  therefore  the  question  of 
entail  had  never  been  mooted,  but  he  knew  the 
entail  was  secured  only  in  the  event  of  male  heirs 
inheriting,  but  with  the  condition,  if  there  was  an 
heiress,  and  she  married  and  had  male  issue,  the 
entail  would  be  restored,  provided  it  was  not  dis- 
turbed or  injured  by  encumbrances  and  mort- 
gages. He  further  expressed^  his  belief  in  the 
impossibility  of  upsetting  this  relation  of  things, 
and  shook  his  head  when  asked  what  was  to  be- 
come of  Blanche.  He  even  went  further,  and  said 
Sir  Hugh  knew  this  right  well,  and  when  he  dis- 
covered the  fatal  attachment  between  his  daughter 
and  Mr.  Merlin  Tregarthen  he  endeavoured  by 
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every  means  in  his  power,  to  his  own  knowledge, 
to  discourage  it ;  but  when  he  saw  that  all  his 
efforts  were  unavailing,  and  they  were  many,  as 
old  Kitty  Keskeys  could  testify  were  she  alive, 
he  abstained  from  further  opposition,  and  in  sor- 
row and  despair  accepted  the  inevitable,  for  he 
loved  the  lad  Merlin  very  tenderly,  and  would 
have  rejoiced  if  he  could  have  married  Blanche  to 
a  stranger,  and  have  promoted  the  interests  of 
Merlin,  his  protege,  in  his  own  peculiar  way  and 
after  his  own  fashion.  But  when  it  was  asked, 
Who  is  Merlin  Tregarthen  ?  the  diplomatic  stew- 
ard whistled  ^^  Wheugh  !  wheugh  !  that's  a  bit  of 
a  secret,' '  and  declined  furnishing  any  further  in- 
formation. 

Dr.  Fergus  well  knowing  the  truth  of  this  very 
general  report,  silently  and  secretly  went  to 
Blanche.  He  was  admitted  by  the  weeping 
mourner  to  her  sanctum,  and  there  he  told  her 
of  her  position  as  he  only  could  tell  her.  He  had 
known  her  from  infancy,  and  possessed  an  influ- 
ence over  her  unknown  to  her  or  himself;  but 
strange  to  say,  even  now  he  was  so  guarded  that 
he  foiled  all  her  indirect  attempts  to  discover  the 
parentage  of  Merlin.  His  motive  obviously  was 
different  now  from  concealing  this  information  to 
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what  it  had  been.  Now,  to  tell  out  all  he  kn-ew 
would  be  cruel,  and,  as  he  believed,  inconsistent ; 
therefore  he  foiled  all  her  insinuating  curiosity, 
and  led  her  back  more  than  once  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  real  object  of  his  visit.  He  told  her 
the  popular  opinion,  but  cautioned  her  to  put  no 
trust  in  it.  He  told  her  Sir  Hugh  had  been 
grossly  imposed  upon,  but  that  he  feared  legally 
he  had  become  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  house  of 
Trevernen  and  Son,  which  epithet  he  took  about 
twenty  minutes  to  explain,  to  elucidate,  to  illus- 
trate, to  convince,  and  make  plain  and  clear  by 
stating,  at  considerable  length,  but  distinctly,  and, 
as  he  believed,  succinctly,  by  an  hypothetical 
imaginary  case,  to  his  dear  and  much-esteemed 
daughter  in  instruction  and  mourning.  He  now 
hinted  that  he  thought  Mr.  Marsh  ought  not  to 
have  the  management  of  her  affairs,  or  Messrs. 
Fluff  and  Stuff.  ''  They  are  all  in  league,"  he 
said,  "  and  are  already  like  carrion  hovering  over 
their  prey." 

"I  know  it.  Doctor.  I  have  ever  disliked 
Mr.  Marsh ;  and  since  I  have  had  to  accustom 
myself  to  business  I  have  feared  him,  and  I  think 
— I  fear  to  say  so — but  I  think  dear  papa  did 
also.    He  seemed  of  late  to  dread  his  coming,  and 
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was  always  downcast  when  lie  came;   so  unlike 
his  cheery  '  Well,  Marsh/  when  I  was  young/^ 

"Young,  dear  Blanche/^  said  the  Doctor,  wiping 
his  spectacles. 

"  Yes,  Doctor.  Fm  not  young  now,  or  I  need 
not  be,  if  the  young  are  considered  frail  and 
foolish.  I  have  written  to  Merhn,'^  Blanche  ab- 
ruptly said.  Perhaps  the  expression  was  just 
her  thought  flowing  unpremeditatedly  from  her 
lips;  perhaps  it  was  from  irresistible  impulse 
another  endeavour  to  lead  the  conversation  to 
Merlin  in  her  crushed  hopes,  that  even  now  she 
might  hear  something  to  gladden  her.  It  was  to 
no  purpose,  and  it  passed  by  unnoticed. 

Blanche,  after  a  mournful  pause,  said, — 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  cottage  until — "  She  would 
have  said,  "  until  Merlin  comes  home  /'  but  this 
was  disallowed  by  the  Doctor,  for  he  caught  up 
her  unfinished  sentence,  and  said — 

"  Right,  Blanche ;  right,  quite  right.  Go  as 
soon  as  possible ;  it  will  spare  you  the  pain  and 
indignation  of  seeing  your  father's  house — the  old 
home — invaded  by  the  officers  of  the  law.  One 
word  more,  my  child  in  distress.  I  have  written 
to  my  friend  in  London, — Counsellor  Quick, — and 
he  writes  me  it  is  a  case  for  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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This  is  his  advice,  and,  my  child,  it  is  mine :  it  is  the 
course  of  action  that  your  best  and  truest  friends 
must  counsel  you  to  pursue.  It  will  take  the 
matter  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  battened 
on  the  estate  long  enough,  and  are  now  planning, 
aiTanging,  and  haggling  between  themselves  over 
the  remains,  which  is  intended  to  last  their  time. 
Now,  my  daughter, — if  you  will  permit  me,  now 
you  are  fatherless,  to  adopt  such  an  expression, — 
let  me  urge  you  to  entrust  your  case  to  me,  yield 
to  my  persuasion,  and  I  will  away  to  Quick  and 
put  the  whole  matter  in  his  hands. ^^ 

'^  But  you  know,  dear  Doctor,"  Blanche  inno- 
cently said,  "  yoii  are  not  fit  to  be  a  la^vyer,  and 
people  say  you  have  every  sense  but  common 
sense. •'^ 

^^WTieugh  !"  and  the  Doctor  winced  now. 

But  Blanche  was  serious  and  careless  of  every- 
thing but  truth ;  so  she  continued,  and  said, 
^'  Besides,  you  are  so  hot-headed,  for  I  heard,  but 
for  friends,  the  abominable  coroner  would  have 
brought  in  a  frightful  verdict ;  and  if  we  are  two 
hot-headed  and  ignorant-headed  people,  what  can 
we  do — " 

'^  Against  the  wiles  of  the  wicked,"  said  the 
Doctor,   taking   the   words   out   of  her   mouth. 
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"  Quite  rights  quite  right,  Blanche.  That  con- 
ceited ignorant  charlatan/^  said  the  Doctor,  with 
great  warmth,  referring  to  the  coroner,  who  was 
now  brought  before  his  imagination,  ''^1^11  teach 
him  manners,  and  bring  him  to  his  senses.''^ 

'^But,  my  dear  Doctor,^^  said  Blanche,  "this 
kind  of  treatment  will  not  do  for  our  poor  patient ; 
we  must  try  sedatives. '^ 

"  Right  again,  lassie ;  and  so  we  will,  and  will 
be  guided  by  Quick." 

"  Then  if  you  will  be  guided  by  him,  I  consent, 
and  I  doubt  not,  with  your  zeal  and  his  advocacy, 
right  will  be  administered,  though  I  fear,  from  all 
you  have  told  me  and  from  what  I  have  dis- 
covered, that  old  Kitty^s  charm  has  proved  itself 
true,  about  which  there  has  been  such  alarm  in 
the  kitchen  that  it  even  affected  Nancy,  the 
silly  girl,  who  for  days  was  afraid  of  her  own 
shadow.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  all  about  it. 
Doctor  V 

"  Yes,  I  have,  Blanche,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  am 
about  to  investigate  the  whole  matter,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that  I  shall  discover  nothing  miraculous, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  either  this  phenomenon 
has  never  been  noticed  before,  or  that  there  is  a 
manifest  cause  for  it." 
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^^  Never,  never/'  said  Blanche,  and  turned 
ashy  pale. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  said  the  Doctor,  "  what  is 
the  matter  V  and  he  had  to  lay  Blanche  senseless 
on  her  sofa  and  ring  for  Nancy. 

Promptly  she  came,  and  soon  Blanche  re- 
covered, but  her  appearance  frightened  both  her 
maid  and  the  Doctor. 

''  What  is  it,  Blanche  ?     Tell  me.'' 

"  Oh,  Doctor,"  she  said,  wiping  the  clammy 
perspiration  from  her  forehead,  ^^if  one  of  old 
Kitty's  prognostics  has  come  true,  the  others 
will  also.  Oh,  I  can  call  them  to  mind;  they 
take  possession  of  me.  Merlin  !  Merlin  !  what 
will  be  your  end  ?  I  tremble  to  think."  And 
then  she  repeated  the  fragment  of  one  of  the 
many  poetic  warnings  which  flashed  across  her 
memory : — 

"  The  vision  changed,  and  blanched  with  fear 
Weeping  was  the  gh'l  that's  trembling  at  tliy  side ; 
DoAvn  from  her  pallid  cheek  the  tear 
Fell  as  she  saw  thee  left  by  the  receding  tide. 
In  shrouded  mantle  wrapt  she  bent 
On  the  lifeless  corpse  upon  the  dreary  beach. 
Then  seaward  on  the  yeasty  waves  she  went, 
Vanished  frc^m  my  gaze,  and  drifted  out  of  reach." 

And  then  again  she  became  unconscious. 
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Enougli  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  Blanche  to 
permit  of  action.  After  administering  restora- 
tives, Dr.  Fergus  left,  pained  at  the  agony  of 
mind  he  had  witnessed  and  analysing  with  all  his 
acumen  the  prediction  that  had  so  unaccountably 
come  so  true,  and  had  taken  such  a  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  superstitious,  as  well  as  that  now 
recited,  which  he  considered  must  have  been  the 
expression  of  a  poetic  and  philosophic  nature. 
His  thoughts  once  more  being  led  into  another 
channel,  he  left  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  disqui- 
sition and  thought  over  old  scraps  of  poetry,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  home  on  '  Scrubby '  he  had 
roamed  over  many  a  domain,  and  had  to  acknow- 
ledge that  old  Kitty,  in  her  poetry,  as  well  as  in 
herself,  was  an  original.  If  he  had  eyes  to  see 
himself,  he  might  have  added  ^'  and  like  me ;"  but 
he  hadn^t ;  and  so  he  dismounted  from  '  Scrubby  ' 
and  made  quick  preparations  for  a  quickly  dis- 
patched packet  for  Counsellor  Quick. 

Following  for  London  very  soon  after  his  dis- 
patch was  Dr.  Fergus;  he  had  not  left  St. 
Keverne  for  a  long  time,  but  now  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  the  idea  of  going  and  confer- 
ring personally  with  his  young  friend  the  rising 
barrister.      Sudden  in  most  of  his  movements. 
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now  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  he  was  im- 
patient to  go,  and  again  came  into  collision  with 
his  old  housekeeper, — he  had  done  so  before, 
when  he  gave  his  entertainment,  and  was  igno- 
miniously  driven  from  his  kitchen,  when  she  re- 
viled him  for  his  testiness  and  always  being  so 
over-hasty.  She  now  told  him  there  must  be 
time  for  her  to  pack  his  pockmantel  and  saddle- 
bag, and  that  it  must  be  brought  down  dried, 
dusted,  and  aired,  as  it  was  musty  in  his  luuiber- 
room.  The  worthy  Doctor  discovered  that  he 
had  no  visitors  in  his  house  nor  dinner  prepar- 
ing, so  he  took,  not  a  mean,  but  a  fair  advantage 
of  his  position,  and  stood  his  ground,  but  it  was 
not  for  long;  he  had  been  beaten  before,  and 
was  beaten  again.  "  He  might  go  if  he  liked, 
but  be  must  wait  for  the  pockmantel,  if  that  was 
to  accompany  him.^^  As  usual,  he  retired  under 
cover  of  some  old  proverb  or  satire,  couched  in  a 
language  that  was  not  the  vulgar  or  vernacular ; 
it  generally  came  ready  to  his  mind,  and  seldom 
failed  in  its  effect  to  gratify  his  curious  intellect, 
by  observing  the  puzzled  effect  produced  on  the 
countenance,  and  the  odd  replies  he  often  re- 
ceived in  return,  from  the  complete  inability  to 
seize    on  his    meaning.       These    were    delicious 
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moments,  but  very  expensive,  as  his  idiosyncrasy- 
was  well  known ;  and  into  many  a  trap  lie  had 
fallen  that  had  been  laid  for  him  by  the  cunning 
and  the  wary,  and  he  had  paid  much  and  often 
in  consequence.  Sometimes  he  would  discover 
it,  and  then,  it  was  said,  "he  lashed  his  tail 
like  a  lion/^  but  generally  the  hand  went  into 
his  pocket  after  the  well- sustained  laugh,  and 
"That's  just  like  your  honour;  none  but  you 
would  say  that  V' 

There  was,  however,  a  more  serious  matter 
than  his  domestic  arrangements, — involving,  as 
they  did,  his  pockmantel,  which  caused  him  a 
little  delay, — and  that  was  the  necessity  to  pro- 
vide a  locum  tenens  during  his  absence;  this 
took  a  little  time,  but  when  accomplished,  the 
pockmantel  and  saddle-bags  were  also  ready; 
and  leaving  '  Scrubby '  to  enjoy  a  holiday,  the 
Doctor  left  St.  Keverne  for  London. 

A  report  soon  got  abroad  at  Pendeen  that  the 
Doctor  was  gone  to  London.  His  mission  was 
animadverted  upon;  it  was  surmised  that  he 
had  gone  on  Tregarthen  law  business,  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  it  was  to  become  a 
Chancery  suit.  This  was  pooh-poohed  by  Messrs. 
Piuff  and   Stuff,  but  in  reality  they  were  very 
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uneasy.  Very  soon  it  was  known  that  their 
fears  were  not  without  foundation,  for  down 
came  the  authority,  and  with  celerity  the  Tre- 
garthen  estate  and  the  bankruptcy  of  Messrs. 
Trevernen  and  Son  passed  out  of  their  hands. 
It  was  indubitably  known  by  the  official  valua- 
tion of  Pendeen  Consols  Mine,  and  by  a  prompt 
sale  of  it  to  other  parties,  who  were  glad  to  pur- 
chase it,  as  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  them  that, 
under  a  far  less  expensive  management,  there 
would  be  handsome  profits  and  returns  for  the 
outlay  of  the  speculators  j  and  it  was  also  in- 
dubitably known  by  the  retirement  of  Blanche 
from  her  father's  Hall  to  reside  in  the  cot- 
tage, and  by  its  being  in  possession  of  the  law 
authorities. 

Blanche  being  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Fer- 
gus, left  the  Hall  at  his  suggestion  some  time 
before  it  was  absolutely  necessary ;  she  avoided 
thereby  every  indignity,  and  escaped  as  much 
as  possible  the  poignant  sorrow  of  regret  and 
mourning.  Nancy,  of  course,  accompanied  her 
mistress ;  she  had  been  for  a  long  time  her  o^vn 
maid,  and  now  was  bound  up  with  her  from  the 
circumstance  of  her  man  being  at  sea  with 
Merlin.      Little  Beda  remained  at  the  cottage; 
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'Dusty'  and  the  phaeton  came  over  also;  and 
witli  the  occasional  attendance  of  Jenny  and  the 
protection  of  her  husband,  the  little  cottage 
establishment  was  complete. 

It  was  during  this  transitional  state  at  the 
Hall_,  before  the  establishment  was  dismissed, 
that  Mr.  Marsh  entered  Mr.  Bullock's  room, 
where  he  had  not  been  for  some  considerable 
time,  for  obvious  and  cogent  reasons ;  however, 
he  now  made  his  appearance  with  an  overture  of 
peace  and  an  attempt  to  exercise  his  old  do- 
minion over  the  butler.  He  commenced  by 
saying,— 

^'  These  are  sad  times,  Mr.  Bullock,  and  makes 
a  man  grieve  to  see  such  a  downfall ;  but  ah  !'' 
he  said,  raising  his  eyes,  for  he  had  no  glass  to 
sip,  "  what  must  be,  must  be ;  we  have  all  seen 
it  coming,  and  we  have  all  done  our  best  to 
avoid  it  and  stave  off  this  evil  day.'' 

"  Have  we  ?"  laconically  said  the  butler,  with 
no  cordiality  as  of  old,  supplemented  with  a  glass 
of  the  old  Burgundy,  which  Mr.  Marsh  missed, 
and  which  he  considered  his  due;  but  a  single 
bottle  of  the  old  familiar  Falernian  was  not  now 
his  object,  but  a  quantity,  to  be  clandestinely 
conveyed  away  to  his  home  by  arrangement  with 
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Mr.  Bullock  in  virtue  of  liis  authority,  position, 
and  faithful  services. 

Mr.  Marsh,  finding  his  overture  of  peace  dis- 
carded, now  attempted  war ;  and  after  demand- 
ing authoritatively  an  account  of  about  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  in  the  vaults,  he  attempted  to  over- 
awe the  mind  of  the  butler,  and  impress  him 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  in  position  and  au- 
thority, as  he  peremptorily  ordered  a  consider- 
able quantity  to  be  set  aside  for  removal  in  the 
waggon  that  he  would  send  to  await  his  orders. 
With  difficulty  the  butler  restrained  himself  until 
Mr.  Marsh  had  given  his  orders,  when  to  his 
confusion  Mr.  Bullock  turned  full  on  him,  and 
said, — 

"  ni  see  you  hanged  first !  not  another  leak 
shall  you  have;  and  I  curse  myself,''^  he  bitterly 
said,  "  for  having  been  such  a  fool  as  to  be  led 
by  the  nose  by  such  a  rogue  l" 

'^Bullock,"  said  Marsh,  who  was  now  in  a 
passion,  "  1^11  have  you  up  before  his  worship  the 
mayor  for  lib  el. '^ 

"Do,  Marsh,  do  !^'  said  Bullock,  who  was 
trembling  with  passion,  "  do,  if  you  dare  !  You 
have  me  up  ?  why,  man,  I  could  send  you  to 
Botany  Bay  !" 
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'^  Bullock/^  said  tlie  infuriated  Marsli,  who 
had  reached  the  open  air_,  "  Til  be  revenged  on 
you,  you  scoundrel  V' 

"  Scoundrel,  indeed  !"  said  Bullock ;  and  yield- 
ing to  his  passion,  he  closed  up  with  Mr.  Marsh, 
and  they  engaged  in  angry  and  passionate  con- 
flict. 

It  was  at  this  moment  Jenkins  came  up,  who 
was  now  much  employed  about  the  Hall;  he 
heard  the  invectives,  and  said,  "When  rogues 
fall  out  honest  folks  come  by  their  own,"  and 
with  his  left  hand  flung  the  pampered  flunkey 
away  from  him, — and  who  perhaps  was  not 
sorry  to  be  thus  delivered  from  his  position, — 
and  with  his  right  was  about  to  do  the  same 
with  Mr.  Marsh,  but  he  was  foiled.  Mr.  Marsh 
knew  a  little  of  the  science  of  the  wrestling 
ring,  and  was,  in  contradistinction  to  his  an- 
tagonist, a  man  of  some  pluck;  he  therefore 
resisted  Jenkinses  fling  and  closed  with  him, 
and  so  sudden  and  quick  was  he  that  he  nearly 
threw  the  professional  wrestler.  But  his  advan- 
tage was  only  momentary ;  for  a  few  seconds 
only  he  gave  Jenkins  some  trouble,  and  showed 
what  is  called  some  "  play,^^  but  after  this 
period  his  muscles  shrank  before  the  indurated 
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nerves  of  the  daily  labourer,  and  in  another 
minute  he  was  caught  in  the  wrestling  grasp, 
and  with  violence  dashed  to  the  ground.  Jen- 
kins, having  satisfied  himself  with  some  ex- 
pletive, retired,  with  his  mind  full  of  grief,  and 
impatient  to  await  his  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating to  his  faithful  and  trusty  wife  his  ac- 
count of  this  adventure.  Mr.  Bullock  at  a  dis- 
tance shook  his  ruffled  feathers ;  and  when  he 
saw  that  Mr.  Marsh  was  conscious  of  his  being 
perfectly  aware  of  his  own  pitiable  condition, 
quietly  walked  off,  and  consoled  himself,  as  he 
alone  could,  from  the  vaults  below,  whilst  Mr. 
Marsh  retired  threatening  all  kinds  of  threat- 
enings,  which  he  well  knew  were  nothing  worth, 
but  which  served  to  stick  his  amour  jpro'pre 
on  its  stilts  again,  from  which  it  had  been 
so  ruthlessly  knocked  down  by  the  butler  and 
Jenkins. 

With  crushing  effect  did  the  law  strike  Mr. 
Trevernen.  He  yielded  up  all  he  possessed, 
even  to  his  watch,  which,  agreeably  to  custom, 
was  retm-ned,  it  being  considered  a  formality  by 
which  he  acknowledged  he  had  surrendered 
everything  he  possessed ;  and  but  for  the  annual 
interest  accruing  from  some  property  inherited 
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by  Helerij  and  a  little  addition  made  thereto 
some  years  since  as  a  nucleus  for  her  marriage 
settlement^  in  case  of  such  an  event  happening, 
Mr.  Trevernen  and  his  family  would  have  been 
beggars.  This  income^  however,  could  not  be 
touched  by  the  creditors;  it  was  readily  be- 
stowed by  Helen  for  her  distressed  parents^  sup- 
port, and  when  they  retired  to  a  very  humble 
cottage  it  was  their  sole  source  of  income ;  but 
Helen  murmured  not;  she  knew  the  worst; 
and  whilst  she  grieved,  with  grief  intense  for 
Blanche,  and  thought  of  her  condition,  she  never- 
theless felt  happier  than  she  had  for  many  a 
month  before.  The  intolerable  suspense  had 
weighed  heavily  on  her  spirits;  but  now  the 
storm  had  broken,  furiously  indeed,  leaving  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  wrecks,  and  she  endea- 
voured now  to  look  up,  to  see  if  there  was  the 
"  silver  lining  behind  the  tempest-cloud. '^  She 
became  now  the  stay  and  comfort  of  her  parents. 
Her  resolution  was  fearfully  tried,  her  courage 
put  to  the  utmost  stretch,  for  shame  and  indig- 
nation were  commingled  with  her  sorrow;  but 
in  humility  she  pursued  her  eventful  life,  sus- 
tained by  Priscilla,  who  followed  her  to  her 
house  of  desolation,  and  who  constantly  bade  her 
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"be  of  good  cheer,  and  exercise  the  faith  and 
trust  she  professed  to  experience  in  Him  who 
has  the  will  and  the  power  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most/^ 
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"  Demand  me  nothing ;  what  you  know,  you  know." 

'  Othello: 

De.  Fergus  was  busy  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  London;  "he  discovered  at  once  that  he  had 
much  more  to  do  than  he  contemplated;  old 
associations  were  awakened  which  had  slumbered 
for  years,  now  he  was  amongst  them  again,  and 
he  was  pressed  with  conflicting  engagements, 
for  his  versatile  fancy  was  constantly  tempting 
him  to  forsake  the  main  object  of  his  visit,  and 
follow  the  bias  of  his  inclination  in  ferreting  out 
old  curiosities,  and  making  himself  known  to  old 
friends,  and  re-entering  the  institutions  where 
he  had  left  his  mark,  and  where  he  would  be 
welcomed.  But  he  resisted  every  temptation  and 
stuck  to  law,  and  well  satisfied  he  was  with  his 
endeavours.     His  friend.  Counsellor  Quick,  gave 
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mucli  time  to  the  case ;  it  was  important  and  in- 
volved many  points  of  law.  The  Doctor  was 
surprised  again  and  again,  in  his  conversation 
with  his  counsellor,  at  the  amazing  baseness, 
ingratitude,  and  villany  of  Evered  Trevernen, 
combined  with  his  astute  cleverness.  The  coun- 
sellor suggested  the  desirability  of  getting  hold 
of  Evered,  for  if  he  would  make  a  clean  breast, 
much  trouble  and  expense  would  be  saved,  conse- 
quently the  Doctor's  next  day's  work  was  to  find 
him  out  and  seek  an  interview. 

With  some  trouble  he  accomplished  his  end ; 
he  found  him  as  what  may  be  described  as  a  man 
about  town,  for  his  means  were  not  yet  expended, 
although  they  were  getting  low,  as  he  soon  dis- 
covered. 

He  sought  him  in  vain  at  the  fashionable  and 
respectable  resorts.  He  was  not  at  Ranelagh's, 
and  he  was  unknown  at  the  '  Bedford.'  He  was 
unseen  in  Bond  Street,  the  fashionable  lounge  of 
the  day,  and  unknown  at  many  hotels  where  in- 
quiry was  made.  He  was  sought  after  in  the 
theatres, — the  Doctor  was  tempted  to  seek  in  the 
churches,  but  the  idea  was  too  preposterous,  and 
so  was  discarded.  He  was,  however,  fallen  in 
with  by  accident,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  when 
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Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  over^  and  the  fast 
men  of  tlie  day  were  retiring  to  the  supper-rooms 
of  doubtful  reputation ;  mixed  up  in  a  group  of 
men  of  this  class,  the  Doctor  heard  the  well- 
known  voice  and  followed  it. 

Having  disguised  himself  so  as  to  make  his 
appearance  as  much  like  a  country  pigeon  to  be 
plucked,  as  possible,  he  joined  the  company  and 
sat  down  to  supper,  to  listen  to  Bacchanal  and 
questionable  songs,  and  to  see  play,  for  dice  were 
the  excitement. 

Not  for  long  was  the  Doctor  left  unmolested, 
for  a  party,  amongst  whom  was  Evered,  soon 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  soon  began  the  pluck- 
ing process,  at  which,  by  experience  in  the  ways 
of  London  life,  the  worthy  Doctor  was  not  alto- 
gether a  stranger ;  he,  however,  suffered  himself 
to  be  imposed  on,  and  all  went  merrily,  drink 
being  consumed  freely,  with  song  enlivening  the 
scene.  Evered,  he  noticed,  drank  freely ;  he  had 
lost  every  appearance  of  youth,  and  already  had  a 
bloated  appearance.  Once  or  twice  he  thought 
Evered  discerned  him  through  his  disguise,  when 
he  looked  askant  at  him,  and  more  especially 
so  as  he  became  cautious  in  his  behaviour,  and 
drank  almost  to  excess.      Satisfied  that  he  was 
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discovered,  and  confident  that  tlie  time  was  come 
to  make  himself  known,  he  addressed  him  as 
Evered  Trevemen  and  said, — 

"  The  night  is  getting  spent,  the  play  is  nearly 
over,  when  you  are  ready  to  go  I  must  go  with 
you/' 

''  The  devil  you  will  V  were  his  first  words. 

But  the  Doctor  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage, 
and  he  replied, — 

"Very  likely  he  will  be  one  of  the  party/'  for 
which  sally  the  Doctor  was  rewarded  with  a 
drunken  laugh  from  the  whole  party  at  the 
table. 

The  Doctor,  preparing  to  leave,  said, — 

"  I  shall  go  with  you,  and  we  had  better  go  at 
once.     Where  do  you  live,  Evered  V 

"  Here !" 

*^  Here,  Evered  ?     Is  this  your  abode  V 

"  Well,  yes,''  he  said  with  his  usual  sang  froid 
and  in  his  most  cutting  manner.  "  Well  yes, 
Doctor,  for  the  present  this  is  my  abode.  It  is 
here  I  pluck  my  pigeons,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  erudite  and  sententious  Doctor  Fergus  has 
been  one  to-night." 

This  was  said  with  indescribable  brutality, 
as    he  impudently  jangled  the  few  guineas  the 
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Doctor  had  permitted  him  to  win  to  serve  his 
ends. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  with  fierceness  of  manner 
whilst  he  made  his  preparations  for  leaving, 
Evered  said, — 

"  Enough  of  this ;  what  we  can  have  to  say  to 
each  other  cannot  concern  any  here ;  follow  me/' 
and  immediately  the  Doctor  followed  him  into 
the  open  air. 

"  Shall  we  make  a  night  of  it,  or  tuck  up  in  a 
watch  box  V  demanded  Evered. 

"  Make  a  night  of  it,  by  all  means,^^  replied  the 
Doctor. 

"  Then  come  on,"  said  Evered,  and  they  walked 
eastwards,  passing  the  old  Fleet,  through  East 
Cheap,  and  towards  the  Tower. 

The  Tower  would  have  been  the  Doctor^s  limits, 
beyond  that  he  did  not  intend  to  trust  himself 
but  he  had  no  occasion  to  put  his  resolution  into 
force,  as  the  time  occupied  in  walking  through 
back  streets,  and  then  coming  out  from  them, 
and  finding  themselves  in  the  main  streets  again, 
occupied  so  much  time,  that  the  Doctor  observed 
the  dawn  of  day,  after  they  had  wandered  by 
Charleys^  watch  boxes,  and  wearily  up  one  street 
and  down  another,  until  at  last  they  neared  the 
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old  historic  building,  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
he  finished  his  interview. 

In  this  night  walk  he  reproached  Evered  for 
his  ingratitude  and  villany,  but  he  preached  to  a 
man  whose  heart  was  as  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone. He  attempted  to  sting  his  conscience 
with  remorse. 

Evered  laughed  a  sardonic  laugh,  and  with 
amazing  force  of  language  in  a  few  sentences, 
made  the  Doctor  understand  he  was  quite  aware 
of  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  that  he  exulted  in 
his  revenge. 

The  Doctor  made  one  futile  attempt  to  inject 
the  element  of  pity  and  compassion  in  the  breast 
of  Evered;  it  only  infuriated  him,  and  imme- 
diately from  him  burst  forth  this  terrible  lan- 
guage :— 

"What  pity  or  compassion  had  they  on  him  ?  '^ 
he  said ;  "  his  love  was  despised  and  his  feelings 
were  traded  with  to  supplant  Power  for  Merlin. 
He  had  been    a  mere  tool,   and  his   honourable 

love  had   been    sported  with,  but  by  ,^^  he 

said,  "  dearly  have  they  paid  for  their  double 
dealing,  and  for  the  slight  they  have  dared  to  put 
upon  me,  ha  !  ha  V^ — and  he  laughed  like  a  fiend, 
and   completed  his  expletive  by  a  confession — 
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*•  that  he  had  ruined  them  all,  had  driven  his 
uncle  to  madness,  so  that  he  had  flung  himself 
over  the  cliff,  and  had  sent  Blanche  about  her 
business  from  the  old  Hall,  to  end  her  career  in 
misery  by  marrying  her  half-bastard  brother,  and 
they  are  all  ruined  and  I  am  revenged;  revenged !" 
he  said,  gnashing  his  teeth.  "And  now.  Dr. 
Fergus,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  Speak, 
for  I  am  not  afraid  to  hear,  and  ask,  don^t  be 
afraid,  for  I  will  answer.^' 

"  Alas  !"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  have  little  to 
ask.^^ 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  I  have  given  you 
more  than  you  bargained  for,  that  I  see  plainly 
enough,  but  there^s  one  thing  I'll  tell  you,  I  have 
kept  clear  of  the  law;  you  can't  touch  me,  I  have 
been  too  clever  for  you.  I  was  a  partner  and  en- 
titled to  a  partner's  privilege — " 

"  And  availed  yourself  of  it  to  the  full,"  said 
the  Doctor. 

'^'^Well  yes,  pretty  well.  Some  of  my  little 
bills  old  Pliable  honoured,  and  with  their  proceeds 
I  am  doing  pretty  well.  I  will  admit  he  did 
better  than  I  expected,  but  they  became  too 
much  for  him  at  last ;  he  could  discount  no  more, 
and  old  Marsh  had  no  more  fusty-musty  deeds. 
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and  then  the  game  was  up.  But  the  gold  won't 
last  for  ever ;  what  you  want  at  my  establishment, 
Doctor  Fergus,  must  be  paid  for,  and  in  cash. 
You  understand  me  ?" 

"Well,  I  do  not  think  I  can  misunderstand 
you,  and  I  hold  you  to  your  word,''  said  the 
Doctor.  "  If  wanted,  where  are  you  to  be 
found  ?" 

"  Good,  very  good,  Doctor  Fergus.  Let  me 
state  the  case  ;  I  will  put  it  clearer.  If  wanted, 
where  am  I  to  be  found  ?     Do  you  twig  ?" 

"No,"  said  Doctor  Fergus,  "I  do  not,  cer- 
tainly not." 

"  No,  not  twig  ?  How  dull  we  are  !  Well,  not 
at  the  Old  Bailey  !  now  you  twig  !  Oh  no,  not 
there ;  that  is  a  place,  to  use  your  own  emphatic 
language,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  disposed  to  go 
near,  or  to  any  place  that  may  lead  to  it !  Very 
well,  we  understand  each  other,  and  you  may 
find  me  where  we  met  by  inquiring  for  Mr. 
Murleston,  my  unattractive  pseudonym;  and  if 
yoii  want  information  for  the  lawyer,  and  we 
can  arrange  terms,  I  am  your  man.  And  now 
good  night,  Doctor  Fergus  1"  and  immediately 
Evered  disappeared;  and  in  wonderment  at  the 
heinousness  and  depravity  of  the  human  heart, 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Doctor  Fergus  wended  his  way  home,  weary_,  to 
rest. 

After  needful  repose,  the  worthy  Doctor  re- 
paired to  the  chambers  of  the  counsellor,  and  had 
his  final  interview  with  him.  He  informed  him 
of  his  accidental  and  unexpected  meeting  with 
Evered,  and  detailed  to  him  with  a  sad  heart  in 
minute  particulars  what  had  passed  between 
them.  With  the  awful  state  of  Trevernen^s 
mind  the  counsellor  did  not  concern  himself, 
he  thanked  the  Doctor  for  his  zeal  in  discover- 
ing him,  and  for  his  sagacity  in  endeavouring 
to  get  him  to  put  in  an  appearance ;  but  after 
he  had  examined  the  case,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him 
would  serve  no  good  purpose,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  he  knew  what  he  had  been  about, 
and  had  successfully  evaded  criminating  himself, 
— he  was,  as  he  expressed  himself,  a  partner, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  he 
richly  deserved. 

The  other  question  regarding  the  extent  of 
the  late  Sir  Hugh's  responsibility,  he  deferred 
giving  a  decided  opinion  on,  but  by  this  taci- 
turnity little  hope  was  left  for  the  sanguine  ima- 
gination of  Doctor  Fergus  to  indulge  in.     There 
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was  but  one  course  open,  and  tliat  was  to  throw 
the  Tregarthen  estate  into  Chancery,  and  let 
that  Court  protect  its  rights ;  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  only  proceeding,  the  officers  of  the  Court 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Hall,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  it  Blanche  had  left  the  home  of  her 
childhood  for  ever. 

This  business  being  settled.  Doctor  Fergus  at 
once  commenced  his  pursuit  after  another  fugi- 
tive, but  under  far  more  agreeable  circumstances. 
He  had  an  idea,  and  it  haunted  him ;  he  recalled 
to  memory  his  having  run  down  G^eneral  Power 
on  board  the  ^  Chatanooga,'  and  safely  landed 
him ;  he  would  now  try  and  run  down  his  son. 
He  fancied  he  must  be  in  London,  so  he  pursued 
his  fancy.  He  remembered  Merlin's  having  men- 
tioned something  about  the  East  India  House  in 
reference  to  young  Power, — what  was  it  ?  This 
was  his  thought,  and  had  entire  possession  of 
him  as  he  bustled  heedlessly  along  the  crowded 
thoroughfares,  and  was  hustled  in  return  by  the 
surging  waves  of  humanity. 

At  the  East  India  House,  to  his  gratification, 
he  obtained  information  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Power,  and  to  fall  in  with  him  was  now  his  aim, 
as  he  again  threaded  the  thoroughfares.     He  was 
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fortjinate  in  every  sense  of  tlie  word^  for  he  soon 
found  himself  in  company  with  him^  and  giving 
full  swing  to  his  pent-up  ideas.  He  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  Power^  and  as  he  told  him  of  the 
painful  event s_,  he  was  delighted  at  the  interest 
evinced  for  the  suffering  families^  and  his  par- 
ticular concern  for  Helen. 

The  Doctor  took  great  responsibility  on  him- 
self in  his  conversation,  as  he  led  on  Power  to 
believe  that  if  he  were  so  minded  he  might  yet 
be  a  happy  man.  He  made  the  discovery  that 
Power  was  unhappy,  had  formed  no  new  engage- 
ments, and  was  drinking  in  his  narrative  of  the 
strange  and  distressing  occurrences  with  avidity ; 
and  now  that  he  had  given  the  reins  to  his 
tongue,  he  was  not  sparing  of  his  speech.  He 
had  an  object  now, — he  would  heal  the  breach, 
he  would  be  the  means  of  reuniting  two  beings 
separated  by  untoward  circumstances,  who  were 
destined  for  each  other;  and  amidst  all  the  sor- 
row, there  should  be  one  gleam  of  sunshine,  and 
on  his  return  home  he  would  be  the  happy  bearer 
of  happy  news  to  his  admired  Helen.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  praiseworthy  design,  he  ima- 
gined he  was  very  sagacious,  and  very  diplo- 
matic,  when  he   extolled   his    fair  warrior,  and 
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expatiated  on  her  goodness  of  hearty  her  gran- 
deur of  deportment  in  trial,  and  her  magnificent 
endowments. 

Power  was  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  worthy 
Doctor^s  meaning;  he  was  so  intent  on  his  object, 
so  guileless  and  so  simple-hearted  in  this  matter, 
that  less  interested  eyes  than  those  of  his  willing 
listener  could  not  fail  to  discern  his  anxious  hope. 
The  discovery  was  delicious  to  Power,  and  he 
stayed  not  to  examine  the  Doctor's  authority  for 
all  the  good  things  he  was  saying,  he  simply  led 
him  on ;  and  on  the  Doctor  went  from  a  walk  to 
a  trot,  and  finally  to  a  gallop,  when  all  reserve 
was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  understood  that  imme- 
diately on  the  Doctor^s  return  he  was  to  see 
Helen,  and  prepare  her  mind  to  receive  a  com., 
munication  from  her  old  lover. 

Soon  after  this  interview  the  Doctor  was  on 
his  way  home,  but  he  was  outridden,  though  no 
loiterer,  by  the  impatient  wings  of  love ;  Helen 
was  prepared  to  receive  and  welcome  the  Doctor, 
but,  to  his  dismay  and  regret,  he  discovered  that 
he  had  been  forestalled.  On  matm'e  reflection 
he  excused  Power,  and  forgave  him,  because  in 
love  matters  he  opined  all  ordinary  proceedings 
were  disregarded,  and  only   extraordinary   ones 
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pursued ;  and  thus  he  sat  down  with  his  curiously- 
constructed  mind  satisfied  with  the  reflection, 
that  he  had  been  young  once,  and  supposed  that 
he  would  have  acted  as  Power  had  done,  although 
there  was  no  denying  the  fact  he  had  broken 
faith  with  him,  and  disregarded  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  their  covenant  in  the  matter  that  he 
was  to  inform  Helen  of  their  meeting,  then  write 
to  Power  a  full  and  explicit  account  of  his  inter- 
view, and  then  Power's  way  would  be  made  clear 
to  write.  But  he  forgave  him,  as  a  lover  was 
only  one  remove  from  a  maniac;  but  he  would 
have  his  revenge  !  This  word  clouded  his  brow ; 
it  made  him  angry  and  very  sorrowful,  for  with 
it  he  associated  his  interview  with  Evered. 

The  Doctor  was  getting  old,  and  time  was 
blanching  his  hair,  and  encroaching  on  his  iron 
constitution.  Helen  Trevernen  was  now  settled 
down  with  her  parents  in  their  humble  cottage, 
resigned  to  her  new  condition,  and  facing  every 
trouble  with  the  soul  of  a  heroine.  At  this 
juncture  in  her  history  she  unexpectedly  received 
from  the  postman  a  London  letter.  The  hand- 
writing was  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  old  ocean 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  see  from  childhood ; 
she  instantaneously  surmised  what  must  be  the 
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nature  of  its  contents,  and  at  once  commenced  a 
conflict  in  her  heart,  as  the  idea  arose  to  her 
mind,  what  is  her  duty  now?  and  her  whole 
frame  trembled  with  agitation.  She  sou  It 
solitude,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  opened  her 
letter.     On  the  first  page  she  read  : — 

"  In  eastern  climes  and  ancient  days 

The  Je%A'ish  maidens'  harps  were  stining : 
Witli  joyous  lips  and  tuneful  lays, 

The  paeans  of  their  land  were  sung. 
^\lien  heroic  deeds  and  valour's  might 
Were  themes  for  song  from  mom  tiU  night, 
But  pendent  from  the  willow  bough, 
Those  once  strung  harps  are  silent  now ; 
And  falling  tears  in  Babel's  stream. 
Are  weeping  memories  of  what  have  been. 

"  Thy  tuneful  harp,  with  its  sootliing  strain, 
I  may  never  hear  again ; 
That  strain  has  ceased,  and  ne'er  will  more. 
For  me,  thro'  space  its  music  pour. 
Could  the  deaf  but  hear  in  ecstasy, 
Thy  voice  in  song  o'er  the  rolling  sea ; 
Could  the  blind  but  see  with  strange  delight, 
The  contrast  't^^dxt  the  day  and  night. 
Then  thou  might' st  string  thy  harp  for  me, 
^^^lich  is  silent  now  on  the  willow-tree. 

"  My  tuneless  harp  sometimes  I  string. 
In  fancy  dreaming  thou  art  near ; 
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The  old,  old  song  I'm  murmuring, 

In  whisper'd  accents  in  thine  ear ; 
But  so  cold  art  thou,  as  winter's  snow, 
Or  ice-bound  streams  that  cease  to  flow ; 
So  dead  art  thou  to  thought  of  me, 
The  strain  soon  turns  to  memory  ; 
And  pendent  on  the  willow  bough, 
The  exile's  harp  is  silent  now." 

Turning  over  the  leaf,  she  read  as  follows : — 
"  Dear  Helen, — If  I  may  call  you  so.  The  few 
abrupt  thoughts  I  have  turned  into  metre,  one 
now,  another  then,  in  melancholy  hours  of  sad- 
ness, too  truly  express  my  poignant  grief  and 
my  deep  sorrow.  I  have  heard  indirectly  of  the 
calamity  that  has  overtaken  you ;  I  have  heard 
directly,  through  the  kindness  of  the  highly  es- 
teemed Dr.  Fergus,  with  feelings  of  deepest 
sympathy  and  horror,  an  account  of  the  distress- 
ing scenes  which  it  has  been  your  lot  to  experi- 
ence. My  heart  bleeds  for  you,  my  affection  is 
intensified  by  your  grief;  I  mourn  in  exile,  and 
yearn  to  have  fellowship  with  you  in  suffering. 
I  yield  to  the  fascinations  of  Hope ;  she  prompts 
me  to  ask,  can  bygones  be  bygones?  Let  me 
in  sincerity  recall  to  memory  our  happiness  in 
past  days,  when  we  were  betrothed.  Let  me 
plead  now  for  happiness  in  days  to  come  in  mar- 
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ried  life.  Helen^  once  I  suddenly  asked  you  to 
be  my  wife ;  you  did  not  reject  me  then.  Helen^ 
again  I  ask  you  to  become  my  wife.  Oh,  for 
both  our  sakes,  reject  me  not  now.  One  word  let 
me  say.  The  noble  Merlin  has  been  my  friend, 
but  he  is  now  at  sea.  What  will  be  his  feelings 
when  he  hears  from  home  ?  Poor  fellow,  I  feel 
for  him  and  for  Blanche,  and  for  all,  more  than 
language  can  express. 

"  Believe  me,  dearest  Helen, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Fred  Power. ■'^ 

Helen,  having  read  her  letter,  folded  it  up  and 
placed  it  in  her  bosom,  as  she  felt  her  love  for 
Power  rushing  through  her  veins.  She  under- 
stood her  feelings,  there  was  no  disguising  them. 
"  Resistless  V  was  sighed  forth  from  her  lips, 
the  only  expressed  word  of  the  sentence  that  had 
been  formed  in  her  mind.  "  Happiness  V  was 
another  ejaculation,  with  difficulty  restrained, 
and  held  in  abeyance,  whilst  thoughts  of  her 
position  and  her  altered  circumstances  had  pos- 
session of  her  mind.  Helen  meditated  deeply 
before  she  took  her  resolution;  but  having  de- 
termined what  was  her  duty,  she  at  once    pro- 
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ceeded  to  fulfil  it.  "  I  will  be  guided  by  my 
parents/^  she  thought,  "  and  I  will  tell  them  of 
Power^s  communication." 

She  sought  them  in  their  only  sitting-room, 
where  she  found  them  in  dejection  and  sorrow. 
Frankly,  with  as  little  circumlocution  as  possible, 
she  laid  the  whole  matter  before  them,  requested 
their  serious  consideration,  and  concluded  by 
saying  "  she  would  be  guided  by  their  decision. 
If  they  would  prefer  her  remaining  with  them, 
she  would  for  their  sakes  remain." 

Even  here  the  calculating  and  worldly-minded- 
ness  of  Helen's  father  was  apparent,  when  he  re- 
minded his  wife  that  General  Power's  life,  from 
Indian  service,  could  not  be  a  protracted  one, 
and  that  his  son  must  soon  inherit  his  fortune. 
This  consideration  mantled  a  blush  on  Helen's 
cheek,  but  she  successfully  concealed  her  thoughts 
from  her  father,  and  led  the  conversation  to  the 
important  question  for  decision.  This  feeling, 
nevertheless,  settled  the  question  with  Mr.  Tre- 
vemen;  others  were  discussed,  but  were  auxi- 
liary and  appendages  only. 

Mrs.  Trevernen  wept  freely  and  resigned  her 
daughter,  and  Mr.  Trevernen  comforted  her  with 
the  expectations  and  hopes  of  Helen's  prospects. 
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The  subject  was  settled,  with  the  very  general 
understanding  under  these  circumstances,  that 
Helen  was  to  decide  for  herself,  and  that  what 
her  conclusions  would  be,  theirs  would  be  also. 

"  Go,  my  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Trevernen,  '^  and 
ponder  well  over  your  prospects,  and  may  you  be 
guided  to  a  right  decision.' ' 

Helen  did  not  immediately  reply  to  her  letter, 
she  meditated  on  it ;  and  at  night,  when  the 
hour  of  rest  arrived,  she  confided  her  secret  to 
her  faithful  Priscilla,  and  from  her  she  derived 
much  unexpected  advice,  which  helped  her  to 
come  to  a  right  conclusion;  but  for  her,  she 
wo  aid  have  refrained  from  confessing  the  al- 
tered state  of  her  mind,  and  have  yielded  to  a 
temptation  that  has  been  common  from  the  days 
of  a  very  lovely  and  honoured  man,  whose  pro- 
testations under  extraordinary  circumstances  were 
swept  away  as  a  moth  in  a  whirlwind.  If  Helen 
would  not  have  "  denied  her  Lord  "  in  her  letter 
to  Power,  she  would  have  forgotten  him. 

Helen  knew  by  experience  the  anxiety  of  sus- 
pense j  she  remembered,  too,  the  old  adage, 
"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.'''  Her 
mind  was  made  up,  and  after  her  good  night  to 
Priscilla,   she  occupied  herself  in  the    recess   of 
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niglit  in  writing  to  Power.  Her  letter  was  short, 
but  it  was  to  tlie  purpose.  Noble  in  mind  and 
clear  in  purpose,  slie  resolved  the  moment  Power 
opened  her  letter,  be  should  be  satisfied ;  so  she 
wrote, — 

"  Ever  dearest  Fred, — In  happiness  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  sorrowful.  My  harp  as  well  as  yours 
has  been  unstrung  for  many  a  day.  Mine  was 
first  strung  to  melody  in  Ireland,  when  you  first 
asked  me  to  be  your  wife.  Every  chord  has 
since  then  been  ruthlessly  broken,  and  it  has 
been  hanging  tuneless  and  forsaken  on  the  wil- 
lows, exposed  to  every  blast.  You  would  re- 
string  it,  by  asking  me  again  to  be  your  wife.  I 
have  taken  it  down ;  come,  re-string  it,  and  I 
will  tune  it  to  melody  and  love. 

"Blanche  is  at  the  cottage  in  great  distress. 
Much  has  taken  place  here  since  you  left,  as  you 
well  know  from  our  dear  old  Dr.  Fergus.  He  has 
not  been  here  yet,  but  I  must  expect  him  soon, 
and  prepare  to  meet  him.  He  has  great  erudi- 
tion, but  is  as  simple  in  some  matters  as  a  child. 
The  noble  Merlin  !  I  echo  your  thought. 
"  Yours,  dear  Fred,  again, 

''  In  aff*ection  true, 

"  Helen." 
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This  letter  having  been  prepared^  and  made 
ready  for  the  post  on  the  following  day — the 
London  post-day — Helen  fell  asleep;  but  to 
dream,  and  to  awake  from  dreams.  She  dreamed 
she  saw  the  Hall  of  Caiaphas,  the  Galilean  maid 
questioning  Peter.  She  heard  his  denial,  and  saw 
the  look  which  made  a  strong  man  weep  bitterly, 
and  then  awoke.  She  remembered  Priscilla,  and 
before  she  slept  again,  she  added  a  postscript. 
She  had  now  not  forgotten  her  Lord,  nor  denied 
him.  Her  sleep  was  refreshing,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, like  Christian,  she  went  on  her  way  re- 
joicing. 

As  was  expected  by  Helen,  the  Doctor  did 
very  soon  make  his  appearance  after  his  return 
from  London,  full  of  consequence  and  big  with 
news.  Helen  gave  him  the  reins,  and,  like  his 
own  self-willed  '  Scrubby,'  he  took  the  bit  in  his 
mouth,  and  went  otf  at  a  gallop  on  his  own  road. 
He  demurely  told  Helen,  after  the  welcome  af- 
forded to  him  by  her  on  his  safe  return,  that  he 
had  seen  Power,  as  if  by  accident ;  but  not  until 
after  the  necessary  and  delicate  allusions  to  all 
business  matters  affecting  them;  not  forgetting 
or  declining  to  tell  her  that  he  had  seen  her 
misguided  brother,  and  the  awful  state  of  mind 
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he  found  him  in.  He  as  usual  forgot  all  deli- 
cacy, and  warming  with  indignation,  he  pro- 
nounced him  the  greatest  villain  on  the  whole 
earth,  and  predicted  the  gallows,  or  transporta- 
tion at  least  for  his  end. 

Helen  knew  her  man ;  and  whilst  he  was  furious, 
extracted  enough  to  enlighten  her  mind  and  con- 
firm all  her  worst  regrets  and  fears  for  her  lost 
and  ruined  brother.  This  over,  the  Doctor  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  to  lay  his  net.  He  introduced 
the  name  of  Power  in  reference  to  other  days, 
and  apologized  if  he  had,  in  so  doing,  inad- 
vertently brought  a  tear  to  the  eye  of  his  es- 
teemed and  beloved  lassie,  but  he  remarked, — 

''  London  is  a  large  place,  and  a  man  in  the 
crowded  streets  must  pass  by  very  many.  He 
had  in  this  manner  seen  Evered;  what,  now, 
would  she  say  if  he  had  seen  the  lad  Power  ? 
Ought  he  to  have  eluded  him  ?  or  what  would 
she  say  if  he  had  not  only  seen  him,  but  talked 
with  him  ?  and  what  would  she  say  if  his  heart 
warmed  towards  him  when  he  saw  him  so  affected 
at  the  ill  news  it  was  his  misfortune  to  admit  ? 
I  say  admit,  Helen,  for  Fm  no  one  to  bell  the 
cat  and  let  her  go.  I  say,  then,  admit,  lassie, 
and  when  the  lad  so  earnestly  pressed  me  to  tell 
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him  about  you  all ;  and  when  I  permitted  him, 
which  mine  old  sair  heart  that  has  seen  so  much 
of  suffering  in  this  uncanny  world,  could  not 
refuse.  What  would  ye  say  if  he  inquired  mair 
especially  about  your  ain  dear  self?  The  lad 
was  sair  distressed,  and  I  will  e'en  confess  I  was 
melted  down  to  commiseration  ?  What  would 
you  say,  lassie,  if  I  were  just  to  mention  to  him 
that  I  ha'  seen  ye,  for  I  ha'  promised  to  write 
about  ane  or  twa  little  matters,  and  shall  I  say 
that  I  ken  yer  ain  sel  is  also  sair  distressed  ?" 
And  then  starting  up,  and  laying  his  sinewy  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  he  coaxingly  whispered,  "  What 
would  ye  say  if  the  lad  just  writ  ye  a  line,  just 
for  auld  lang  syne  sake,  ye  ken,  lassie  ?" 

"  Say,"  said  Helen,  attempting  to  be  very 
severe,  but  failing  lamentably ;  "  say,  why,  I  have 
heard  from  him  already." 

"  Heard  from  him  already,  did  ye  say  ?  Heard 
ever  a  man  the  like  o'  that  ?  Why,  he  promised 
to  be  ruled  and  governed  by  me,  and  I  was  to  be 
his  peace-maker.  Eh  !  wheugh !  Eh  ?  oh,  the 
de'il,  what  have  I  said  ?" 

"Well,  never  mind,"  said  Helen,  "dear  Doc- 
tor, not  the  less  hearty  are  my  thanks  for  your 
sagacious  kindness,  and  I'm  sure  no  less   dear 
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Fred's ;  for  althougli  lie  liad  not  the  patience  to 
wait_,  and  did  break  faiths  you  must  remember 
lie  is  an  Irishman,  and  but  for  you  he  would 
not  have  written/' 

"That,  indeed,  he  would  not/'  eagerly  said 
the  Doctor,  now  thoroughly  satisfied  with  him- 
self, and  finished  his  corollary  by  remarking, 
"  That  he  had  heard  long  ago  that  love  is  blind, 
and  a  man  in  such  a  pitiable  condition  is  only 
one  remove  from  a  lunatic,  whilk  definition  he 
never  did  impugn ;  but  which,  now  by  his  ain 
experience,  he  could  testify,  if  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  it,  on  the  hale  canon  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." 

He  now  told  Helen,  with  very  marked  em- 
phasis, that  his  primary  object  of  visiting  London 
was  to  confer  with  Counsellor  Quick,  and  that  he 
was  very  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  but  little 
hope  of  saving  the  Tregarthen  estate. 

"  Not  that  I  would  wound  your  feelings,  lassie," 
he  said ;  '^  for  all  that  has  happened  has  been  by 
no  faut  of  yours.  But  the  auld  goose.  Sir  Hugh, 
— begging  his  pardon,  for  he's  dead  and  gone, 
— always  ignorant  of  the  wily  ways  of  this  auld 
sin-tossed  world,  as  well  as  the  mair  erudite 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  sich  like  pabulum. 
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whicli  is  tlie  staff  and  stay  of  tlie  mind, — always, 
I  say,  scorning  and  sniffing  Ms  patrician  nose, 
and  thereby  snuffing  away  the  advice  of  ane  who 
must  for  the  nonce  be  nameless,  but  who  being, 
mair  betoken,  advanced  in  the  recondite  readings 
of  the  ancients,  not  to  say  being  mair  accustomed 
to  the  artful  ways  of  the  bucolics  and  plebeians, 
could  have  guided  him  by  sound  advice,  and  may- 
hap have  prevented  much  of  this  sad  disaster. 
But,  lassie,  we  have  an  auld  saw,  '  If  a  man  will 
to  Cupar,  to  Cupar  he  maun  go,^  and  so,  alas  ! 
did  poor  dear  Sir  Hugh/^ 

Here  the  worthy  Doctor  was  much  affected, 
and  the  old  spectacles  were  again  wiped  mth  his 
best  Indian  banana  pocket-handkerchief. 

'*"  I  lo^ed  him  much  and  respected  him  highly. 
But,  lassie,  I  ha^  found  it  a'  out ;  he  became  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  sleeping  partner,  whilk 
term  I  will  immediately  explain,  elucidate, — '' 

"  And,^^  said  Helen,  interrupting  him,  "  make 
plain  by  a  succinct  hypothetical  case." 

"  Eh  !  eh  !  where  did  ye  get  that  from,  my 
lady  V 

''  Oh,  only  from  Blanche.  Dear  Doctor,  you 
so  fully  enlightened  her  that  you  see  she  has 
been  enabled  to  enlighten  me.^^ 

VOL.  III.  0 
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"  I  dinna  ken  how  to  tak^  ye ;  but^  naetkless, 
ye  are  mine  ain  Helen,  and  Fm  weel  glad  to  see 
you  sometHng  like  yonr  ain  seP.  I  am  glad  ye 
IW  seen  the  downcast  lass,  Blanche.  It  was  a 
sair  trouble  to  me,  as  weel  as  to  '  Scrubby/  to  go 
to  the  cottage  instead  of  the  auld  ancient  heritage. 
'^ Scrubby^  had  no  mind  to  go  j  he  was  ever  fond 
of  the  stabling  there,  and  the  auld  Hall  better 
deserved  the  sign,  ^  Good  entertainment  for  man 
and  horse,^  than  the  ^  Rose  and  Crown  ^  or  any 
other  inn — mair  properly  caravanserai — in  the 
hale  county,  and  I  can  weel  assure  ye,  lassie,  it 
was  all  I  could  do  with  whip  and  spur  to  mak' 
the  creature  keep  straight  on  for  the  cottage 
when  we  came  to  the  cross  roads,  instead  of 
as  usual  bearing  away  to  the  left  for  the  Hall. 
But,  the  puir  lassie,  it  made  my  heart  sair.  And 
then  she  asked  for  Merlin,  and  all  about  the  lad ; 
and  what  could  T  say,  Helen  ?  Why  just  naething 
at  all,  lass.  But  she  was  weel  cared  for;  Jenny, 
Nancy,  and  little  Beda  were  with  her,  and  more 
besides.  Fm  thinking  she'll  no  be  deserted  by 
the  Hall  people,  but  that  must  be  seen  to  ;"  and, 
taking  out  his  pocket-book,  instead  of  entering 
draught,  pills,  and  lotion,  he  made  a  note  of  a 
very  different  character,  in  which  there  was  pru- 
dence, if  properly  carried  out. 
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A  very  interesting  tliouglit  now  arose  in  the 
Doctor's  mind.  He  all  at  once  assumed  Power 
to  be  on  his  way  to  Pendeen,  and  he  remembered 
that  Lamorna  House  was  empty.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  Power?  He  would  take  him  up 
with  him  to  his  coenobitium.     He  could  manaore 

o 

it,  he  was  sure ;  he  would  this  time  get  the  better 
of  his  old  housekeeper,  the  auld  termagant  (he 
used  a  coarser  word,  which  is  scarcely  permissible 
to  write) .  He  would  be  maister  in  his  ain  home, 
and  would,  too.  He  would  have  Power  up  with 
him,  and  he  would  get  him  to  illustrate  his  essay 
on  British  Antiquities. 

"  To  comprise  an  account  of  his  researches, 
with  illustrations  by  a  young  friend,  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Fergus,^'  said  Helen. 

"Nae,  nae,  there  you  trip  me  up  before  I^m 
doun,  lassie.  I  didna  say  that,  and  what  is  more, 
I  never  meant  it.  But,  nevertheless,  we  must 
have  a  caserne  for  the  lad, — the  word  reminds 
me  of  Caesar  and  his  invasion, — and  where  so 
gude  a  place  as  my  ain  old  coenobitium  ?  I 
will  get  Jenifer  to  prepare  a  dormitorium  at 
once  ;  and  I^m  minded  to  think  she  will  do  it, 
for  I  have  been  struck  afore  now  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  my  auld  housekeeper.     Men  folk  of  all 

o  2 
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kinds  she  behaves  bonny  to,  but  woman  folk  she 
can't  abide.  The  sight  of  a  goun  flouts  and 
flurries  her_,  e'en  it  be  only  an  auld  patient.  Why, 
would  ye  think  it,  lass  ?  poor  Sandy  Macthin 
died,  and  left  his  widow  and  child  with  just 
nae thing  to  live  on.  Weel,  Sandy  and  I  were 
old  collegians  together,  and  I  was  minded  to 
have  the  poor  bereft  souls,  and  I  just  mentioned 
it  before  I  wrote — vera  lucky  for  me — to  old 
Jenifer,  but  I  never  saw  such  thunder  and  light- 
ning before.  Weel,  I  did  then,  as  I  have  often 
done  afore  and  since,  I  pit  the  letter  by. 
Rome,  ye  ken,  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  that 
I  vera  weel  knew,  so  I  sleepit  upon  it;  let  it 
bide  a  wee.  I  was  vera  busy  at  the  time. 
The  auld  hussy  never  reminded  me  of  the 
letter,  but  I  never  knew  her  so  ceevil,  attentive, 
and  obliging  as  she  was  just  at  this  time  ;  my 
coenobitium  was  Eden  restored.  Paradise  regained. 
At  last  I  remembered  my  letter.  I  found  it  in  an 
old  drawer,  searching  for  some  trout-tackle  I  gave 
the  lad  Merlin;  and  when  I  ceevilly  mentioned 
it,  and  asked  how  it  got  there,  all  the  milk  turned 
sour  at  ance.  My  Eden  became  a  morass  and 
my  Paradise  a  bog.  She  just  answered  by  saying, 
^  it  was  na  business  of  hers,  nor  of  mine  either. 
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to  be  saddled  with  other  folk^s  leavings,  and  that 
she  would  have  no  MacShins  here/  '^ 

*^And  what  became  of  Mrs.  MacShin?^'  said 
Helen. 

^'  Macthin,  ye  hussy  !  Weel,  she  just  followed 
the  drum,  and  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of 
her.'^ 

"  But  perhaps  she  will  treat  poor  Power  badly/' 
said  Helen. 

"  Hout  awa  !  she  kens  the  lad  weel,  and  was 
ever  ceevil  to  him.'' 

Helen,  however,  did  not  relish  the  idea  of 
Power  being  at  St.  Keverne.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, jostle  against  tlie  Doctor's  mood,  and  he 
left  planning  preparations  for  Power,  and  dream- 
ing of  happy  hours  in  preparing  his  British 
Antiquities  essay. 

Helen  thought  of  a  better  plan,  but  remembered 
the  passage,  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,''  and  perfectly  understanding  the  moral, 
adopted  it  by  not  making  herself  unhappy  by 
anticipation. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

"  Tlie  silver  lining  behind  the  temiDest-clond." 

The  storm  had  burst  furiously  indeed  on  the 
Trevernen  family ;  and_,  for  awhile,  Helen,  now 
the  only  stay  and  comforter  of  her  ruined  father 
and  broken-hearted  mother,  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  lie  down  in  hopeless  despair,  and  wait 
the  fury  of  the  storm  to  be  spent.  The  family 
now  were  like  a  herd  of  cattle  huddled  together 
behind  some  hillock  for  shelter,  when  rain  in 
storm  is  sweeping  over  the  dreary  wastes.  All 
was  desolation  within  their  lowly  tenanted  dwell- 
ing. Discomfort  was  swallowed  up  in  wretched- 
ness. Every  summons  to  open  the  door  sent  a 
shiver  of  dread  through  Helen-'s  frame,  as  she 
saw  her  father  prostrated  by  his  overwhelming 
calamity,  and  altogether  unable,  and  even  unwill- 
ing, to  make  any  effort  to  arouse  himself,  and 
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endeavour  to  save  something  out  of  tlie  wreck 
from  the  unscrupulous  hands  of  the  lawyers  who 
had  no  mercy,  and  were  as  impatient  as  hungry 
birds  that  had  been  kept  waiting  for  their 
prey. 

False  and  lukewarm  friends  forsook  them, 
which  Helen  expected ;  and  she  was  therefore 
not  surprised  when  she  felt  herself  forsaken,  nor 
when  she  discovered  that  her  true  ones  remained 
steadfast  in  their  adversity  by  their  ceaseless 
delicate  kindnesses. 

The  first  streak  of  the  silver  lining  was  seen 
when  Dr.  Fergus  brought  the  news  that  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  mine  that  had  been  their 
temptation  and  ruin,  before  it  had  passed  out  of 
their  hands,  were  so  important  as  to  necessitate 
a  fresh  agreement ;  and  now  Helenas  fears  of  a 
jail  for  her  father  were  removed,  and  the  family 
knew  the  plummet  of  their  ruin  had  reached  the 
bottom. 

Helenas  hopes  were  now  resuscitated,  and  she 
could  not  refrain  from  permitting  some  sunshine 
from  entering  her  soul,  and  lighting  it  up  with 
gladness,  for  she  looked  across  the  stormy  ocean 
from  whence  she  came  in  that  well-remembered 
and  eventful  night,  and  believed  that  the  day 
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was  nigli  wlien  she  would  cross  it  again,  and 
make  lier  wedded  home  there  when  her  trial  and 
her  sorrows  would  be  over ;  and  she  was  able  to 
say  now,  what  she  was  unable  to  say  before,  that 
^'  He  stayeth  His  east  wind  in  the  day  of  His 
rough  wind/'     And  now  Helen  read  again  her 
letter   and   her   poetry; — that   is,  she   repeated 
them  with  the  originals  in  her  hand,  before  her 
eyes,  for   they  were   superseded   now,  as,  long 
since,  every  word  had  been  eaten  up  and  de- 
voured by  her  rapacious  memory ;  and  here  the 
silver  lining  sparkled  behind  the  tempest-cloud, 
and  it  required   now  all   her  discipline  to  keep 
her  from  making  such  a  distinction  between  her 
false  and  true  friends,  as  she  was  able  to  do  by 
her  mental  powers,  but  forbidden  by  her  sad  yet 
beneficial  experiences.      Yet   she  distinguished 
them.      The  true  she  loved  ardently,  the  false 
she  pitied.     Such  was  Helen  Trevernen  now  full 
of  hope,  fast  recovering  from  her  despondency, 
and  preparing  unconsciously  to  face  boldly  out- 
of-doors   the  unkind  world,  and   battle  with  it 
in  everyday  life.     Dr.   Fergus   saw  the  change 
coming  over  the  noble  girl.      He  had  seen  the 
preparations  going  on  from  day  to  day ;  he  had 
been   an   active  helper  in   them,   and    now  he 
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rejoiced  in  the  result^  and  was  happy^  for  lie  had 
seen  another  phase  in  the  wondrous  history  of 
human  life^  and  had  participated  in  its  action, 
and  sympathized  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
sufferer. 

It  was  whilst  returning  from  this  consolatory 
and  satisfactory  visit  that  the  doctor  saw  the  old 
placard  announcing  his  celebrated  lecture  on 
"  Thumbs/'  which  had  become  by  time  almost 
obliterated  by  being  daubed  over  with  mud  and 
dust,  now  torn  down,  or  rather  what  was  left  of 
it,  and  replaced  by  another  new  one,  informing 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Pendeeii  that  Mr. 
Knockdown  had  instructions  to  sell  at  Tre- 
garthen  Hall  the  costly  furniture,  consisting  of — 
here  followed  a  lengthy  detail, — belonging  to 
the  late  lamented  Sir  Hugh  Laity,  Bart.  !  This 
announcement  sadly  disconcerted  the  worthy 
Doctor.  It  was  to  be  expected,  he  knew  that, 
but  it  grated  on  his  feelings  as  his  mind  and 
memory  reverted  to  other  days,  and  touched  his 
pride  when  he  saw  the  downfall  and  ruin  of  an 
old  inheritor  of  land,  and  a  friend  with  whom  he 
had  often  contended  in  argument,  always  beaten, 
and  always  forgiven,  now  displayed  before  his 
eyes,  and  placarded  for  every  vulgar  eye  to  read. 
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Thus  ruminating,  tlie  Doctor  was  about  to  leave 
the  town,  and  shake  the  dust  from  off  his  feet, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  the  fussy  Mrs.  Chick- 
lott,  the  wife  of  the  thriving  chemist  and  drug- 
gist of  that  name,  the  mother  of  an  increas- 
ing family,  and  one  of  the  Doctor^s  interesting 
patients.  She  also  had  read  the  announcement, 
knew  well  what  was  in  her  own  drawing-room, 
and  what  was  not,  and  wondered  what  was  in 
Tregarthen  HalPs,  and  whether  the  things  would 
go  cheap,  and  could  she  manage  Chicklott  to  let 
her  pick  up  a  bargain,  and  furnish  the  drawing- 
room  at  last.  Here  was  a  chance.  Nothing  but 
the  best,  and  bargain  after  bargain  could  be 
picked  up.  She  would  attend  the  sale,  that 
she  would.  And  thus  ruminating,  she  accosted 
the  ruminating  Doctor,  who  daren^t  escape 
her. 

"  Well,  Doctor,  Fm  sure  ! "  she  said,  "  who 
would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  now;  but  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  !  Yes,  yes,  we  are  all  well, 
baby  and  all !  Oh,  to  think  on  what  has  hap- 
pened !  Who  would  have  thought  it !  I^m 
sure — and  I  said  so  to  Chicklott — it  will  teach 
us  all  humility  and  patience,  when  I  saw  him 
looking  so  sad  when  he  heard   the  news  !     Do 
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jou  know,  Doctor,  and  Fll  tell  you  confiden- 
tially, Chicklott  is  in  for  it/^ 

"  In  for  it  !  ^'  said  tlie  impatient  Doctor, 
"  wliat  do  you  mean  ?''^ 

'^Mean,'^  said  tlie  flushed  mother,  answering 
the  Doctor  in  his  own  style,  "  mean,  that  Chick- 
lott  hasn^t  been  paid  his  last  half-yearns  account, 
that's  what  I  mean ;  and,  worse  luck,  it  is 
heavier  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  for, 
hoighty,  toighty  !  nothing  was  too  good  or  too 
dear  of  late  for  my  lady  Blanche ;  in  ordering 
pomades  and  scents  for  her  hair  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, for  presents,  as  well  as  for  her  own 
use,  for  she  became  very  goodnatured  when  she 
saw  how  things  were  going.  Not  that  Chick- 
lott  ever  suspected,  not  he ;  but  I  did,  I  assure 
you.  Fve  said,  when  Chicklott  has  come  in 
from  the  shop  to  tea,  smiling  both  sides  of  his 
face,  and  smacking  little  Chubby, — by  the  bye, 
Doctor,  you  must  see  that  child.  I^m  uneasy 
about  him ;  his  appetite  has  increased  so,  and  he 
gets  so  stout ; — but,  lor^  me  !  as  I  was  saying, 
I  used  to  say  to  Chik, — I  call  him  '  Chik,^  as  you 
know,  sometimes  when  Fm  short  of  breathy — 
when  he  told  me  he^d  made  up  a  good  order  for 
Tregarthen  again,  ^Are  you  sure  you^ll  get  the 
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money?  Is  it  safe?'  I  would  say.  ^Safe!' 
would  he  say^  '  safe  !  old  woman/ — and  that, 
Doctor,,  is  an  epithet  I  always  abominated,  and 
never  would  suffer,  no,  never,  never  did  and 
never  will,  no,  not  whilst  Harriet  Polsue,  now 
Chicklott,  has  an  honest  tongue  in  her  head ; — 
and  so.  Doctor,  when  I  did  get  an  answer  to 
my  question.  Is  it  safe  ?  with  his  self-satisfied 
laugh,  he  would  say,  '  Safe  as  houses.''  And 
now.  Doctor,  whereas  his  houses  ?  Answer  me 
that.  And  he's  in  for  twenty-nine,  nineteen, 
nine.  He's  totled  it  up,  I  know  that's  the  sum ; 
for  I  said,  'Why  not  make  it  thirty,  Chik?'  and 
he  said,  '  It  won't  go  it.  They  won't  stand  it, 
Harriet.'  Bullock  growls  at  the  amount,  and 
says  as  how  his  missus  won't  stand  no  more 
than  twenty,  and  always  wants  a  lot  off,  which 
Chik  growls  at  as  he  ain't  sure  whether  what 
he's  stuck  on  is  equal  to  what  Bullock  wants 
knocked  off ;  and  never  till  they  have  had  a 
glass  upstairs  can  they  agree  ;  but,  ah  me  ! 
Doctor,  these  are  times ;  and  then  there's  the 
Trevernens,  too,  all  gone  to  the  wall !  Oh  \  the 
villain  Evered  !  What  will  become  of  him  ? 
3e''ll  be  hanged.  And  then  there's  poor  Miss 
Helen  !     Well,  I  do  pity  her,  to  be  sure ;  but 
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her  nobles  are  come  to  ninepence.  And  Cliik, 
I  can  assure  you,  has  fought  very  shy  of  her 
custom  for  many  a  day,  except  for  money  on  the 
nail ;  but  I  will  say  this  for  her,  she  has  always 
paid,  and  Chik  has  never  been  afraid  of  her 
bookings,  althouc^h  once  or  twice,  when  she  was 
shopping  with  my  Lady  Blanche,  Chik  felt 
obHged  to  ask  her  if  she  would  like  to  have 
hers  booked  too ;  but  she  said.  No,  and  thanked 
Chik  so  politely,  that  both  Chik  and  I  have 
every  belief  he  will  never  have  to  deny  her 
trust.'' 

At  this  point  the  Doctor  made  an  effort  to  go, 
but  she  had  fast  hold  of  his  button,  and  not  yet 
would  she  let  him  go ;  for  although  she  had  said 
much,  and  felt  much  relieved,  yet  she  had  not 
said  what  she  intended,  and  what  this  meeting 
afforded  her  the  opportunity.  Somehow  she  was 
diffident,  and  was  half  afraid  of  the  Doctor,  but 
in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,  was  one  of  her 
sayings,  and  now  that  she  was  worked  up  to  the 
necessary  pitch  of  audacity,  out  it  came.  Could 
he  manage  to  speak  to  Knockdown,  unfortunately 
he  and  Chik  had  quarrelled,  and  she  never 
could  get  on  with  his  stuck-up  wife,  and  what 
to  do  she  did  not  know,  for  to  miss  all  the  bar- 
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gains  at  Tregartlien  would  break  her  heart;  to 
let  go  such  an  opportunity,  a  burning  shame  ;  it 
would  never  come  again,  no  never,  not  in  her 
lifetime, — and  grappling  with  her  man,  she  said, 
"  Can^t  you  manage  to  get  me  a  bargain  ?  Vm 
sure  you  can  if  you  like.  You've  only  to  speak  to 
Knockdown  for  all  you  want.  There's  a  beautiful 
pier-glass,  and  a  suit  of  chairs,  sofa  to  match,  in 
Lady  Margaret's  reception-room,  which  would 
suit  me  exactly,  and  be  just  what  I  want  to 
complete  my  drawing-room." 

For  a  moment  the  Doctor  was  nonplussed  at 
such  a  request,  but  he  made  allowance  for  the 
woman  who  entreated  his  aid,  and  was  making 
another  eflFort  to  save  his  button  and  get  clear 
away,  by  informing  her  of  his  inability,  to  assist 
her,  when  he  completely  lost  his  temper,  by  her 
persevering  efforts  in  telling  him  he  might 
manage  it  nicely  by  purchasing  for  her,  and 
sticking  it  in  his  bill ;  that  Chik  would  never 
notice  it,  and  if  he  did,  he  didn't  mind  paying  in 
that  way.  The  Doctor  was  now  offended,  seriously 
so  ;  and  Harriet  Chicklott  discovered  her  error 
when  the  Doctor  had  violently  torn  himself 
away,  and  when  she  went  home  to  try  other 
plains  for  getting  from  the   Tregarthen  sale  the 
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coveted  pieces  of  furniture  for  her  drawing-roora 
on  the  first  floor  over  the  shop. 

The  Doctor  fuming,  his  wrath  evaporating  in 
fumes,  having  been  so  exasperated  at  the  pitch 
of  folly  and  heartlessness  he  had  just  had  to  con- 
tend with,  arrived  at  the  stable  for  ^  Scrubby/ 
when  Sam  lifted  his  hand  to  his  hat  as  he  led 
out  the  '  Scrubby  ^  quadruped,  and  begged  his 
honour^s  pardon. 

''  Well,  Sam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  what  now  ?  " 
"  Well,  your  honour,"  said  Sam,  "  have  yer 
seen  the  poster  ? — orful,  ain^t  it  ?  I  should  a^ 
soon  a^  thought  of  going  to  church  in  a  wheel- 
barrow as  live  to  see  this  ^ere  day.  I  seeM  them 
a-reading  it  all  over,  and  I  said,  what  a  lot 
o'  bargains  to  be  sure, — everybody  is  going,  I 
can  tell  yer,  the  whole  town  will  be  there,  of 
that  ni  take  my  oath.  All  the  horses,  har- 
nesses, and  all,  all  a-goiug  for  a  song,"  and  then 
twinkling  his  eye,  and  rubbing  his  mouth,  he 
blurted  out,  "  My  missus  have  scraped  up  a  few 
pounds  by  washing  and  mangling,  and  she  said, 
says  she,  Sam,  speak  to  the  Doctor,  youVe  a 
known  him  for  years,  and  ask  him  like  a  man  to 
be  yer  friend.  I  said,  Betsy  there^s  the  dark 
filly  up  there  just  turned  seven,  she^ll  go  for  a 
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song,  saddle  and  bridle  to  boot ;  and  tlie  har- 
ness for  tlie  carriage  pair  of  greys ;  then  slie 
says,  Sam  get  the  Doctor  to  buy  ^em ;  Sam_,  get 
^im  to  speak  to  old  Knockdown,  and  set  up  in 
business, — now^s  yer  time/^ 

What  more  Sam  would  have  said  to  further 
his  plans  and  engage  the  Doctor^s  services,  the 
Doctor  had  no  patience  to  hear.  He  simply 
dashed  his  spurs  into  ^  Scrubby/  and  heedless  of 
everybody  and  everything,  he  rode  off  furiously, 
but  alas  !  not  without  a  lamentable  accident,  for 
in  his  fury  he  rode  over  a  little  child  that  was 
crossing  the  road  on  its  way  home,  with  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  the  family's  evening  meal. 

Unheeding  and  unconscious  of  the  conse- 
quences, he  rode  on,  for  '  Scrubby '  now  took 
fright  by  the  hue  and  cry  that  followed  his  heels, 
until  stopped  by  the  crowd  in  advance ;  for  the 
shouts  of  ''  Stop  him,  stop  him,''  soon  brought 
'  Scrubby '  to  a  standstill,  when  the  humane 
Doctor,  to  his  horror,  became  aware  of  his  misfor- 
tune. He  immediately  returned  and  dismounted 
when  he  arrived,  at  the  place  of  the  sad  accident, 
to  meet  the  unthinking  and  unkind  expressions 
of  the  crowd.  The  child  had  been  taken  into  a 
chemist's  shop,  it  was  Chicklott's,  where,  to  add 
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to  his  trouble,  was  Mrs.  Cliicklott,  giving  full 
swing  to  her  tongue.  The  child  was  at  last 
taken  to  its  home,  followed  by  the  Doctor,  where 
he  found  more  consideration  and  forbearance 
exercised  towards  him  than  he  expected,  for  the 
parents'  alarm  and  affection  for  their  child  in 
reality  absorbed  their  attention,  but  they  knew 
the  Doctor,  and  without  comprehending  the  per- 
turbation of  his  mind,  they  exercised  common 
sense,  and  believed  their  child  would  be  cared 
for,  and  perhaps  had  wit  enough  to  know  that  it 
was  for  their  interest  not  to  be  abusive.  The 
Doctor  of  course  paid  every  attention  to  the  little 
sufferer,  and  left  with  fears  and  doubts  for  the 
consequences. 

*"  Scrubby '  was  again  mounted,  and  the  Doc- 
tor was  homeward  bound,  sad  in  spirits,  but  it 
was  his  fate  not  yet  to  escape  from  Pendeen,  for 
on  the  road  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Marsh,  who 
stopped  him,  full  of  talk.  Shake  him  off  the 
Doctor  could  not;  he  was  returning  from  Tre- 
garthen,  where  he  had  been  all  day  busily  en- 
gaged preparing  for  the  inventory,  and  where  he 
saw  so  much  to  admire,  and  so  much  to  covet, 
because  just  what  Mrs.  Marsh  wanted  to  make 
her  house  complete,  and  all  of  which  he  believed 
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would  go  for  a  song,  and  with  a  little  manage- 
ment might  just  as  well  go  to  embellish  his 
house  as  anybody  else^s,  and  now  he  met  the 
Doctor,  and  who  but  him,  simple-hearted  man, 
could  so  well  facilitate  his  plans,  known  as  he 
was  to  have  such  authority, — his  word  was  law, 
and  would  be  obeyed,  and  he  had  but  to  speak 
the  word  to  Knockdown,  and  knocked  down  in 
the  scrimmage  at  the  sale  all  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  would  be.  And  so  Mr.  Marsh,  without  delay,  as 
evening  had  come,  opened  fire,  and  poured  a  com- 
plete broadside  into  the  astonished  Doctor  which 
completely  knocked  him  over.  He  was  greatly 
tempted  to  swear  at  Mr.  Marsh;  he  was  so  exas- 
perated at  the  audacit}^  of  the  steward.  The 
Doctor,  however,  was  a  gentleman,  and  in  his 
temptation  proved  himself  one,  by  refraining 
from  giving  way  to  passion  ;  having  rebuked  the 
impertinence,  he  continued  his  journey  with  more 
composure  than  when  he  tore  himself  away  from 
the  manoeuvring  Mrs.  Chicklott,  and  galloped 
off  from  the  importunate  Sam. 

At  last  the  weary  Doctor  arrived  at  his  coenobi- 
tium  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  so  was  ^  Scrubby,' 
for  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  was  covered 
with  foam  when  led  off  to  the  stable.     '^  At  home 
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at  last/'  said  tlie  Doctor,  and  he  refreslied  him- 
self with  tea,  the  stimulant  for  his  evening  meal. 
Fortunately  his  night's  rest  was  not  disturbed, 
but  at  breakfast  the  post  brought  him,  as  usual, 
his  correspondence  ;  and  this  morning  he  was 
sorely  puzzled  at  the  number  of  letters,  and  more 
especially  their  addresses,  for  he  was  very  familiar 
with  the  handwriting,  or  ^^fist,''  as  he  called  it, 
of  his  numerous  correspondents.  If  he  were 
astonished  at  the  number  of  letters,  he  was  now 
astounded  when  he  read  their  contents.  There 
were  very  many,  and  out  of  the  lot  only  two 
claimed  his  attention.  At  any  other  time,  or  on 
a  less  sad  occasion,  at  such  an  occurrence  he 
would  have  felt  flattered,  and  it  would  have 
caused  him  endless  amusement,  and  called  forth 
his  most  racy  sayings  ;  but  now  he  was  calm  to 
sadness,  now  the  depths  of  his  being  were  stirred 
within  him,  and  he  was  moved  with  feelings  of 
disgust,  contempt,  and  pity,  at  the  sorry  sight 
and  sad  experiences,  to  say  the  best  and  the  least 
of  the  weak  side  of  human  nature,  he  had  now 
thrust  upon  his  notice.  There  was  hardly  an 
article  of  vertu  or  of  use  at  Tregarthen  Hall  but 
what  was  coveted  by  somebody.  Many  coveted 
the  same ;   all  desired  the  possession  for  a  mere 
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nominal  value,  claimed  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship, used  flattery,  told  tarradiddles,  and  in- 
sulted the  Doctor  by  their  solicitations  for  his 
disguised  influence. 

As  soon  as  these  letters  were  consumed  he 
had  rest,  but  not  till  then.  The  two  letters 
referred  to,  he  laid  aside  until  he  was  calmed 
down;  then  he  perused  them.  The  first  he 
opened  was  from  a  gentleman  with  whom  he 
had  been  at  variance  since  the  inquest  on  Sir 
Hugh  Laity. 

It  was  from  the  coroner,  and  contained  an 
overture  of  reconciliation  based  on  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  sad  accident  on  the  previous 
evening,  as  he  happened  to  witness  it  from  a  dis- 
tance; it  also  contained  the  intimation  that 
whatever  the  issue  might  be,  and  from  personal 
inquiry  late  at  night  he  did  not  believe  it  could 
be  serious,  that  any  ulterior  proceedings  the  law 
might  require  could  only  be  of  a  formal  character  ; 
and  without  further  observations,  it  concluded 
with  expressions  of  regret  for  the  temporary  an- 
noyance, in  consequence  of  the  accident  and 
esteem  for  the  Doctor.  The  coroner  was  forgiven 
in  a  moment  ^  and  the  impulsive  Doctor  imme- 
diately  replied  in  a  characteristic   epistle,   and 
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there  was  now  a  bridge  erected  spanning  their 
dispute,  on  which  they  would,  could,  and  did 
meet  exactly  halfway. 

The  second  letter  was  from  Counsellor  Quick, 
announcing  his  intention  of  coming  down  with- 
out further  delay,  as  he  found  he  could  not 
master  the  conflicting  details  without  visiting  in 
person  the  estate,  and  would  himself  become  a 
guest  of  his  esteemed  friend.  This,  in  the 
Doctor's  present  state  of  mind,  beset,  as  he  was 
on  all  sides,  seeing  with  his  eyes  the  determined 
efforts  making  to  rob  right  and  left,  relieved  him 
of  a  great  responsibility,  took  off  a  weight  from 
his  mind  that  oppressed  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
mount  '  Scrubby'  with  a  light  heart  to  continue  his 
accustomed  rounds.  It  also  gave  him  occasion 
to  visit  Blanche  and  Helen,  and  comfort  them,  for 
he  felt  persuaded  the  good  folks  who  took  such  a 
lively  interest  in  Tregarthen,  manifested  it  not 
in  a  corner,  but  on  the  house-tops. 

'  Scrubby'  this  morning  was  more  than  usually 
animated,  as  he  bore  his  time-honoured  master 
along  the  accustomed  roads.  Why  was  it  ? 
Well,  he  was  going  towards  Tregarthen  Hall, 
and  for  aught  he  knew  he  might  be  going  there, 
for  it  is  evident  he  must  always  have  liked  the 
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stablings  and  still  retained  pleasant  memories  bj 
his  lively  manner.  '  Scrubby '  was  right ;  the 
Doctor  diverged  from  the  road  which  led  from 
St.  Keverne  to  Pendeen_,  and  rode  straight  on  for 
the  Hall  to  the  satisfaction  of  ^  Scrubby/  as  mani- 
fested by  his  willingness  in  his  quickened  step. 
This  trait  in  the  beast  amused  the  Doctor  ;  he  had 
noticed  and  rebuked  often  another  trait  in  his 
beast  of  a  more  self-willed  and  contradictory 
nature,  but  now  he  was  tickled  at  the  evident 
pleasure  his  beast  experienced  as  he  grunted 
with  delight  when  he  quickened  his  pace,  and 
crowned  his  satisfaction  when  ambling  up  to  the 
door,  before  his  rider  could  dismount  by  turning 
his  head  and  licking  the  Doctor^s  boot.  '  Scrubby^ 
was  now  ready  and  waiting  to  be  led  off  to  the 
stable  as  usual,  where  he  would  be  in  good  com- 
pany, and  fed  to  his  heart's  content.  This  episode 
the  Doctor  thought  very  remarkable,  and  on  a 
future  and  fitting  occasion  he  mentioned  it  at  the 
Institution,  but  some  brute  called  it  a  beastly 
episode,  which  highly  offended  and  irritated  him, 
but  this  by  the  way  ;  this  newly  discovered  trait 
in  his  beast  delighted  him,  it  had  a  very  soothing 
effect,  and  enabled  him  to  enter  the  Hall  more  of 
a  philosopher,  and  also  of  a  Christian,  than  he 
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otlierwise  would.  He  had  one  object,  and  that 
was  to  give  peremptory  orders  for  no  one  to  be 
allowed  to  go  over  the  Hall,  no  one  under  any 
circumstances ;  and  so  authoritative  was  his 
manner,  backed  as  he  was  by  Jenkins,  who  had 
orders  to  be  there  constant^,  that  Mr.  Marsh 
had  to  refuse  every  importunity  and  repress 
every  inclination  or  be  knocked  down  by  Jenkins. 
The  people  abstained  from  going  near  the  cot- 
tage, or  visiting  the  well,  but  from  the  grounds, 
and  driving  up  to  the  Hall,  they  could  not,  and 
did  not,  abstain, — the  temptation  was  too  great, 
and  from  morning  to  night  there  were  vehicles 
and  pedestrians  constantly  coming  and  going. 
Many  managed  to  get  inside,  see  and  covet, 
amongst  them  Mrs.  Marsh  and  her  friends,  and 
Mrs.  Chicklott,  but  how  she  managed  it  is  not 
known  ;  but  now  there  was  an  end  of  it,  until  the 
Hall  was  open  to  all,  or  closed  for  ever,  which  the 
Doctor  devoutly  hoped  might  be  the  case,  and 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  bring  about  by  the 
assistance  of  Counsellor  Quick.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  his  measures  were  sufficient  to  keep 
the  old  Hall  from  being  sacked,  he  rode  over  and 
visited  his  patient  Blanche,  told  her  the  Coun- 
sellor was  expected,  and  talked  of  Merlin.     The 
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Doctor  now  awaited  tlie  arrival^  but  invited  H.  H. 
Hypso  Dyxhit,  Esq.,  the  coroner,  to  his  coenobi- 
tium  to  meet  the  Counsellor  Quick  from  London^ 
which  invitation  he  duly  accepted. 
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CHAPTEE   X. 

"  Cassius.  Brutus  bay  uot  me, —  » 

I'll  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 
Brutus.  Go  to;  you're  not,  Cassius. 
Cassius.  I  am. 
Brutus.  I  say,  you  are  not. 
Cassius.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself. 

Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no 
further. 
Brutus.  Away,  sHght  man. 
Cassius.  Is't  possible  !  " 

*  Julius  CcBsar.' 

The  establishment  at  the  Hall  was  broken  up 
when  Blanche  left  the  home  of  her  ancestors,  but 
many  arrangements  had  to  be  made,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  retain  the  services  of  Mr. 
Bullock  for  some  time,  as  his  presence  was  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  the  effects,  and  attend  on 
the  officers  in  charge,  who  were  specially  engaged 
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by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  sent  down  from 
London ;  moreover,  there  were  the  tradespeople's 
accounts  to  be  settled,  and  small  debts  to  be  paid 
in  full  as  usual,  and  for  this  purpose  the  butler's 
services  were  required  under  the  direction  of  the 
court.  Bullock,  therefore,  had  not  as  yet  flitted 
away  with  the  other  domestics,  but  was  left  in 
charge,  becoming  more  desolate  day  by  day,  as 
he  parted  from  one  and  another  of  his  fellow- 
servants  ;  and  painfully  sensible  of  the  utter  ruin 
that  had  now  overtaken  Tregarthen,  as  he  wan- 
dered from  the  hall  to  the  kitchen,  and  from 
thence  to  the  stables,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
the  dreary  change  that  had  come  over  the  place 
but  lately  thronged  with  happy  faces,  and  made 
cheerful  with  a  retinue  of  servants  of  all  grades, 
now  the  home  of  solitude  and  gloom.  Bullock, 
however,  was  not  a  very  sensitive  man,  and 
dwelt  but  little  on  such  a  saddening  picture  ;  he 
had  duties  to  perform  which  occupied  him,  and 
he  had  his  own  interest  to  look  after,  for  he  was 
now  painfully  aware  that  he  was  in  reality  ^^  out 
of  place,''  and  what  to  do  when  his  services 
would  be  no  longer  required  was  the  question 
that  occupied  his  thoughts  as  he  sat  in  his  pan- 
try alone,  sad  enough  in  the  evening  when  he 
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had  time  to  reflect  on  his  position.  From  Dr. 
Fergus  he  expected  nothing^ — he  knew  full  well 
that  it  was  his  delight  to  study  character,  and 
then  he  thought  of  the  Doctor^ s  opinion  of  his 
way  in  settling  tradespeople's  accounts,  and  his 
dealings  with  the  fish  people  at  the  coves,  and  he 
knew  quite  well  that  he  was  no  favourite,  and 
that  when  he  would  see  him  for  the  last  time,  he 
might  expect  to  hear  from  him  something  neither 
complimentary  nor  consoling.  And  then  he 
thought  of  the  '  Rose  and  Crown,'  but  he  had 
already  discovered  the  arm-chair  had  been  re- 
moved, and  he  knew  that  he  had  eaten  out  his 
welcome,  and  for  the  future  when  he  went  there, 
what  he  had  he  must  pay  for.  And  then  he 
thought  of  Mr.  Marsh,  and  was  comforted  with 
the  thought  that  his  day  was  come  as  well  as  his 
own.  Bullock,  however,  was  not  bereft  of  conso- 
lation, for  he  remembered  he  had  saved,  as  he 
thought,  a  considerable  sum,  and  thought  of  old 
Weynyce,  and  remembered  that  he  had  re- 
covered his  hundred  pounds.  What  if  he  pro- 
posed a  partnership  with  him  ! — he  had  always 
done  his  best  for  him ;  he  would  propose  it ;  and 
Mr.  Bullock  went  to  bed  that  night  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  proposal  to  Mr.  Weynyce. 
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Tlie  morning  came^  the  thouglit  stayed  with  him 
all  breakfast  time,  and  stayed  him  for  the  duties 
of  the  day,  and  having  this  idea,  he  shunned  the 
Doctor  when  he  came  to  the  Hall;  he  did  not 
want  him,  and  he  could  do  without  him. 

The  following  evening  had  its  work  cut  out 
for  Mr.  Bullock ;  he  was  but  a  sorry  penman,  but 
after  making  many  attempts,  he  at  last  managed 
to  convey  to  Mr.  Weynyce  his  proposition ;  and 
then  fatigued  with  his  effort,  found  consolation 
and  rest  on  his  solitary  pillow.  The  original 
draft  having  been  discovered  after  the  butler  had 
left  his  pantry  for  ever,  and  it  being  an  integral 
portion  of  this  tale,  the  contents  have  to  be  re- 
corded. Dr.  Fergus,  into  whose  hands  it  fell, 
had  some  difficulty  in  deciphering  it,  and  at 
times  was  puzzled  at  the  eccentric  orthography, 
but  he  managed  to  understand  it,  and  has  pre- 
served it  in  all  its  originality. 

^^The  Alle, 
(Date  obliterated). 
"  Deer  Mister  Weynyce, 

"  Groser,  Pendeen. 
'^  i  aint  had  the  plesar  of  a  seeing  yu  sinse  last 
time,   i  ope  you   and  youre  respexted  relacons 
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his  well — wat  a  orfull  kalamyty  ave  befaled  us 
— yu  will  mis  the  kustum^  and  i  shal  ave  to  go, 
and  wot  to  do  i  kant  tell,  in  my  sekluson  i  ave 
thout  how  much  i  respex  you,  and  how  halwayes 
friendy  we  ave  ben  wen  i  cetled  the  bills.  i 
ave  saved  up  a  litle  munny,  a  good  bit  wun  way 
and  anuther,  i  will  joyn  yu  in  bisnis  if  yu  like, 
and  ad  Kole  and  Potatis,  we  kan  du  well ;  yure 
bill  is  all  rite  and  i  shall  kal  and  pay  it  sonn,  i 
ope  yu  ave  charged  as  usul,  and  will  halow  as 
usul.  "  I  remain, 

"  Yurs  trooly, 

''  A.  Bullock.'' 
^^P.S. — i  send  yu  a  fine  guse,  the  last  i  shal 
hever  send  you,  wyth  a  baskett  of  frute  for 
Mrs.  W.  wyth  my  kynd  regards,  and  a  fue 
prime  botles  of  wine  from  my  oun  private  stor. 
Kum  up  wyth  the  mysus,  i  kan  sho  yer  hover, 
and  will  du  my  best  for  yu  at  the  sail,  things 
will  go  chepe. 

"  Yurs  most  trooly, 

'^  Andrew  B." 

Attached  to  this  rough  draft  on  the  back, 
there  was  this  private  memorandum  of  the 
thoughtful  butler's. 
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'^  liam  i  rite  or  liara  i  rong  to  joyn  W._,  his  weys 
is  not  nyce_,  leastweys  i  think  not^  he  eets  wyth  his 
nife,  bites  his  bred,  blt)ws  of  the  frof,  and  sais 
hears  luk,  he  dabs  his  fork  hinto  the  potato  dysh, 
and  pix  his  teath  wyth  it  affter ;  and  wust  of  al, 
wen  he^s  dunn  shuves  awaiy  his  plait,  puts  his 
helbos  on  the  kleane  tabel  kloth,  his  hed  in  his 
ands,  and  cauls  out  any  thing  mor  old  ooman, 
and  then  as  a  klimax,  shuves  awaiy  his  chare,  and 
sais  i'm  hoff ;  he  konstantly  dines  in  his  shirt,  and 
weak  days  in  his  apern — no  repose,  no  stile,  so 
diferent  to  al  my  waiys  and  wot  i  ave  been 
akustom  to  al  my  life.  Wot  a  kum  doun,  but  i 
must  ope  for  the  best.  Mrs.  W.  she  turns  my 
stumak — i  must  mind  wen  i  rite  out  my  leter 
to-moro  evening  to  ad,  never  mind  returnen  the 
basket,  it  wil  be  usuful  in  bisnis  to  cary  out 
potatos.  lady  Margarets  satten  goun  as  been 
hid  awaiy  a  long  time,  it  was  all  rite  j^esterday.''^ 

The  first  duty  on  the  following  morning  must 
have  been  for  Mr.  Bullock  to  post  his  letter, 
which  it  was  known  he  did,  for  Mr.  Weynyce 
duly  received  it,  and  it  formed  the  topic  of  con- 
versation, and  fired  up  Mrs.  W.  when  read  to 
her,  when  the  shutters  were  up,  and  the  shop 
closed  for    the    night.       As    the   famil}^  of  the 
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Weynyce^s  had  little  to  do  with  Tregarthen 
beyond  purveying  for  it,  and  as  they  did  not 
covet,  like  their  neighbours,  its  belongings,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  chronicle  their  indignation  at 
Mr.  Bullock^s  audacity,  and  mention  that  they 
treated  him  with  freezing  coldness  after  he  paid 
the  account,  deducting  cheerfully  the  usual  com- 
mission, which  misled  him  entirely,  and  caused 
him  to  say,  as  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion 
to  Mr.  Marsh,  "  that  he  was  struck  all  of  a  heap,^' 
but  with  very  different  feelings,  as  he  now  with 
much  temper  and  indignation  communed  with 
himself  on  the  ingratitude  and  baseness  of  man- 
kind. 

The  next  London  post  brought  a  letter  from 
Counsellor  Quick,  from  which  the  Doctor  knew 
when  to  be  at  Pendeen  to  receive  him  ;  and  at 
the  appointed  time,  accordingly,  he  was  there  in 
waiting  to  welcome  his  guest ;  but,  as  usual,  the 
interveniug  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands,  and 
he  was  at  the  Institution,  as  he  called  it,  kilhng 
time,  but  in  reality  gossiping.  It  was  whilst 
there  that  H.  H.  Hj-pso  Dyxhit,  Esq.,  the 
coroner,  dropped  in,  as  the  Scotch  would  say, 
"to  take  his  morning  ;^^  and  now  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  hour  had  come  for  a  very  cere- 
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monious  celebration  of  "  burying  the  hatchet/' 
by  the  coroner  congratulating  the  Doctor  on  his 
escape  from  his  meshes,  or  rather,  he  said  he 
congratulated  himself  that  now  he  would  not 
have  to  do  battle  with  so  redoubted  a  warrior 
who  would,  being  on  his  defence,  put  forth  all 
his  powers,  and  from  his  mailed  armour  of  erudi- 
tion, he  would  have  to  receive  or  parry  his  pun- 
gent darts^  every  one  of  which  would  be  pointed 
with  his  scathing  wit,  for  which  all  the  world 
knew  he  was  notorious. 

"  Shallow-pated  coxcomb  !  The  man's  an  ass, 
as  I  always  knew,  to  think  he  can  make  me  a 
gull!  ril  make  mincemeat  of  him!''  thought 
t^e  Doctor,  as  he  bowed,  and  offered  his  mull,  as 
he  called  it,  and  expressed  himself  as  being  most 
fortunate,  from  the  display  of  oratorical  power 
he  had  just  witnessed  from  his  learned  friend, 
that  he  would  be  spared  from  going  to  battle 
with  so  renowned  a  law-champion.  Here  the 
Doctor's  manner  was  very  expressive ;  which 
caused  a  slight  blush,  trembling  of  the  lip,  and 
nervous  agitation  of  the  coroner's  hand  as  he 
lifted  it  to  his  nose. 

"  The  man's  as  crabbed  as  a  sour  apple,  and 
hasn't  forgotten  the  setting-down  I  gave  him  at 
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the  inquest,  that's  quite  clear/'  thought  Mr. 
H}^so  Dyxhit,  as  the  Doctor  concluded  his 
panegyric,  by  saying,  from  which  he  would  have 
to  retire  well  worsted ;  and  then  resuming  his 
natural  manner,  with  a  satisfactory  pinch,  having 
received  his  box  with  his  most  polished  bow,  he 
said,  after  all  he  believed  there  was  more  smoke 
than  fire,  and  he  was  glad  to  report  the  child 
was  more  frightened  than  hurt,  for  he  had  just 
seen  it,  and  he  was  vera  thankful  that  from  this 
cause  he  would  be  spared  from  having  anything 
more  to  do  with  crowners'  quest  law  ! 

No  turkey-cock  ever  flustered  up  more  than 
did  Mr.  Hypso  Dyxhit  at  this  unexpected  con- 
clusion of  the  Doctor's  remarks.  The  Doctor 
saw  his  shaft  had  gone  home,  and  with  difficulty 
refrained  from  chuckling  with  delight.  A  pinch 
from  the  mull  helped  him ;  but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  announcement  made  at  that  instant,  that 
the  coach  had  arrived,  there  must,  there  and 
then,  have  been  a  violent  altercation  between 
these  doughty  gladiators.  However,  it  was 
avoided,  that  is,  it  was  put  ofi";  for  the  Doctor 
beat  a  retreat,  reiterating  the  pleasure  he  would 
have  in  seeing  him  over  to  meet  the  Counsellor, 
whom  he  was  now  going  out  to  receive,  "  and 
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who/^  he  slily  said,  "in  all  contests  will  be 
bound  to  join  issue  with  you,  and  I  shall  have 
two  Richmonds  on  the  field. '^ 

^^  Conceited  old  ass  ! "  ejaculated  the  coroner ; 
and  then  he  unwittingly  tore  the  ^  Gentleman^  s 
Magazine'  as  he  turned  it  over  in  his  indignation. 
It  carried  ofi"  his  wrath,  but  he  had  to  pay  the 
regulated  fine  ! 

It  was  quite  true  the  London  coach  had  come, 
and  brought  the  desired  Counsellor,  who  was 
immediately  driven  home  to  the  coenobitium, 
where  he  was  astonished  when  he  beheld  his 
eccentric  friend's  home,  which  surpassed  his 
wildest  imagination,  prepared  as  he  was  by  anti- 
cipation for  astonishment  when  he  arrived  at 
the  coenobitium,  as  he  had  been  duly  advised 
was  the  name  of  the  dwelling  at  which  he  had 
to  be  the  honoured  guest  for  a  very  short  time, 
as  a  prolonged  absence  from  London  was  im- 
practicable. <* 

"Here  we  are,''  said  the  Doctor,  as  they 
arrived  at  the  well-known  gate,  with  its  infor- 
matory  plate  of  copper  restored  to  its  original 
and  useful  purpose,  from  which  it  had  been  in 
days  long  gone  by  diverted  in  a  freak  of  fancy, 
possibly  by  some  juvenile  hand,  and  most  likely 
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by  Merlin  Tregarthen,  a  name  now  become  full 
of  interest  and  sympathy  when  remembered. 

Fortunately  for  the  Doctor^,  his  housekeeper, 
the  old  doitard,  as  he  called  her,  was  in  the  best 
of  humours.  He  had  doubtless  taken  counsel 
with  her ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  reception 
of  the  honoured  guest,  and  his  entertainment  at 
the  coenobitium,  gave  the  Doctor  perfect  satis- 
faction ;  for  it  was  decorated  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  was  intended  by  the  sensitive  house- 
keeper, not  only  to  do  her  laird  credit,  and  her 
"  ain  sel  as  weel,^'  but  to  strike  the  imagination 
of  the  London  guest,  and  be  remembered  by  him 
on  his  return,  as  a  place  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever.  The  Counsellor's  curiosity  was  soon  satis- 
fied. He  had  a  quick  eye,  knew  nothing  of 
details,  but  had  a  wonderful  power  of  generaliza- 
tion. He  knew  nothing,  and  professed  he  cared 
to  know  nothing  practically,  for  any  of  the 
ccenobitium's  contents,  however  rare  and  valu- 
able, beyond  a  book-knowledge  which  satisfied 
his  curiosity,  and  which  he  had  always  found  suffi- 
cient in  every  phase  of  his  practice ;  and  whilst 
politely  accompanying  the  Doctor  around  his  via 
sacra,  he  laughed,  and  made  the  confession  that 
he  had  talked,  in  fact  that  most  of  his  speeches 
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were  about  things  lie  had.  never  seen_,  and  knew 
nothing,  and  cared  nothing  about.     This  admis- 
sion was   made  before  an   exquisite  cabinet  of 
minerals,  on  which  the  Doctor  was  about  to  give 
a  little  information,  but  which  he  now  abstained 
from  opening,  and  returned  the  bunch  of  keys  to 
its  place,  there  to  await  until  a  more  sympathetic 
observer  visited   the   coenobitium.      As  soon  as 
the   Counsellor   was   refreshed,   and   before   the 
evening  had  set  in,  being  impatient  and  anxious 
to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  the  Doctor,  to  the  Hall,   and  made 
such  preliminary  arrangements  as  greatly  facili- 
tated the  business  which  brought  him  so  far  away 
from  the  scenes  of  his  calling.     The  old  well  was 
pointed   out   to  him ;    but   being   of  a   prosaic 
nature,   and    possessing    eminently   a   practical 
mind,  it  had  no  interest  for  him.      "You  have 
no  veneration,"  the  Doctor  said  to  him,  when  he 
found  his  talk  about  it  was  uninteresting,  stand- 
ing, as  they  were,  by  its  side.     He  would  have 
gone  to  the  cottage,  and  visited  Blanche,  but  the 
Doctor  overruled  him.     She  was,  he   said,  like 
a  stricken  deer,  and  just  now  needed  rest  and 
quiet. 

Having  now  sufficiently  explored  the  domain, 
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they  returned  to  the  ccenobitium  for  the  evening, 
where,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Doctor,  he  found 
H.  H.  Hypso  Dyxhit,  Esq.,  awaiting  him.  Curi- 
osity which  he  could  not  restrain  any  longer, 
and  a  determination  to  know  whether  he  could 
be  friendly  or  not  with  the  erratic  Doctor, 
brought  him  over  now.  An  introduction  to  the 
Counsellor,  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  pressing 
invitation  to  spend  the  evening,  was  his  recep- 
tion, as  he  rose  from  the  Doctor^s  easy-chair, 
not  quite  easy  in  his  mind,  or  quite  sure  of  his 
welcome. 

The  coroner  having  now  become  one  of  the 
party,  and  business  being  the  express  object  of 
the  Counsellor's  visit,  there  was  no  restraint ; 
and  the  coroner  being  friendly  disposed,  busi- 
ness matters  were  discussed  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, therefore  Mr.  Dyxhit,  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not,  had  to  listen  to  the  Counsellor  telling 
the  Doctor  that,  seeing  the  name  of  Murleston 
in  the  paper  as  one  of  a  gang  of  sharpers 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  being  struck 
with  it,  he  caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  and 
found  he  was  none  other  than  Evered.  "  It 
would  appear,^'  he  said,  "  that  when  he  became 
bereft  of  funds,  he  joined  himself  to  some  card- 
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sharpers  who  hang  about  racecourses,  and  be- 
came mixed  up  in  a  discreditable  transaction 
which  made  him  amenable  to  law,  and  is  now 
undergoing  a  short  term,  of  imprisonment,  which 
must  inevitably  lead  to  his  last  stage  of  dissipa- 
tion. Mr.  Power/'  he  said,  "  I  have  seen,  indeed 
I  almost  thought  we  should  travel  down  toge- 
ther, for  I  fancy  his  interest  is  of  a  very  tender 
character,  Doctor.  I  hope  to  see  the  lady.  She 
must  be  the  exact  opposite  of  her  brother.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  case,  and  have  had  too 
much  experience  with  human  nature  not  to  know 
something,  at  least  in  my  professional  character, 
about  ^  the  pangs  of  despised  love  '  and  all  that ; 
but  for  a  man,  because  he  cannot  win  the  woman 
he  loves,  to  deliberately  set  about  the  ruin  of  his 
and  her  family,  and  make  it  the  chief  object  of 
his  life,  shows  such  a  depraved  state  of  mind  as 
almost  to  make  one  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions.'* 

''That  is,''  said  the  Doctor,  "that  he  is 
mad." 

"And  now  reverting  to  Mr.  Power,  Doctor,  J 
may  say  I  have  had  a  serious  conversation  with 
him,  for  it  appears  he  has  a  little  '  Pachelot,' 
who  keeps  him  informed  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
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from  liim  I  gather  that  the  good  folks  about  here 
are  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  expecting  all 
manner  of  godsends  from  the  sale  ;  and  from  your 
humorous  description,  Mr.  Coroner,  of  Mr. 
Weynyce,  an  odd  name  by  the  way,  and  the  un- 
worthy butler,  and  from  your  own  sad  experiences. 
Doctor,  I  think  we  had  better  see  whether  or  not 
we  can  avert  the  further  calamity  of  a  sale.  I 
have  conferred  with  Mr.  Power;  with  him  I 
judge  a  certain  benedictine  transaction  is  immi- 
nent— the  man  is  about  to  become  as  one  of  us, 
Mr.  Coroner, — and  I  think  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  estate  that  an  arrangement  be 
entered  into  with  him  which  shall  relieve  the 
good  people  of  further  anxieties,  and  prevent 
thereby  heart-burnings  and  family  estrange- 
ments, for  I  am  armed  with  authority,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  settle  up  with  Messrs.  Fluff  and 
Stuff  and  such  like  fry ;  as  all  small  affairs  are, 
I  am  glad  to  know,  closed,  we  will  begin  at 
once  to  dismantle  the  Hall,  and  put  it  in  that 
condition  which  is  most  appropriate  until  the 
Chancery  Court  shall  have  wound  up  the  estate 
and  settled  all  conflicting  claims.'^ 

A  strong  sip  of  whisky-toddy  was  necessary  for 
the  distressed  Doctor  to  preserve  his  equanimity. 
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but  he  did  not  require  a  second,  as  H.  H.  Hypso 
Dyxhit  had  become  impatient  at  being  unnoticed, 
and  now  successfully  changed  the  conversation ; 
most  likely  his  success  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
business  matters  were  now  concluded,  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  he  now  made  himself  heard  by 
talking  law.  He  had  many  purposes  to  serve,  he 
respected  the  London  lawyer,  and  he  wanted  to 
pump  him, — that  was  one  purpose.  He  wanted 
to  display  before  a  London  lawyer  his  own  quali- 
fications,— that  was  another  purpose;  and  he 
also  desired  ardently  now  to  ride  rough-shod 
over  the  Doctor, — that  was  another  and  a  final 
purpose. 

It  so  happened  that  the  coroner  had  very 
lately  to  attend  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  very 
stout  man,  who  was  found  dead  at  the  mouth  of 
a  cave,  near  the  ancient  Logan  Rock,  a  word  the 
coroner  knew  quite  well  was  irritating  to  the 
Doctor  in  the  extreme,  and  any  allusion  to  it 
was  generally  avoided  by  his  friends  when  in  his 
company  out  of  delicacy  to  his  feelings,  which 
were  well  known  to  be  very  sensitive  on  this 
subject ;  and,  therefore,  might  have  been  omitted, 
as  the  object  of  Mr.  Dyxhit  was  not  to  describe 
the  incident,  but  to  talk  law  about  it.     It  would 
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appear  tlie  deceased  was  a  very  large  man, 
immensely  stout,  and  was  consequently  well 
known ;  but  whether  he  fell  over  the  cliff,  or  had 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  where 
he  was  found,  was  not  known ;  and  on  this  pointy 
as  well  as  on  others,  there  was  disagreement 
with  the  jury,  and  for  awhile  they  could  not 
arrange  their  verdict.  There  were  marks  of 
violence,  bruises  on  the  body,  denoting  a  fall 
from  a  height ;  this  discovery  was  antagonistic 
to  the  theory  of  apoplexy  hitherto  advanced,  and 
as  inferred,  caused  a  dispute,  and  in  the  end,  as 
usual,  an  angry  one.  Of  course  Dr.  Fergus  had 
been  present,  and  his  examination  of  the  body 
occupying  but  a  moment,  enabled  him  to  ad\ase 
the  common-sense  verdict  of  apoplexy  ;  but  as  the 
deceased  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  his  remains 
exhibiting  marks  of  violence,  this  verdict  was  set 
aside  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  jurymen, — who 
was  rather  vain  of  his  attainments  and  somewhat 
envied  by  his  friends  and  companions  for  his  as- 
sumed acquirements, — because  the  man  when 
living  exhibited  a  very  remarkable  fall  in  his 
back,  and  he  conceived  the  notion  that  he  must 
have  been  standing  in  a  contemplative  attitude  on 
the  eventful  Tuesday  evening  on  the  edge  of  the 
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cliff  or  precipice,  and  as  the  concavity  of  the 
back  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  convexity  of 
the  front  of  his  body,  the  centre  of  gravity  was 
thereby  fatally  altered,  and,  consequently,  as  the 
convex  part  of  the  body  protruded  over  the  edge, 
it  became  affected  more  directly  by  the  law  of 
gravitation  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  the 
verdict,  therefore,  on  his  mind  must  be,  "Found 
drowned  in  the  cave  of  a  Tuesday  from  disturb- 
ance of  the  centre  of  gravity.^' 

"  Then,  he  caved  in,"  said  the  Doctor  and  the 
coroner,  simultaneously. 

"  I  said  so  first  \"  shouted  the  Doctor. 

"  I  said  so  first !"  shouted  the  coroner. 

"  I  deny  it !"  vociferated  the  Doctor. 

"  I  appeal  to  you.  Counsellor  !"  vociferated  the 
coroner. 

"  IVe  done  with  you.  Fll  never  darken  your 
door  again,"  bawled  out  the  coroner  in  an 
ungovernable  rage,  and  flew  out  of  the  coenobi- 
tium,  demanding  his  carriage  vehemently  all  the 
way  to  the  stable,  and  thus  abruptly  ended  the 
attempt  and  overture  of  reconciliation  with  the 
old  wounds  bleeding  afresh.  For  ever  after  they 
only  bowed  to  each  other  very  ceremoniously 
when     lity    occasionally  met,  and  avoided  each 
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other,  fearing  if  they  met  in  tlie  street  who  would 
have  to  yield  and  give  the  precedence  by  going 
outside,  but  this  contre-temfs  never  happened. 

The  object  of  the  Counsellor's  visit  having 
been  attained,  his  last  direction  was  for  the 
good  folks  of  Pendeen  to  be  informed  that  there 
would  be  no  sale  at  Tregarthen,  as  the  effects 
were  disposed  of  by  private  contract.  The  town 
crier  made  the  announcement,  and  pulled  down 
all  the  placards  at  the  same  time. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine? 
Wliat  ails  this  watery  ee  ? 
What  gars  me  a'  turn  pale  as  death, 
When  I  take  leave  o'  thee  ?" 

Helen's  letter  liaving  been  received  in  due  course 
by  Power,  time  liad  leaden  wings  until  lie  was  at 
Pendeen.  He  had;,  however,  some  preparations 
to  make  before  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  leave 
London.  He  had  to  write  to  his  father ;  he  was 
not  sure  of  his  ground;  but  this  anxiety  was 
speedily  got  over, — Helen  had  won  his  father^ s 
heart  and  his  mother^s  love.  The  couple,  now 
stricken  in  years,  were  concerned  for  their  son's 
happiness;  they  were,  moreover,  lonely  without 
him;  and  they  naturally  believed  if  he  were 
married,  London  life  would  have  no  further 
allurements  for  him,  and  they  would  have  the 
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happiness  of  his  society^  with  his  wife,  to  cheer 
them  in  the  few  remaining  years  left  to  them  of 
life.  One  condition,  or  rather  hope,  was  ex- 
pressed that  he  would  entertain  their  earnest 
and  natural  request.  This  request  or  condition 
was  so  natural  and  so  congenial,  that  he  felt 
persuaded  if  he  had  any  difficulties  with  Helen 
he  would  be  able  easily  to  overcome  them ;  and 
with  this  understanding  between  him  and  his 
parents  he  left  for  Pendeen. 

Helen  had  not  been  unmindful  of  her  lover. 
She  was  not  without  many  warm  and  attached 
friends ;  besides,  as  it  became  known  that  Power, 
who  was  believed  to  be  a  man  of  wealth,  was 
about  to  become  what  was  deemed  a  man  of 
honour,  affected  Helen  very  materially ;  it  broke 
for  her  the  storm,  for  there  were  a  few  who  in- 
tended cutting  the  Trevernens,  but  who  had  not 
yet  had  occasion  to  do  so,  and  who  now  altered 
their  minds,  and  were  as  profuse  in  their  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  offers  of  assistance  as  they 
would  have  been  in  their  disaffection,  but  for 
this  new  and  unexpected  feature  in  the  career  of 
the  Trevernens,  and  especially  so  when  it  was 
understood  that  Helen  would  go  to  Ireland  as 
Mrs.  Fred  Power,  and  it  was  remembered  the 
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Lakes  of  Killarney  were  worth  visiting.  There 
was  no  lack  of  discrimination  with  Helen;  she 
read  character  with  amazing  perspicacity,  but 
she  did  not  disclose  any  of  her  discoveries, — the 
sincere  she  loved  with  unmeasured  love,  the  in- 
sincere she  used  for  her  own  purposes,  chiefly  to 
carry  oflP  the  public  storm  from  her  father.  With 
one  of  her  sincere  friends,  who  knew  Power  well, 
she  made  arrangements  for  him,  and  with  them 
he  was  to  be  hospitably  entertained  during  his 
short  but  eventful  visit. 

Very  anxiously  Helen  waited  his  arrival,  and 
very  agitated  was  she  when  he  arrived.  The 
greeting  was  trying,  but  after  a  little  refresh- 
ment in  the  humble  cottage,  and  a  little  visit  to 
his  transient  home,  they  walked  together  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  it  was  late  when  Helen 
took  leave  of  her  lover  for  the  night.  Helen 
assented  to  every  proposal,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  their  marriage  should  take  place  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  without  any  ostentation  under 
their  peculiar  circumstances.  It  was  arranged 
also  between  them  that  Helen's  parents  were  to 
have  a  life  interest  in  her  property,  and  that, 
with  a  moderate  addition  from  her  husband, 
which  he  would  not  miss,  would  make  up  an  in- 
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come  for  them,  and  that  for  a  time  it  would  be, 
desirable  for  them  to  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  Mr.  Trevernen  would  be  required  in  the 
winding-up  of  his  estate. 

Blanche  had  heard  from  Helen,  telling  her  of 
the  arrival  of  Power.  She  replied  with  sincere 
congratulations,  and  expressed  her  desire  to  see 
them  both  at  the  cottage.  On  the  following  day 
they  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  Doctor ;  he 
was  on  the  watch  for  Power,  and  had  left  with 
his  housekeeper  minute  particulars  for  Power's 
reception  during  his  absence,  which  was  neces- 
sitated from  a  cause  which  all  doctors  very  well 
know  admits  of  no  hesitation  or  delay. 

As  Power,  with  his  betrothed,  drove  in  a  hired 
carriage  over  the  old  frequented  ground,  their 
conversation  assumed,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a 
melancholy  and  retrospective  character.  They 
ordered  the  driver  to  take  them  by  a  road  which 
afforded  them,  at  a  little  distance,  a  view  of  the 
old  Hall.  There  it  was,  in  all  its  grandeur,  but 
deserted  !  On  nearing  the  old  well  they  stopped 
and  listened ;  it  bubbled  up  and  rolled  over  the 
same  old  pebbles  without  change;  but  when 
they  remembered  old  Kitty  Keskeys  they  were 
not  insensible  to  a  feeling  of  superstitious  awe, — 
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they  remembered  her  sayings,  and  the  thought 
simultaneously  arose  in  both  their  minds  of  her 
prediction,  though  couched  in  similes,  of  Merlin's 
end,  as  they  were  aware  that  he  was  at  this  time 
in  command  of  a  frigate,  and  that  war  was  im- 
minent, and  what  if  he  should  fall  in  battle ! 
But  these  thoughts  were  of  too  gloomy  a  charac- 
ter to  dwell  on,  and  they  turned  away  from  the 
well,  ordering  the  carriage  to  await  them  at  St. 
Keverne,  and  walked  alone  to  the  cottage. 

Blanche  was  ready  to  receive  them;  she  was 
attired  in  deep  mourning,  and  wept  freely  at 
every  allusion  to  her  father.  With  impatience 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  Merlin,  she  lis- 
tened to  many  things  which  had  an  interest  for 
her;  but  Power,  perceiving  the  state  of  her 
mind,  quickly  afforded  her  this  gratification.  He 
described  to  her  what  occurred  when  he  left, 
with  which  she  was  quite  familiar;  but  to  her 
there  was  no  tediousness  in  it,  every  little  sen- 
tence was  commented  on,  and  all  its  meaning 
analysed.  Power  brought  his  correspondence 
with  Merlin,  and  left  it  with  Blanche,  for  her 
perusal  at  her  leisure. 

Power  now  asked  Blanche  "  if  she  had  heard 
from  Merlin  V     She  faintly  answered, — 
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"  No ;  many  letters  are  following  liim  ;'^  and 
then  correcting  herself,  she  said,  "you  mean, 
of  course,  since  papa^s  death/'  She  then  re- 
peated her  melancholy  "No;  my  letter/'  she 
said,  "  was  too  late ;  the  frigate,  comprising  one 
of  the  fleet,  had  gone  to  sea.  I  am  expecting 
to  hear  from  him  daily,  and  I  am  certain,  if 
possible,  he  will  come  home  to  me,  for  I  am 
desolate  and  afraid. '^ 

"Of  what  are  you  afraid,  dearest ?''  asked 
Helen.  "You  are  protected;  the  worst  is 
known;  and  we  all  hope  your  estate  will  not 
be  compromised.^' 

"It  is  not  of  that  I  have  any  fear  or  care, 
Helen;  I  have  heard  from  a  sure  quarter  that 
but  little  will  remain  for  me  when  all  is  settled ; 
but  it  is  not  of  that.  I  can't  sleep,  Helen !  I 
have  horrid  dreams !  old  Kitty's  maledictions 
haunt  me,  and  now  I  fear  there  is  going  to  be 
war !  I  am  filled  with  an  indescribable  dread, 
a  superstitious  awe,  an  undefined  belief  that  I 
shall  never — "  and  in  agony  Blanche  said  it — "  I 
shall  never  see  Merlin  again  !" 

Vain  attempts  were  made,  in  deep  sincerity 
and  sympathy,  to  dissipate  this  feeling,  but 
they  were  vain,  for  Blanche  read  their  thoughts, 
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and  saw^  to  lier  exquisite  distress^  that  they 
were  the  same  as  hers,  disguise  them  as  they 
would. 

Power  for  the  first  time  saw  Helen  in  her  new 
character;  he  beheld  her  in  amazement.  She 
threw  to  the  winds  her  old  arguments  and  her 
old  consolations.  She  poured  out  her  thoughts; 
they  flowed  from  her  like  an  overflooded  stream ; 
and  she  confessed  she  was  not  without  her  fears, 
but  not  from  the  unlawful  source  of  prediction 
and  forecasting  events,  however  strangely  they 
had  occasionally  borne  a  resemblance,  by  fortui- 
tous circumstances,  to  after  events,  but  from  the 
position  of  Merlin  now. 

''^  Blanche,^'  she  said,  ^' since  we  have  met  I 
have  been  a  sufferer  and  a  forlorn  one;  in  my 
sorrow  I  turned  to  the  only  source  for  consola- 
tion, for  patience,  and  for  deliverance.  Behold 
me  now ;  here  I  am  with  you  and  Power  by  my 
side.  Turn,  my  dearest  cousin,  my  weeping 
Blanche,  to  the  same  source;  exorcise,  disown 
such  feelings  as  now  possess  you.  Resist  temp- 
tation ;  fly  from  it ;  and  you  will  be  delivered ! 
Cast  your  care  in  earnest  prayer  on  the  mercy 
of  your  Saviour  ;  He  will  hear  you ;  He  has  pro- 
mised, and  His  promises  are  sincere.     He  will 
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hear  every  one ;  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
and  be  assured,  if  it  is  His  will,  Merlin  will 
come  home  and  you  will  be  his  wife;  but  if 
not—" 

''Ob,  Helen/'  said  Blanche,  ''don't  say  'if 
not  V  that  awful  negative  V 

"Well,  dearest,"  replied  Helen,  "I  will  re- 
frain ;  but  you  must  hope ;  and  if  it  is  His  will 
to  grant  you  your  heart's  desire,  it  will  come 
about  at  the  proper  time." 

Wine  refreshed  Blanche,  and  the  conversation 
changed  to  other  subjects. 

Little  Beda,  now  growing  away,  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  had  her  share  of  welcome,  as  well 
as  all  others  who  were  dwelling  with  Blanche  in 
the  cottage. 

Helen's  immediate  marriage  was  spoken  of,  of 
course  Blanche  declined  being  bridesmaid, — it 
was  not  now  expected  of  her.  She  took  from 
off  her  finger  a  beautiful  ring,  and  desired  Beda 
to  bring  her  jewel-casket  to  her,  and,  taking 
therefrom  her  jewelled  necklace,  composed  of 
diamonds  and  rubies,  she  wrapped  the  ring 
and  the  necklace  in  paper  and  placed  them  in 
Helen's  hands  as  her  wedding  present.  Helen 
declined  receiving  them,  but  Blanche  persisted, 
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saying  again  and  again^  "  that  she  should  never 
want  them  now/' 

Helen  declined  taking  them^  excusing  herself 
by  saying, 

"  Not  noWj  Blanche^ — not  under  the  pressure 
of  your  present  feelings^  which  I  pray  may  not 
continue  V^ 

"  Very  well/'  Blanche  said  with  resignation, 
'^  to-morrow  will  do  as  well/'  as  she  returned 
for  the  present  the  packet  to  her  casket.  '^  But 
it  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  I  shall  never 
wed, — Merlin  will  fall  in  battle/'  and  with  un- 
conscious dramatic  eflPect  she  repeated, — 

"  The  storm  was  at  its  height  and  on  its  wave, 
Crested  with  foam  thy  form  was  borne  along ; 
Cast  up  by  storms — thy  disturbed  grave 
Yielding  thee  one  from  out  the  warrior  throng," 

Further  expostulation  from  Helen  after  this 
would  have  been  vain;  with  promises  of  future 
meetings,  and  expressions  from  Blanche  of  her 
deep  interest  and  desire  to  be  informed  of  their 
arrangements,  Power  and  Helen  took  their  leave 
of  the  lovely  but  weeping  Blanche. 

To  escape  the  Doctor  was  impossible.  "  He 
had,"  he  said,  '^  their  carriage  in  custodimn/' 
when  he  met  them  coming  towards  St.  Keverne, 
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and,  as  lie  supposed,  with  tlie  intention  of  Power 
remaining  with  him.  ''  He  was/'  he  said,  "  de- 
lighted to  see  him;  he  forgave  him,  from  his 
heart  he  forgave  him,  for  his  breach  of  faith. 
He  could  excuse  it,  and  did ;  the  coenobitium 
was  quite  ready,  they  would  make  a  few  nights 
of  it,  never  mind  the  midnight  oil  and  all  that; 
hang  all  that,''  said  the  Doctor  in  his  exuberance, 
^'  care  killed  the  cat,  but  we'll  have  none  of  it ! 
Ere  you  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  bondage — 
ere  you  are  a  bound  Benedict,  eating  the  food  of 
to-day  that  you  disliked  yesterday, — never  mind 
a  few  quillets,  lad,  as  Benedict  said,  the  world 
must  be  peopled."  Here  Helen  turned  away 
blushing.  "  Weugh  !"  said  the  Doctor,  ^'  but  I 
forgot,  but  never  mind,  lad,  we'll  have  our  re- 
venge to-night.  I  have  got  out  all  my  manuscripts 
on  my  ^  Essay  on  British  Antiquities,'  and  after 
the  inner  man  is  refreshed,  and  you  shall  have 
of  the  best,  ^  Rosy  wine,'  '  Wreath  the  bowl,' 
'  Love  to  the  girl  we  love  best,'  and  all  that, — 
and  then  my  lad,  as  Falstaflf  says,  in  the  sweet  of 
the  night  we'll  to  it,  and  we'll  make  the  Essay 
bright  as  the  sun,  clear  as  the  moon,  and  ter- 
rible as  an  army  with  banners;  and  annihilate 
that  confoundedly  conceited  coxcomb,  the  coro- 
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ner.  You  don^t  know  him^  well  don't ;  lie's  not 
worth  knowing,  a  self-opinionated  nobody.  You 
heard  of  our  set-to;  well,  I  fancy  I  annihilated 
him  then ;  but  not  of  him,  or  such  fry,  but  of  the 
learned  savans  whom  I  have  just  left,  we  will  in- 
flict a  few  wounds  with  our  incisors  that  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  settle  a  few  of  them,  and  scatter 
their  crotchets, — nothing  better,  I  give  you  my 
word, — to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Illustrations 
by  a  young  and  learned  friend  !  I  will  handle 
the  quill,  lad,  and  you  shall  handle  the  pencil, 
and  togrether  we  will  make  war  on  Grub  Street  V 

"  But,  Doctor,^'  said  Power,  at  last  achieving 
an  opportunity  of  speaking,  "  I'm  not  come  to 
stay  with  you." 

'^  Not  come  to  stay  with  me  !  why,  man,  you 
have  been  my  meat  and  drink,  my  yesterday's 
and  to-morrow's  ;  I've  thought  of  nothing  else." 

''  Yes,  but  Doctor,"  said  Helen,  "  a  man  that 
is  going  to  be  married  being,  as  you  aver,  half 
a  lunatic,  is  not  fit  to  illustrate  essays,  and  such 
as  yours ;  besides,  once  for  all,  I  can't  spare 
him.  You  brought  him  back  for  me.  Doctor, 
you  seem  to  forget  that ;  and  so,  when  our  visit 
is  paid,  I  shall  tuck  myself  under  his  wing,  and 
we  shall  away  back  after  we  have  seen — " 
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^'  Who  do  you  think,  now  ?"  said  Power, 
laughing. 

^'  On  my  honour/'  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  haven't 
the  remotest  idea.'' 

"  Can't  you  think,  now  ?"  said  Helen.  "  Then 
puzzle  your  brains  no  longer,  your  dull  ass  won't 
mend  his  pace  with  beating." 

'^It's  the  grave-maker,"  said  the  Doctor  with 
great  anger ;  "  if  the  villain  has  betrayed  me,  I 
never  will — " 

"  Never  will !"  exclaimed  Power  and  Helen 
together,  now  greatly  puzzled  ;  '  Vhat  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Oh,  pooh,  nonsense ;  nothing !"  said  the 
Doctor. 

^^  Well,  now,"  said  Power,  with  consideration 
for  the  Doctor's  confusion,  and  determining  to  see 
the  grave-maker  very  promptly,  "  I  see  you  will 
never  guess,  so  we  will  tell  you, — it^s  Parson 
Carnsew;  now  your  eyes  are  open." 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  said  the  humbled  Doctor,  ^'1  un- 
derstand it  all  now;  and  I  see  that  I  must  put 
up  my  Essay." 

"  And  grieve  over  the  waste  of  the  midnight 
oil,"  said  Power. 

"  And  be  content,"   said  the  pitiless   Helen, 
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^'  to  be  like  many  of  your  wee  modest  flowers, 
and  let  it  waste  its  perfume  in  the  desert 
air  V 

"  Hout,  awa  !  heard  ever  a  man  the  like  o' 
that?^^  said  the  Doctor;  "ye'll  no  let  yours, 
that  I  ken  fu'  well;  but  Vm.  overpowered  with 
your  modest  perfume,  and  I  see  ye  are  impa- 
tient to  be  off  and  awa,  and  I  ken  ye  might 
be  a'  the  better  to  waste  a  leetle  of  it  in  the 
desert  air/^ 

The  visit  was  paid,  a  more  lengthy  one  than 
could  well  be  afforded.  Parson  Carnsew  was 
conferred  with,  and  the  little  arrangements  with 
him  entered  into.  The  carriage  was  at  the  old 
gate,  and  not  until  it  was  out  of  sight  did  ihe 
Doctor  retire. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  so.  Power  stopped 
the  carriage,  leaving  Helen  in  it,  sprang  away 
to  the  '  Rose  and  Crown,^  where  he  found  the 
grave-digger,  and  for  half-a-crown  he  was  able 
to  amuse  Helen  all  the  way  home,  at  the  worthy 
Doctor^s  expense. 
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"  To  tliee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  do%\Ti  ; 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery  crown ! 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  dead  I 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee  ! — 
Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea !" 
Hemans  :  '  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep.'' 

The  day  for  Helenas  wedding  was  known  at  St. 
Keverne ;  weddings  were  not  every- day  occur- 
rences, and  when  one  did  take  place  amongst 
the  quality,  it  became  the  occasion  for  rejoicings, 
and  a  carouse  amongst  the  good  people  of  the 
locality.  A  wedding  at  the  Hall,  of  all  things 
to  be  desired,  was  past  all  hope,  but  neverthe- 
less there  were  substantial  motives  for  inducing 
the  old  bell-ringers  to  ring  out  a  merry  peal. 
Power  knew  the  proclivities  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  desired  to  be  kindly  remembered  by  them ; 
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besides,  he  would  not  like  to  meet  his  bride  at 
the  old  church  without  the  accustomed  well- 
wishings, — it  would  be  an  ill  omen  not  to  have 
them^ — therefore  he  made  arrangements  with  the 
grave-digger,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  and  very- 
satisfactory  arrangements  they  were,  for  he  was 
not  sparing  in  the  wherewithal  to  procure  them. 
Moreover,  the  worthy  Doctor,  a  host  in  himself, 
was  to  be  present ;  and  although  there  were 
very  sombre  associations  connected  with  the  mar- 
riage, the  villagers  knew  that  something  like  a 
little  demonstration  from  them  would  not  be 
misplaced,  consequently  the  bunting  belonging 
to  the  boats  were  floated,  and  the  old  familiar 
arch  over  the  stile  leading  to  the  church  was 
bedecked  and  festooned  with  garlands,  and  the 
village  maidens  were  dressed  in  their  white 
frocks,  and  formed  a  line  from  the  arch  to  the 
church  porch,  and  strewed  flowers;  and  the  old 
matrons  were  out,  with  their  ^'  God  bless  ye's  ^' 
when  the  wedding  party  arrived. 

Helen  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  friends, 
who  had  never  wavered  in  their  aSections  for 
her,  as  bridesmaids;  but  the  bride  herself  was 
not  arrayed  in  the  usual  costume  of  white  silk, 
trimmed  with  tulle,   and  veiled  as   an   Oriental 
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bride;  slie  floated,  however,  a  little  orange 
blossom,  but  otherwise  she  was  in  travelling 
costume. 

By  particular  desire,  and  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  Dr.  Fergus,  a  breakfast  was  per- 
mitted at  his  coenobitium,  and  from  thence 
Helen  would  leave  her  native  county  as  Mrs. 
Fred  Power. 

The  ceremony  of  uniting  in  the  bands  of  wed- 
lock was  celebrated  by  old  Dr.  Carnsew,  who 
was  almost  unfit  for  the  duty  from  extreme 
age.  He  had,  however,  performed  many  cere- 
monies for  the  Laity  family  and  their  branches, 
and  it  was  thought  a  good  omen  to  secure  his 
blessing,  in  such  superstitious  veneration  is  the 
blessing  of  an  aged  divine  of  good  repute  held 
in  general ;  with  a  few  blunders  and  a  little 
help,  the  revered  minister  married  his  last 
couple;  habit  did  much,  for  mind  was  gone. 

From  the  church,  accompanied  by  a  merry 
peal  from  the  old  tower  and  the  huzzahs  of  the 
villagers,  the  wedding  party  crossed  over  to  the 
coenobitium,  where  there  was  a  recherche  wedding 
breakfast  awaiting  them,  to  their  surprise. 

The  Doctor  never  waived  his  right  to  preside 
in  his    own   house;    he   was    all    goodness,  but 
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lacked  spriglitliness  and  heartiness  in  Ms  quiz- 
zical oddities.  They  did  not  roll  out  of  his  mouth 
with  gusto,  he  laboured  to  produce  his  humour, 
but  it  was  excusable. 

Mr.  Trevernen,  bowed  down  with  grief,  acted 
his  part  like  an  automaton. 

The  speech  was  made  by  the  Doctor,  and 
fortunately  without  any  inapt  allusions,  which 
made  it  difficult;  the  restraint,  however,  interfered 
with  and  marred  one  of  his  happiest  moments; 
he  rejoiced  in  occasions,  and  much  was  always 
expected  from  him  when  they  occurred. 

Privately  the  Doctor  seized  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  to  Helen  alone.  He  told  her  he 
held  her  very  high  in  his  estimation,  and  loved 
her  as  a  daughter  of  his  own,  and  that  the  good 
things  he  had  just  now  said  of  her,  she  well 
deserved.     He  said  also, 

"1  shall  miss  you,  Helen,  and  your  place 
can  never  be  filled  again  to  the  gratification 
and  amusement  of  an  old  man  ;  you  had  the 
knack  of  calling  to  memory  my  old  saws,  and 
henceforth  they  must  sleep  in  the  caverns  of  my 
own  mind,  or  be  spent  in  the  desert  air." 

''  One  shot,  dear  Doctor,  it  is  the  last," 
Helen  said  as  she  put  her  arms  in  true  affection 
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around  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  with  her  kiss 
of  love, — "one  shot/' 

"  Fire  it,  lassie/"*  he  said,  with  his  grey  twink- 
ling eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  "  and  I'll 
treasure  it  in  the  whaum  of  my  auld  brain/' 

"  I  can't  now,"  she  said,  "  my  heart  is  full ;" 
and  then  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  Helen  uttered 
her  last  joke,  like  a  mournful  dirge,  when  she 
said,  "  but  surely,  dear  Doctor,  not  all  your  wit 
can  be  spent  on  the  desert  air  whilst  the  grave- 
maker  lives.  We  have  heard  all, — Power  stopped 
the  carriage  and  found  him  out." 

"You  are  mine  own,  ever  the  same,  Helen. 
I  tell  you.  Power,  you  have  a  jewel,  and  wear 
her  in  your  heart  of  hearts ;  and  now  lassie,  you'll 
just  take  this  little  packet  and  not  look  at  it  just 
yet.  It  is  just  a  little  remembrance  from  ane 
who  would  like  to  be  weel  remembered,"  and 
pressing  the  jewel  casket  in  Helen's  unreluctant 
hands,  he  bestowed  on  her  his  choicest  blessings, 
and  conducted  her  to  the  carriage,  when  immedi- 
ately the  bells  struck  out  again  a  merry  peal,  and 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  village,  accompanied  by 
Priscilla,  Helen  took  farewell  of  her  native 
county. 

The  Continent  was  closed  by  war,  London  was 
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to  be  avoided  from  fear  of  Evered,  altliougli 
Helen  would  liave  been  well  disposed  to  have 
followed  custom,  and  made  that  the  locality  for 
her  honeymoon.  They,  however,  went  to  Scotland 
and  enjoyed  themselves  in  making  short  excur- 
sions from  Edinburgh.  They  stopped  at  Callen- 
dar,  went  through  the  Trossachs,  visited  Loch 
Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond. 

These  beautiful  lakes  occasioned  reminiscences 
of  Killarney,  and  the  desire  set  in  very  soon,  to 
gladden  without  delay  the  heart  of  General 
Power,  and,  as  Helen  phrased  it,  "to  go  home.'^ 
The  more  desire  set  in,  the  more  impatient  the 
happy  couple  became,  and  scarcely  had  they 
patience  to  kill  the  necessary  time,  even  in 
spending  a  happy  day  or  two  at  Roslyn,  Stirling, 
and  other  places  of  historical  interest. 

As  soon  as  the  appointed  day  arrived,  they 
journeyed  home,  and  Fred  and  his  young  bride 
nestled  for  awhile  under  the  roof  of  the  General, 
and  were  welcomed  by  relations  many,  and  friends 
many,  from  far  and  wide.  Helen  dazzled  as  a 
bride,  and  shone  out  like  a  meteor. 

Blanche  had  received  letters  from  Merlin ;  they 
contained  all  that  the  pen  of  man  could  write  to 
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comfort  her.  Merlin  was  enabled  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  hers^  whereby  she  knew  he  was 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  happened^  and  with 
her  forlorn  condition  ;  but  he  could  not  get  home^ 
it  was  impossible,  the  fleet  was  in  active  duty, 
and  even  could  he  resign  his  command  of  the 
frigate,  the  chances  were  very  questionable 
whether  he  would  escape  the  privateers  if  he 
attempted  to  come  in  a  single  ship. 

Merlin  saw  a  great  battle  was  imminent,  and 
must  take  place  before  the  seas  could  be  clear, 
and  before  anything  could  be  done  to  break  the 
terrible  power  of  Napoleon.  From  many  circum- 
stances he  judged  there  must  be  soon  a  sea-fight 
on  a  terrible  scale.  Either  the  French  or  the 
English  must  be  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
if  the  French,  then  Napoleon^s  pathway  would  be 
opened  out  to  any  expedition  he  might  choose  to 
put  forward  to  accomplish  his  darling  object,  the 
conquest  of  the  East.  If,  however,  his  naval 
power  was  broken,  he  must  necessarily  alter  his 
tactics,  and  as  they  said  in  the  fleet,  "  pull  in  his 
horns. ^'  This  calculation  was  in  Merlin^ s  mind, 
it  had  possession  of  him,  and  he  too  remembered 
his  grandmother's  predictions,  and  felt  their 
force. 
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Blanclie  had  told  liim  of  tlie  mysterious 
diying  up  of  the  well^  and  the  alarm  of  every 
domestic,  and  he  felt  a  heaviness  of  soul  and  a 
di-ead  of  battle  unknown  to  him  before.  He  had 
heard  very  lately  from  Dr.  Fergus,  who  had 
yielded  to  his  importunity,  to  tell  him  his  pa- 
rentage. He  had  adduced  reasons  which  were 
irresistible,  for  said  he,  "he  might  die,  or  fall 
in  fight,  he  might  never  come  home  again ;  would 
he  let  him  die  with  his  dearest  desire  unsatisfied, 
or  his  oft-repeated  prayer  unanswered  V 

Merlin  now  knew  for  a  certainty  the  relation- 
ship which  existed  between  him  and  the  late  Sir 
Hugh.  He  could  now  account  for  his  filial  feel- 
ings,  and  could  comprehend  his  father's  proceed- 
ings and  his  grandmother's  mysterious  behaviour. 
He  had  often  had  strange  suspicions,  and  mar- 
velled now,  when  he  reasoned  with  himself,  how 
he  could  have  been  so  dull  in  apprehension ;  but 
not  satisfactorily  so,  as  within  his  own  breast 
there  arose  the  conscious  knowledge  that  he  ever 
feared  to  bring  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  reflect 
seriously  and  candidly  on  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  lest  he  should  be  forced  to  admit  the 
heart-breaking  truth  that  he  must  either  look 
on  his  beloved  Blanche  as  his   half-sister,   and 
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give  her  up  as  wife^  or  marry  her  clandestinely 
and  deceitfully,  to  the  distress  of  her  father  and 
his.  But  this  information  he  concealed  from 
Blanche  in  his  letters  to  her ;  but  when  he  wrote 
it  weighed  heavily  on  his  heart,  and,  coupled  with 
the  superstitious  feeling  that  he  should  never  see 
her  again,  caused  him  to  infuse  in  his  correspond- 
ence a  feeling  of  sadness  and  hopeless  despair, 
which  acted  on  the  sensitive  and  over-wrought 
mind  of  Blanche  with  terrible  effect. 

In  this  state  of  mind  Blanche  existed,  her  only 
visitor  being  Dr.  Fergus,  who  administered,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  sedatives  for  mind  as 
well  as  body.  There  were  serious  symptoms  with 
his  patient,  which  caused  him  grave  suspicions. 
Blanche  was  at  times  very  unnaturally  hilarious, 
and  talked  at  random ;  there  was  a  restless  fire 
in  her  eye,  a  hectic  flush  on  her  cheek,  an  inter- 
mittent pulse,  combined  with  nights  of  broken 
rest.  She  would  talk  of  early  days,  and  picture 
scenes  long  passed  as  occurring  now,  or  talk  of 
Merlin  as  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  frigate  to 
come  home  and  marry  her.  She  would  talk  of 
making  arrangements,  and  plan  them  as  if  she 
were  mistress  at  the  Hall.  At  other  times  she  would 
be  so  depressed  as  to  talk  in  utter  despair,  and 
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picture  funeral  scenes,,  and  speak  in  convulsive 
sobs  of  her  bridal  gown  becoming  her  shroud. 
And  so  it  was,  that  after  months  of  suffering, 
with  her  mind  gradually  sinking  beneath  her 
load  of  sorrow,  that  England  rang  with  the  joy- 
ful news  that  Trafalgar  was  fought,  and  the  power 
of  Napoleon  broken.  Coupled  with  the  rejoicings, 
there  was  the  news  that  Nelson  had  fallen ;  and 
whilst  the  nation  rejoiced  and  mourned,  sorrow 
and  mourning  were  carried  into  many  a  home,  for 
wives  were  made  widows,  children  orphans,  and 
betrothed  maids  desolate,  and  to  none  came  the 
agonizing  news  more  awful  than  to  Blanche,  for 
on  the  list  of  the  slain  was  the  name  of  the 
gallant  Merlin,  who  fell  fighting  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle,  with  the  shout  of  victory  on  his  dying 
lips. 

It  was  the  Doctor's  privilege,  if  such  it  may  be 
called)  to  break  the  news  to  Blanche.  The  oc- 
casion was  too  awful  for  any  circumlocution.  Dr. 
Fergus  considered,  and  wisely,  that  suspense 
would  be  likely  to  produce  worse  consequences 
than  a  simple  told  tale.  He  told  it,  therefore,  as 
kindly  and  consistently  as  the  lips  of  man  could ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  believing  the  hour  had 
come,  he  told  her  Merlin's  history,  being  per- 
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suaded  that  it  would  only  confirm  all  lier  worst 
doubts  and  fears,  and  would  prevent  her  per- 
plexed and  over- wrought  mind  being  further  ha- 
rassed in  the  endeavour  to  discover  the  parent- 
age of  Merlin. 

There  were  no  paroxysms.  Blanche  apparently 
almost  welcomed  the  news  as  a  relief  to  her  pre- 
conceived belief.  Manifestly  there  was  a  great 
mental  struggle;  for  a  moment  or  so  it  was 
doubtful  whether  her  mind  wo  aid  receive  the 
news  with  natural  sorrow,  or  in  insane  ravings. 
The  struggle  was  soon  over.  She  repeated  one 
or  two  snatches  of  old  Kitty^s,  which  had  pos- 
session of  her,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
gave  orders  to  Nancy  to  turn  her  bridal  dress 
into  a  shroud.  With  this  mental  effort  she 
swooned,  and  was  ill  for  many  weeks  with  brain 
fever. 

Her  youthful  constitution  carried  her  through  ; 
she  gradually  recovered,  and  became  more  recon- 
ciled to  her  fate,  when  she  was  permitted  to  dis- 
cover her  relationship  with  Merlin.  She  at  last 
was  able  to  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  her  lot, 
and  as  time  rolled  on,  was  able  to  say  she  was 
thankful  she  had  been  prevented  from  contracting 
a  marriage  inhibited  by  the  laws  of  her  country. 

s  2 
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This  relationsliip  at  last  became  the  means  of 
healing  the  wounds  of  her  lacerated  and  broken 
heart.  Change  of  air  was  recommended,  and  in- 
vitation after  invitation  came  from  Helen,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Her  correspondence  was  highly- 
prized,  for  when  Helen  knew  Blanche^ s  feelings, 
she  made  them  the  subject  of  her  letters ;  and 
from  these  exquisite  teachings,  Blanche  learned 
to  know  the  sovereignty  of  her  Creator,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  His  will,  to  believe  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  His  government,  and  to  realize  His  pa- 
ternal love.  Merlin,  she  knew  from  his  letters, 
was  in  supernal  rest.  She  knew  of  his  moral 
life  from  his  high  standard  of  rectitude,  and 
from  his  grandmother^ s  teachings  in  his  boy- 
hood, that  he  was  an  upright  man,  but  she  only 
knew  from  Helen — she  must  have  discovered  it  in 
the  storm  on  board  the  '  Sylvia^ — that  he  sought 
for-  peace  from  the  same  source  as  she  had,  and 
she  discovered  it  for  herself  again  and  again  in 
his  letters,  which  she  dearly  prized,  and  was  able 
now  to  enjoy;  and  to  the  same  source  she  was 
at  length  able  to  go,  and  from  the  same  overflow- 
ing fountain  of  mercy  and  love,  drink  of  the 
waters  of  life. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Blanche  became  restless. 
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for  the  old  desolate  Hall  and  the  old  gurgling 
well  began  to  have  a  depressing  effect.  Jenkins^ 
with  his  family  of  lusty  boys  and  girls  now 
growing  up,  had  become  weary  of  the  old  place. 
His  old  master  was  gone,  and  the  Chancery  men 
were  his  abomination.  He,  however,  under  the 
influence  of  the  '  Rose  and  Crown,'  proposed  to 
Jenny  to  emigrate ;  but  where,  or  how,  he  did 
not  know.  In  his  dissatisfaction  he  had  thrown 
out  an  idea,  which  Jenny  took  up,  and  mention- 
ing it  as  having  fallen  from  her  husband,  to  the 
Lady  Blanche — for  this  was  the  title  she  had  now 
become  accustomed  to — she  fell  in  with  it,  and 
that  night  Jenny  and  her  mistress  determined  on 
settling  in  one  of  the  New  England  States.  Dr. 
Fergus  was  consulted,  and  after  some  little  time 
for  consideration,  agreed  with  Jenny  that  it  was  a 
wise  step  as  the  Chancery  law  would  never  leave 
the  Tregarthen  estate  go  out  of  its  clutches ;  and 
the  sooner  the  last  mistress  was  got  away  from 
it  and  its  doleful  associations,  the  better. 

The  plan  for  emigrating  was  a  novel  one,  for 
it  suited  the  eccentric  Doctor,  who  had  some  idea 
of  making  one  of  the  emigrant  party,  but  who 
was  ultimately  dissuaded  from  it.  The  largest 
mackerel-boat  was  purchased,  and  fitted  out  for 
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the  Lady  Blanche^,  Jenny^  and  her  family ;  and  in 
this  crafty  accustomed  to  float  on  as  stormy  seas 
off  the  coast  as  any  she  would  encounter  on  her 
sea-path  athwart  the  stormy  Atlantic,  the  party 
of  emigrants  sailed  safely  across  the  ocean_,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  America. 

There  Blanche  resided  in  the  bosom  of  the 
thriving  family,  in  quietude  and  peace,  beloved 
and  waited  on  as  the  Lady  Blanche,  as  their 
highest  privilege.  She  in  course  of  time  reco- 
vered somewhat  of  her  health,  but  she  never 
mixed  with  the  society  of  the  new  locality.  Jen- 
kins did,  and  became  very  popular  and  wealthy, 
after  the  patriarchal  fashion.  Beda,  now  no 
longer  little,  did  also  ;  for  she  became  the  wife 
of  Jenny^s  son  and  heir,  and  their  progeny,  with 
others  of  the  family,  have  become  long  since 
absorbed  in  the  great  American  Anglo-Saxon 
family. 

But  one  other  circumstance  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  the  pious  people  grew  suspicious  of 
Blanche,  and  were  about  to  cast  aspersions ;  but 
the  quick-sightedness  of  Jenny  prevented  them. 
She  told  the  truth  in  telling  Blanche's  history. 
They  believed  it,  and  the  Lady  Blanche  became 
the  honoured  lady  of  the  district. 
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Blanclie  gave  some  of  her  remaining  strength 
to  the  schools^  and  acts  of  benevolence;  but 
these  efforts  were  day  by  day  becoming  less^ 
until  at  last  they  ceased  altogether,  as  her  hour 
of  departure  was  at  hand.  She  expired  sud- 
denly in  the  middle  of  the  night,  after  a  more 
than  usually  affecting  benediction  at  the  family 
religious  exercise,  which  she  always  attended. 

With  Puritan  simplicity,  the  beautiful  heiress 
of  Tregarthen,  in  a  foreign  country,  was  carried 
to  her  grave.  Successful  have  been  the  plans 
preventing  her  union  with  Merlin,  but  after  a 
fashion  never  conceived  of.  In  her  unmolested 
grave  she  sleeps  well,  with  the  music  of  the 
song-bird  ever  floating  by,  and  where  the  wild 
flowers  are  trimmed  and  nourished  by  the  be- 
loved she  has  left  behind,  to  mourn  her  loss. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

After  the  departure  of  Blanche  for  her  new 
home,  many  and  oft-repeated  were  the  invitations 
from  Mrs.  Fred  Power  for  Doctor  Fergus  to  pay 
them  a  visit.  At  one  time  there  was  a  possi- 
bihty  of  his  so  doing,  as  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  possibly  Evered  Trevernen  might  follow 
Blanche ;  and  whilst  he  felt  satisfied  that  Blanche 
was  in  safe  keeping,  he  nevertheless  made  this 
his  reason  for  once  more  visiting  London,  but 
possibly  unknown  to  himself,  to  see  if  there  was 
a  ray  of  hope  that  he  might  be  useful,  and  might 
make  another  effort  to  save  Evered  from  utter 
ruinj  for  this  man^s  name,  though  never  men- 
tioned in  the  correspondence  between  Mrs.  Fred 
and  the  Doctor,  was  repeatedly  alluded  to,  j)er- 
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haps  with  the  hope  that  he  might  catch,  like  a 
trout  at  the  bait,  at  her  concealed  idea,  and,  as 
she  knew  by  experience,  once  swallowed,  he 
would  very  soon  be  impatient  to  go  to  London. 

Mrs.  Fred  estimated,  with  exact  precision,  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  worthy  Doctor,  and  very  soon 
the  pockmantel  was  brought  down  again  to  be 
aired. 

Once  in  London,  the  Doctor  set  to  work  to 
find  out  Evered,  intending  afterwards  to  go  to 
Ireland.  He  did  not  know  it,  but  the  truth  was, 
his  success  or  otherwise  would  determine  him. 
He  sought  Evered  in  his  old  haunts ;  he  was  not 
there,  nor  was  Mr.  Murleston  known.  Following 
his  intention,  he  sought  him,  not  in  the  West- 
End  of  London,  but  in  the  lowest  haunts.  There 
Evered  was  found  by  the  Samaritan,  foul  with 
disease,  lost  to  every  sense  of  shame,  and  living 
in  the  depths  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  the 
victim  as  well  as  the  slave  of  the  hideous  passion 
of  revenge.  At  once  every  fear  regarding 
Blanche  vanished,  and  the  Doctor's  one  object 
now  was  to  render  what  assistance  he  could  to 
the  mind  and  body  of  this  fallen  man.  Evered 
anticipated  the  loquacious  Doctor,  and  declined 
to  listen  to  any  of  his  infernal  nonsense,  for  he 
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was  too  ill ;  lie  was  sitting  on  a  tliree-legged 
stool  in  a  miserable  hovel,  ill  to  death,  with  a 
hacking  cough,  the  speedy  effects  of  debauchery. 
The  conviction  on  the  Doctor^ s  mind  was  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  his  being  here,  but  he 
refrained  from  expressing  his  belief  and  indulg- 
ing his  curiosity. 

Evered  called  in  a  very  savage  manner  for 
Bet,  and  on  her  appearing  he  demanded  coarsely 
whether  she  had  been.  Where,  the  Doctor  could 
not  understand,  as  he  did  not  comprehend  the 
language;  and  on  her  informing  him  that  she 
had  been,  but  implying  without  success,  she  was 
rewarded  with  an  oath,  and  consigned  to  perdi- 
tion. Ere  Bet  left  the  room,  she  was  made  use 
of;  probably  his  motive  for  calling  her  in  was 
to  make  use  of  her  diplomatically,  because  Evered 
said,  "  What,  will  you  leave  me  to  starve  ?  Beg 
of  hiyn,  he^s  plenty;'^  and  the  unfortunate  girl 
obeyed  and  did  beg  of  the  Doctor,  and  was  re- 
lieved, for  it  was  patent  that  the  girl  was  in 
want,  and  had  failed  to  procure  the  assistance 
needed  from  the  source,  whatever  it  was,  that 
Evered,  her  cruel  master,  had  directed  her 
to. 

Finding  that  this  man  was  about  to  lie  down 
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in  despair^  the  Doctor  addressed  him  as  a  mau 
from  whom  hope  had  fled.  He  said  "  he  de- 
sired to  keep  him  from  a  pauper's  grave,  his 
end  was  nigh,  his  death  was  near,  even  at  the 
door,  he  might  take  his  word  for  it ;  therefore 
he  now  relieved  his  necessity,  and  would  do  so 
weekly  to  the  extent  of  two  guineas  a  week  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  as  long  as  he  sent  his  signa- 
ture by  any  bearer  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Quick.'' 
Unthanked  the  Doctor  left  Evered  Trevernen, 
well  knowing  that  his  hebdomadal  contribution 
must  be  of  short  duration. 

The  Doctor  wrote  to  Helen  (Mrs.  Fred)  in- 
stead of  going  to  see  her.  He  described  the 
scene,  and  then  longed  for  home,  for  he  had  fol- 
lowed an  idea  which  he  discovered  at  last  was 
shot  into  him  by  Mrs.  Fred,  and  he  vowed  to 
take  his  revenge. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Blanche  shook  the 
worthy  Doctor's  iron  frame.  He  seriously  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  visiting  her,  but  now  that, 
with  many  others,  had  taken  wings  and  flown 
away.  None  were  left,  excepting  Nancy,  who 
had  been  married  for  some  time  to  her  A.  B., 
who  was  wounded  at  Trafalgar,  and  had  come 
home  to  his  native  villasre  with  his  medal  and 
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his  wounds.  This  worthy  couple,  with  the  grave- 
digger,  were  the  worthy  Doctor's  only  remaining 
gossips.  There  were  new-comers,  but  they  were 
the  children  of  yesterday. 

Within  the  music  of  the  ever-flowing  well  and 
the  gradual  decay  of  Tregarthen  Hall  the  Doctor 
lived  on  for  some  short  time,  gradually  crum- 
bling away,  until  at  last  he,  like  the  tenants  of 
the  crumbling  Hall,  passed  away,  and  the  old 
churchyard  received  another  tenant  to  sleep  ^'  on 
to  ih.Q  crack  of  doom.'' 

The  great  Tregarthen  case  still  occupies  the 
interest  of  lawyers,  although,  when  the  succeed- 
ing law-term  comes  round,  it  so  happens  that 
the  expenses  are  found  just  enough  to  meet  the 
income.  It  has  lasted  Counsellor  Quick's  time, 
and  with  prudent  care  may  last  many  genera- 
tions and  many  successors. 

The  old  Hall  has  at  last  yielded  to  the  ivy,  and 
become  a  ruin, — a  resort  for  the  pilgrim,  where, 
instead  of  the  voice  of  gladness,  is  heard  the 
mournful  cry  of  the  bittern.  The  cottage  and 
the  well  are  the  places  for  junketings  and  the 
games  of  children.  The  old  bells  of  St.  Keverne 
continue  to  ring  out  their  peal,  as  they  did  at  the 
commencement  of  this   story,  to  welcome  wor- 
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shippers  on  eacli  succeeding  Sabbatli^  and  the 
old  gravestones  keep  in  remembrance  the  old 
family  names  of  the  long-buried  past^  and  record 
their  virtues,  but  are  silent  on  their  follies. 

"  To  dream  of  bliss  to  come  or  past, 

Of  cheerful  hearths  and  peopled  halls ; 
Then  wake  and  hear  the  hollow  blast 
Moan  mournful  tliro'  the  ruined  walls." 


THE   END. 
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